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PREFACE. 



^X^nE story of the American Revolution — what our fathers accomplished, 
-*- their hardships, heroism, and self-denial, in securing the independ- 
ence of the country and in advancing liberty and happiness throughout 
the world — will have an interest and charm of its own so long as the de* 
eii-e for freedom exists in the hearts of men. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to give a concise, plain, and 
authentic narrative of the principal battles of the Revolution as witnessed 
by those who took part in them. 

Although the name of Elijah Favor may not be found on the Rye- 
field muster-roll, yet we have more than his counterpart in the person of 
Alexander Scammell, who fought at Bunker Hill, became Washington's 
trusted adjutant-general, and who gave his life to his country at York- 
town ; while Dodifer llanscom, Esek Earl, and Nicholas Dolof are repre- 
sentative boys of the time. 

One hundred years have passed since " the Boys of '76 " shouldered 
their muskets and fought for their liberties. The sufferings, hardships, 
hatreds, and barbarities of that stniggle, all have passed away, and Ameri- 
cans and Britons are brothers ; but the story of the struggle — the patriot- 
ism, self-denial, and devotion — will never be forgotten. That, a perusal of 
these pages may deepen the love of the boys of the present generation for 
their country, and quicken their love for liberty and the rights of man, is 
the earnest hope of 

o. o. o. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALARM. 

ELIJAH FAVOR lived in Ryefield, np amoTi^ the New Hampshire 
hills. On the morning of April 20tli, 1775, as he was milking the 
cows, he heard a clattering of hoofs, and, looking np, saw Deacon Clyde 
coming as fast as his old mare could bring him, and that was not fast 
enough to suit the deacon, for he was striking the creature with a switch 
and digging his heels into her sides. He was leaning forward ; his coat- 
tails were streaming in the wind. The mare was striking fire on the 
gravel and leaving a cloud of dust behind. 

" Turn out ! turn out !" shouted the deacon. As there was no one in 
the way, Elijah wondered if the good man had gone crazy. 

"Alar-um! alar-um!" he cried. EHjah thought that surely the man 
had lost his reason. 

"Alar-um ! alar-um! The red-coats are out, cutting and slashing all 
before 'em ! they have killed a lot of folks at Concord ! Go — the minute- 
men are parading !" the deacon shouted to Elijah's father, who was stand- 
ing in front of the house. The deacon did not stop — did not slacken his 
speed even, but rode on, and in a moment disappeared behind a cloud of 
dust. 

Mr. Favor stepped into the house, seized his gun and fired it, reloaded 
and fired again, and a third time. Almost before the reports had ceased 
to echo, tliere were answering guns from the neighbors up the road, a half 
mile away. 

They were alarm guns — the signal agreed upon for alarming the coun- 
try, if the services of the minute-men were needed. Mr. Favor was an old 
soldier and a minute-man. He fought at Louisburg in 1745, at Ticonde- 
roga in 1766, and at Quebec, with General Wolfe, in 1759, and now he was 
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enrolled to be readj to go at a minute's notice to defend the country againat 
the British troops. 

Elijah ran into the houBe. He was sixteen yeats old, stunt and hearty. 
He found his father takiug down liis powder-horn and bullet-pouch. 

" Let me go in your place, father,' said Elijah. His blood was up. 
The news brought by the deacon had set him on tire. " Let me go ; I am 
yoang and strong, and can stand it better than yoQ can." 

Mr. Favor knew that Elijah had spoken truly, for he was well along in 
life; the gray baits were liangtug about his eare,and the rheumatism was 
__ racking bis bones. Yet he was ready 

to go, to defend Ins own rights and 
the rights of his countrymen. 

" If either of you must go, let it 
be Elijah," said Mrs. Favor. 

That settled it. Mr. Favor hand- 
ed the powder-horn to Elijah; Mrs. 
Favor bustled around, and in a few 
minutes had his knapsack tilled with 
bread and cold meat, besides a pair 
of stockings and a shirt. 

" Don't show the white feather 
to the red-«oats, my boy!" said Mr. 
Favor. 

" Take good care of youreelf. 
Don't get sick, and Ood bless you, 
'Lijah !" said Mrs. Favor. 
" You'll come back again, 'Lije, won't you V said his sister Dolly, who 
threw her arms about his neck and kissed him. He saw a tear on her 
cheek; it was that which made something come up in his throat, but he 
gulped it down, shouldered his gnn, said " Good-bye," and started for the 
meeting-honse. 

He could hear a drum beating the long roll. Men were running, with 
gnns in their hands. He could see that the minute-men were parading on 
tfie green. When he arrived at the meeting-house, he found Captain Ab- 
bot and the other officers, and nearly all the members of the company. 
Among them were three of his playmates — Dodifer Hanscom, Nichulas 
Dolof , and Esek Earl — who were going in the place of their fathers. 

The boys took their places in the ranks. Just before the company was 
ready to start, the old gray- haired minister, Kev. Mr. Truegrace, stood 
apon the horse-block, and all took ofE their hate wliile he offered prayer. 
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When he had finished, Captain Abbot stepped to the head of the company, 
drew his sword, and gave command. 

" 'Tention, comp'ny ! Trail armst By the right flank — file right — 
march !" 

The drummer and fifer struck up " Yankee Doodle," and, witli Deacon 
Cljde on the right of the )ine, and Captain Abbut at the head, in advance 
of the drummer and tifer, the Kyetield ininute-nien filed across the green 
and turned into the road leading to Boston, leaving their fi-iends and 
ueighboi-s — old men leaning on their canes, and women and clitldren — 
standing on the steps of the 
meeting -house and around the 
lioree- block, gazing after them 
with throbbing hearts and tear^ 
ful eyes. 

Captain Abbot and his men 
knew what they were on the 
march for — to defend their 
rights. Tliey understood the 
whole question at issue between 
England and the colonies. Eli- 
jah, Dydifer, N'icliolas, and Esek 
had read the speeclies of Jamea 
Otis and Samuel Adams, the el- 
oquent patriots of Boston. Eli- 
jah euuld I'epeat by heart what 
they had said in Boston town- 
meetings about the rights of the colonies to be represented in Parlia- 
ment He knew what John Hancock had said, the rich merchant of 
Boston, who had been in England, and was present at the king's corona- 
tion,-and who was now President of the Congress in session at Philadel- 
phia. He had read the letters of the Pennsylvania farmer, John Dicken- 
Bon, and the speeches of Edmund Bnrke and Colonel Barre, who had main- 
tained the right of the colonies to be represented in Parliament, and who 
had contended that without yich representation Parliament had no right 
to tax them. He knew all the argnments that had been put forth by Lord 
North and Lord Grenville on the other side, maintaining that, as the debt 
of England was largely contracted in driving the French out of Canada, 
the colonies ought to help pay it. He had heard all about the Stamp Act, 
and had rejoiced to hear tliat the people in Boston bad thrown a lot of tea 
into the harbor rather than have it lauded, But the king's ministers had 
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nndertaken, in revenge, to destroy the liberties of the people. They had a 
bill p&Bsed by Parliament, called the Begulation Act, which took away the 
rights and liberties of the people of MasBachusetts. Under the charter the 
people elected their councilors and representatives, hat under the new law 
the number of councilors was changed. There might be twelve, or thirty- 
six, and they were to be appointed by the king through the governor, who 
could remove them at any time and appoint others. The sheriffs, judges, 
jnsticeB, and all ofiicers who, ander the charter, had been appointed by 
the governor and council together, were to be appointed by the governor 
alone. The governor was to say what salaries all officet« were to receive, 
and the people were to have nothing to say about it. 

As tlie governor was appointed by the king, such a law made the king 
the goveniment, but, as the king was three thousand miles away, it virt- 
ually made the governor the government The people were not permitted 
even to elect jurors ; that was to be done by the sheriffs. Twice a year 
(be people might meet in town-meeting, and elect town officers and repre- 
resentatives ; but nothing else was to be done, 
nor could any other meeting be held without 
the permission of the governor. 

Troops had been sent over from England 
to enforce these laws, and Governor Hutchin- 
son had been instructed to arrest Samuel Ad- 
ams and John Hancock, and send them to En- 
gland to 1)6 tried for treason. 

This was in 1774. Parliament had also 
passed a bill, called the Boston Port Bill, shut- 
ting up the port of Boston, so that no ships 
could arrive or depart except war-ships. Gen- 
eral Gage had been ordered to Boston, to 
take command of the troops and enforce these 
laws. 

On the first day of June, 1774, Governor Hutchinson sailed for En- 
gland, and when the clock on the old brick meeting-house in Comhill 
Btruck twelve on that day, the Boston Port Ijill went into effect. 

What that bill was, and what effect it had upon Boston, Elijah Favor 
learned from a letter written by his cousin, Peter Tremont, who lived in 
Boston : 

"Boston, Januury let. 1775. 
"Cousin Elijah, — You can't think how dull it is here in Boston. Six 
months ago this was the liveliest town in America. Every body was busy 
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the streets were filled with people, the shop-keepers were selling their goods, 
the carpenters wei'e putting up houses, the shipwrights were building ves- 
sels, the calkers and rope-makers were all at work, ships were coming and 
going : but now it is just like Sunday. Not a ship can come into the har- 
bor, nor can one go out. The war-ships are anchored in the channel, and 
the guns at the castle are kept loaded, ready to fire upon any vessel at- 
tempting to pass. A fishing smack can't go down to Cohasset to catch 
cod, nor a dory even to Spectacle Island to catch mackerel or cunners. 

" The people of Watertown or Newton can't load a gundalow with cord- 
wood and bring it down Charles River, and unload it at Boston ; nor can 
the farmers who cut hay on the Medford marshes load a scow and bring it 
down the Mystic, and deliver it at the Blue Anchor or any other stable. 

" The brick-makers at Leechmere's Point can't load a boat with bricks 
and take them across the water to this town. The people of Charlestown 
have some nice cabbage-gardens out on the road leading to Charlestown 
Neck, but they can't bring a cabbage or turnip across the ferry and sell 
it in market. 

"A man who owns an apple orchard on Bunker Hill, and some pear- 
trees on Breed's Hill, just beyond Charlestown, when he wanted to market 
his fruit last fall, couldn't bring it across the ferry, but had to take hi^ 
apples in a cart, out over Charlestown Neck, round through Cambridge 
and Roxbury, to get to market. Nothing can come or go by water. 

" Perhaps the king and his ministers* think that they can bring us to 
terms by corking us up, as if we were so many flies in a bottle ; but they 
will find themselves mistaken. The people are more determined than 
ever not to give in. 

" It is hard on the poor. There are hundreds of sailors lounging 
around the taverns and boarding-houses, drinking grog, with nothing to 
do. Hundreds of ship-carpenters, house-joiners, and mechanics are idle. 
The wharves are rotting; grass will grow in the streets in the spring. 
The town looks as if half the people were dead, and the other half were 
attending their funeral. 

" The town is full of soldiers. The Common is covered with tents, 
cannon, and baggage -wagons. Sentinels are posted everywhere. Every 
morning and evening, and at midday, we hear the drums beating. 

" People all over the country are sympathizing with us, in a practical 
way, by sending provisions. The people in Hartford, Connecticut, were 
the first to inform us that they would help us, but the Windham County 
folks got ahead of them. They sent two hundred and fifty-eight sheep in 
July. A few days later. Colonel Israel Putnam, who is an old soldier, and 
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who fought against the French and Indians with Governor Gage, and who 
was with Lord Howe at Ticonderoga when he was killed, came with one 
hundred and thirty sheep. From almost every town in New England the 
people have sent something — rye, wheat, flour, pease, beans, cattle, sheep, or 
fish. The people of Wilmington, North Carolina, have raised £2000 for 
us. A ship-load of rice has been sent by the people of Charleston, South 
Carolina, to be landed at Newport, for, of coui-se, it could not be landed 
here. Mr. Gadsden, who wrote a letter to the people here, is full of pluck. 
* Don't pay a cent for the tea,' he writes, using an oath to make it em- 
phatic. The French and English at Quebec have sent one thousand bush- 
els of wheat. 

" Lord North planned a mean game. He thought that he would play 
ofiE Marblehead against Boston, making that place the port of entry. He 
reckoned that the Marblehead merchants would be so eager to get the 
trade, that he could get up a rivalry which would divide the people of the 
colony. Some of the traders of Marblehead jumped at the bait, and were 
mean enough to solicit General Gage for his patronage, but one hundred 
and twenty-five others signed an address to General Gage, in which they 
say : ' Nature, In the formation of our harbor, forbids our being rivals in 
commerce to Boston. And were it otherwise, we must be lost to all the 
feelings of humanity, could we indulge one thought to seize on wealth and 
raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suffering neighbors.' 

" Do you think that Boston is going to give in, so long as the whole 
country, except here and there a Tory, is with her ? 

" When Colonel Putnam was here, he stopped with Dr. Warren. He 
is well acquainted with most of the oflScers in the regiments here, and 
went out to the camps on the Common to see them. He had a good talk 
with Major Small. ' If Boston don't give in, she may expect twenty ships 
of the line and twenty regiments over here pretty soon,' said Small. * If 
they come, I shall treat them as enemies,' Putnam replied. 

" General Gage finds it difficult to get the machinery of the new gov- 
ernment into working order. He has appointed a set of councilors, but 
some won't accept, and others who have accepted have been obliged to re- 
sign. Timothy Paine, of Worcester, accepted, but the people of that town 
turned out one night, formed a hollow square, and made Paine stand in the 
centre, take off his hat, and resign the office. Then* they started — about 
fifteen hundred of them — for Rutland, where Mr. Murray, another coun- 
cilor, lives; but Murray took to his heels, and they couldn't find him. 

" Mr. Willard, another coimcilor, who lives in Lancaster, happened to 
be down in Connecticut, and the people there, hearing of it, made him 
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march six miles, and so frightened him that he promised never to take his 
seat. Out of thirty-six appointed by Gage, more than twenty have backed 
out, while the others are sneaking round like dogs that have been stealing 
sheep. 

" Gage don't have any better success with the judges whom he has ap- 
pointed When the time came for holding the court at Springfield, where 
Gage's new judge was to sit, about two thousand people formed in proces* 
sion, and, with drums beating, marched to the court-house, set up a black 
flag, and told the judge that if he entered the court-house it was at his 
peril. One of the officers of the court — Williams, of Hatfield — had to go 
round a large circle and ask the people's forgiveness. Two others got 
down on their knees and resigned their offices. The crowd put old Cap- 
tain Mirrick, of Monson, upon a cart, drew him round a while, and threat- 
ened to give him a coat of tar and feathers for accepting office ; but, as he 
is an old man, concluded not to do it. 

"Any man can lead a horse to water, but a whole army can't make him 
drink, and that is what Gage is just finding out. When the Superior Court 
was opened the other day here in the State-house, every man who had been 
selected as juror refused to take the oath. 

"*Why do you refuse if' the chief -justice (Oliver) asked of Thomas 
Chase. 

"'Because the chief -ju«tice of this court. Judge Oliver, has been im- 
peached by the late representatives of this province,' was the fearless reply. 
Three cheere for him ! 

" General Gage called a meeting of his new council at Salem, but not 
enough for a quorum obeyed the summons, and so, though it is contrary to 
the Regulation Act for the council to .meet in Boston, he had to adjourn it 
to meet here, on the pretense that it can't do business unless protected by 
the troops. He is the first to break the new law ! 

"The people are in earnest, as -General Gage and all his officers will 
soon find. Judge Myrie, who lives up in Monson, is one of Gage's coun- 
cilors. He has made himself obnoxious to the people, and not long ago 
they treated him to a free ride in a dung-cart. 

"An outrage was committed on the morning of September 1st. The 
province powder-house is at Quarry Hill, almost on the line between Med- 
ford and Cambridge. The powder there belonged to the different town^ 
and Gage concluded to seize it. About daylight two hundred and sixty 
soldiers got into boats at Long Wharf, rowed up the Mystic, and landed at 
Mr. Temple's farm ; marched to the magazine ; took away two hundred 
and fifty half- barrels (all there was) ; then went on to Cambridge and 
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seized two field-pieces, and returned as if tliey liad beeu making an excn^ 
sion into the enemy's coniitiy. 

" Tlie next day tliere was a lively time in Cambridge. All Middlesex 
wae aflame, to say notliing of the towns in Worcester. The [>eople came 
flocking into town — several thousand of them. Dr. Wari-en and some of 
the other patriots rode out and iiersnaded the citizens not to do any thing 
rash. They fonnd old Jndge Danforth standing on the Coiirt-lionse Btei>R. 
promising never to have any thing more to do with Gage's government. 
He is a eonncilor. Then the sheriff was called npon to resign. 

"The boys are as wide awake as the men. Tliey hoot at the Tories 
and pin papers to their hacks. The Tories do not like such notoriety ; hnt 
so long as they uphold the unjust measures of the king, they mnst expect 
to be hooted at. 
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" The people in the country towns are organizing companies of ininute- 
men, who are to be ready, iu case of aii alarm, to start at a miunte's notice. 
A ehip just in from England brings word that a lot more of troops are to 
be sent over to force us to submit, and the prospect is that, sooner or later, 
we shall Iiave to tight for oar liberties ; for as to submitting to such tyran- 
toy, we will not Pbtee." 

Elijah, Esek, Nicholas, and Dodif er were equally determined with Peter 
that they never would submit to such tyraimy, and so they were hastening 
toward Boston. So rapidly did they march that they found themselves 




at Medford, only five miles fiom Boston, at the end of the second day, 
having marched nearly sixty miles. The New Hampshire troops were 
assembling in that town. The Essex County (Massachusetts) troops were 
in Chelsea. Other Massachusetts troops were at Cambridge. Some Con 
necticut troops were there. Tlie Rhode Island soldiers were in Roxbury, 
In all, there were twenty thousand. 

The New Hampshire troops were commanded by Colonel John Stark, 
an old Indian fighter. When he was a young man, he was captured by 
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the Indians while out hunting on a stream called Baker's River, one of the 
branches of the Merriraac. He was taken to Canada. When he arrived 
there, the Indians told him that he must run the gantlet, and they formed 
themselves into two lines, with clnbs in their hands, to give him a blow aa 
he passed. His fellow-prisoner, named William Stinson, ran first, and was 
terribly beaten. Stark had no intention of suffering that way, and when 
it came his turn to run, he wrenched the club from the hands of the first 
Indian, then, swinging it with all his might, knocked the Indians right and 
left, tumbling them one upon anotlier, and getting through without receiv- 
ing a blow, but leaving many aching heads behind him. Instead of pun- 
ishing him for what he had done, the Indians patted him on the back, and 
called him a " brave," and wanted him to be their chief. 

One day they set Stark to hoeing corn. That was degradation, for the 
squaws hoe com — the braves never. Stark pretended that he did not 
know com from weeds, and so cut it up. They threatened to punish him, 
whereupon he threw the hoe into the river. The Indians found that they 
could do nothing with him as a prisoner, and were glad to sell him his 
freedom. He came back to New Hampshire, and, when war broke out 
between England and France in 1755, he went to Lake Champlain as a 
captain of the New Hampshire Rangers, and fought the French and In- 
dians, made many a weary march through tlie wilderness, and did the en- 
emy all the damage he could. Now he was ready to do what he could in 
defense of his rights. 

The soldiers felt their blood flow more quickly through their veins as 
they listened to the story of what had occurred at Lexington and Concord. 
This is the way it was : the Sons of Liberty saw that in all probability they 
would have to fight for their liberties. Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
and men from all parts of Massachusetts, had met in convention to delib- 
erate upon the dangera that threatened them. They collected some can- 
non, powder, balls, flour, flsh, and rice at Concord. Governor Gage heard 
of it, and on the 20th of March sent two of his oflScers, Captain Brown and 
Ensign De Beraicre, dressed as citizens, to see what the Sons of Liberty 
were doing. General Gage had ten regiments of troops in Boston, and he 
resolved to send out a party secretly, and destroy the cannon, seize the sup- 
plies, and also to capture Hancock and Adams, who were stopping with 
Rev. Jonas Clarke, in Lexington. It was eighteen miles to Concord, and 
about twelve to Lexington. 

The Sons of Liberty in Boston kept a sharp lookout on all of Gage's 
movements. One of the most active of them was Paul Revere, who 
cleaned watches and clocks, and who had tried his hand at engraving. 
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Another waa Ebeiiezer Dorr, who 
dressed calf -skins. Another was 
Henry Knox, a yonng man who kept 
a book-Btore in Cornhill, where the 
British officers of a literary turn used 
to lounge when they had nothing el'^ 
to do. Another was Mr Hall, who 
kept a grog-shop. Another wa& Mr 
Dfivens, an adjutant m tlie militia 
All of these, and suoies more, had 
their eyes open. 

Mr. Hall was in his grog-shop on 
the evening of the 18th of April, 
when a woman stepped in &he was 
a poor creature who Ined m the bar 
racks of the Forty-tliiid regiment 
She had been drinking, and was a ht- 
tle tipsy, but wanted anothei dunk 

" The ti-oops are going out to Con 
cord to-night," said the woman 

Mr. Hall pricked up his ears 
Out to Concord ! Tiie cannon were there — and the powdtr Mr Hall 
had an apprentice, William Baker He took William one side, whisjiered 
iu hie ear, and in a short time William was going upon the nm to see 
Adjutant Devens. And a few minutes later, the people who lived at the 
north end of the town were surprised to see two lighted lanterns hang- 
ing in the belfry of the North Meeting-honse. Little did they think that 
those two tallow-candles would throw their feeble rays far down the cent- 
nries. But i>eople over in Charlestown and Cambridge, who were on the 
watch, understood the signal, that the British troops were going to cross 
from Boston to the main-land in boats, instead of marching out over 
the "Neck" to Roxbnry, William Baker was meanwhile ujwn the run 
toward the nortli end of the town. The sentinel? knew him, and did not 
Btop him, for he served them with grog. He found a boat, and pulled 
across the river to Charlestown, and ran to see good Deacon Larkin, who 
had a fast horse. The deacon heard what William had to say, and ran hj 
his stable, and saddled and bridled the horse. A moment later the in- 
genious watch-maker and engraver, Paul Itevere, leaped into the saddle 
and disappeared in the darkness, riding north-west along the road to 
Charlestown Neck and Medfoi-d. 
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Anil the bulking of the farm^r'^t dog. 
And felt the dump of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes donn." 



People who had just gone to bed heard the clattering of hoofs, and 
wondered who was riding at such a break-neck speed. He halted at houses 
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here and there, thiinderiag at the doore, " The Kegiilars are out," he says, 
and tlie next moment is away. 

While Paul Revere is riding out througli Medford, Ebenezer Dorr, 
mounted on an old plod-jogging horse, with hie saddle-bags flopping at 
every step of the animal, is going out over Boston Neck. The British sen- 
tinels say to themselves, "lie is a countrj-man,'' never once mistrusting 
that as soon ae the rider is past the last sentinel the old mare will be going 
like the wind toward Cambridge, 




Ebenezer reaches Canil r Ige sto]S a moment \ith tie Committee of 
Safety, ard then w th the old la e all afoam lo nding toward Lexington 
with a letter from Dr. Warren to John Hancock. 

About eight hundred Britisli are on the march, under Lieutenant-col- 
onel Smith, of the Tenth regiment, and Major John Pitcaim, of the Mannea. 
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Paul Revere has the start of Mr, Dorr, and comes thundering up to 
Eev. Mr, Clark's at midnight. Sergeant Monroe and eight men are guard- 
ing the house. 

" You can't come in, and you mustn't make a noise," the sergeant says. 

" You'll have noise enough before morning," the rider repUes. 

*' I can't admit strangei's at tliis time of night," the good minister says, 

John Hanoock knows the watch-maker's voice. 

" Come in. Revere ; we know you," he shouts from the chamber window. 

They hear the exciting news. 




" Ring the bell !" says Hancock ; and a few minutes later the people of 
Lexington hear the bell ringing as it never has rung before. Tiiey hear 
it saying, " The Regulars ai-e coming ! the Regulars are coming !" 

John Hancock, young and full of fire, is cleaning his gun. His lady- 
love, Dorothy Quincy, is there at Mr. Clark's. Will not her presence make 
him brave! 

"John, it isn't our business to fight to-night; we belong to the Com- 
mittee," Samuel Adams says, witli his hand on John's shoulder, and John 
goes with him to the next town, Burlington, to write his name, a year later. 
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BO large, npon the Declaration of Independence, that King George can 
read it without putting on his epectaclee. 

Up in Lexington village, young Jonathan Harrington, fifer to the min- 
nte-inen, is sleeping ; but his mother hears the bell, and hastens to Jona 
than'a chamber. 

" Get up, Jonathan ! The Begulars are coming, and something most 
be dona" 

The minute-men with the gnus are running to Mr. Buckman's tsTem. 

Half-past four in the morning, Thaddeus Bi-own comes running up the 
road to BuckmanV 




" The red coats are almost here ' 

The drummer beats the long roll out on the £^en in front of the meet 
ing house The minute men come out from the ta ern and foi n in line 
Captain Parker is their commander. He sees in the dawning light the 
long column of British troojis coming up the Boston road. He has only 
fifty men ; they will be powerless against eight hundred. 

" Disperse — don't fire !" ie the order of the cool-headed captain. Just 
M they begin to disperse. Lieutenant-colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn 
ride forward. The major is sixty years old. People say he ie a kind 
and genial man, but he lias lost his head this morning. He is a terrible 
swearer. 
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" Lay down your arms, you rebels, and disperse !" he shouts, with an 
oath, and fires his pistol. 

" Fire !" It is Lieutenant-colonel Smith who issues the order, and the 
British open fire, killing eight and wounding ten .of the minute-men. The 
others flee, and the British give a hurra over the victory, which is nothing 
but a massacre. 

At two o'clock, Paul Revere rode into Concord. A few minutes later, 
the meeting-house bell was ringing, and the whole town was astir. The 
cannon, powder, balls, flour, and supplies must be saved. Some of the 
farmers came with their ox-carts, others with their horses, to convey the 
articles to places of safety. The cannon carriages, poor things, roughly 
made by the country wheelwrights, were taken across Concord River to 
Colonel Barrett's house. It was thought best to bury the cannon, and some 
of the pieces were dragged into a field, a trench dug, the cannon laid in it, 
the earth thrown over them ; then a farmer began to plow the field. Some 
of the flour was carted away to barns and covered with hay. No sleep in 
Concord after two o'clock ; but men and women are astir, doing what they 
can to secure every thing before the British make their appearance. 

Although it is tlie 19th of April, the season is far advanced. The fields 
are green, the peach-trees in bloom, and the birches and maples are putting 
forth their leaves. The robins are building their nests, and the sparrows 
are chirping in the thickets, on this bright, sunny morning. 

Seven o'clock. The people of Concord hear a drum beat, and the shrill 
notes of the fife, playing the " Wliite Cockade." The fifer down by Lex- 
ington played " Yankee Doodle," and a boy laughed to hear him. 

" What are you laughing at, boy ?" asked Major Pitcairn. 

" The Yankees will make you dance it before night," said the boy. 

Perhaps the fifer was tired of " Yankee Doodle," and so struck up the 
^ White Cockade " for a change. 

And now the people, looking down the Boston road, behold the even 
ranks of the British. Major Pitcairn and Lieutenant-colonel Smith are on 
horseback. Above the advancing column waves the cross of St. George, 
which has waved in triumph over many a battle-field. The sunlight glints 
from the bright gun-barrels and bayonets. Proudly, defiantly, the column 
moves on. 

The people of Concord know nothing of the slaughter at Lexington. 
Fifty or more minute-men have gathered under Major Buttrick, ready to 
defend their homes and fight for their rights, if need be. Oh, if they 
only knew what had been done at Lexington ! But no word has reached 
them. What can fifty farmers do against eight hundred disciplined 
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troops S Not much. Tliey liave succeeded in secreting most of the can- 
non and nearly all of the powder, and some other things. TJiey have done 
what they could. The flag that waves ahove them is not so gorgeous as 
the banner of the king; it is ojily a piece of cloth with a pine-tree painted 
npon it, but brave men are inarehaled around it. The minister of Con- 
cord, Rev. Mr. Emerson, is there, with his gnn on his shoulder. 

" Let u8 stand our ground," he says. 

" We are too few ; we had better retreat to tlie other side of the river," 
saye Major Buttrick. He is no coward, but is cool-headed, and gives wise 
counsel. The minute-men march up the street, cross the bridge, but come 
to a halt by Mr. Hunt's house. 

The British troops halt in the road by the meeting-house. Colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcairn dismount, leave their horses, go into the burial- 
ground, and with a spy-glass look across tlie river to see what the minute- 
men are doing. Some of the troops — about two hundred — cross the river 
to Colonel Barrett's, and set the gun-carriages on fire. Other squads are 
sent to search the houses and barns of the people. They find a barret of 
musket-balls and throw them into a well, break off the trunnions of the 
cannon which tlie people liad not time to burj', and stave in the heads of 
fifty barrels of flour. 
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The troops liave marcbed all niglit, are weary, hungry, and tliirsty. 
They call for breakfast, which the people gi^e them — bread and milk or 
bacon and eggs. The offiuers pay liberally, in some instances handing out 
a guinea and refusing to take any change. Major Pitcairn and some of 
the officers go into Mr. Wright's tavern and call for brandy. Major Pit- 
cairn stirs the grog with his lingers. 

" I mean to stii- the Yankee blood as 1 stir this before might," he says, 
with an oath. 




The minute-men ai-e all west of the rivci'. From the west come men 
from Acton, the next town, under Captain Isaac Davis, lie has kissed his 
wife, Hannah, good-bye, saying to her, "Take good care of the children, 
Hannah," and here he is wiping the sweat from his brow, for he and his 
men have come up on the run. The Sudbury men are coming from the 
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eoQtb, and the Bedford men from the west. They met near the north 
bridge, iu front of Major Buttrick's house. They can see Bmoke ascending 




from the town and from Cokmel Barrett's, where tlie giin-carriagea are 
burning, but think that tlie British have applied tlie torch to their tionses. 




The party of British which have Ijeen to Colonel Barrett's house have re- 
turned to the bridge, and arc taking up the planks. 
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"They are burning the town. Shall we stand here and permit itt" 
■ayB Adjutant HoEmer. 

" Let us march and defend our houBee. I haven't a man that ie afraid 
to go," says Major Buttrick. 

" Neither have I. Let us go," says Captain Davis. 

Tliey are live hundred now. Colonel Barrett is commander. 

" File right ; march to the bridge. Don't lire unless you are fired upon," 
is his order. 

John Buttrick aud Luther BIaiichard,fiferB, strike up the" White Cock- 
ade," tlie drums beat, and the uieu move on in double files, Captain Davis 
and the Acton men leading, tlie Sudbury, Coacurd, Lincoln, and Bedford 
men following. 




The British, one hundred and fifty, are on the cast side, and the Ameri- 
cans on the wegt side, of the river. Tliey are not ten rods apart. A British 
soldier raises his giin. Tliere is a flash, and the fifer, Luther Blancliard, 
feels a prick in his side. A dozen British fire. Captain Davis leaps into 
the air and falls with a ball tlmmgh his heart. Nevermore will Ilannah, 
the beloved wife mindinf; the children at home, feel the lips of the brave 
man upon her check. Abner Ilosmer also falls dead. 

" Fire ! for God's sake, fire !" Major Bnttriok shouts it He raises his 
gun, takes quick aim, and fires the shot which Kev. Mr. Emerson's grandson 
says, " is heard around the world." 

Captain Brown is a Christian. He never swore an oath in his life, but 
his blood is up, and he utters a terrible curse, aud shouts, " They are firing 
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balls ! Fire, fire t" he ehouts, takes aim, and a British soldier falls, the first 
in the afEray. " Fire ! fire 1 fire !" 

The ahout runs aloiig the line. Two or more of the British fall killed 
or wounded, and the others flee toward ^e village. 



\m 








"The war 1 as begun and no o e knows when it will end," saje Noah 
Parkhurst o e of tl e L neol nen 

It s ele en o clock L e tenant colonel Smith and Major Pitcaim 
are alarmed Tlev se d o t ne e gerb to bring in the scattered troops. 
The Yankee blood s gett ng 1 otte tha Major Pitcairn thought possibla ■ 
He has et rred t effect all a d I a o 1 f e will yet go out in the fire be 
haa kindled. Colonel Smith marshals the troops in frent of Elisha Jones's 
honse. 

It is high time he was on his return to Boston. Yet he does not like 
to go, for fear the Yankees will think he is afraid. He will not be in a 
hnrrj. But the Yankees are gathering in larger force. He can see them 
down by the river. Tliey are marching round through the meadows to cut 
off his retreat. Twehe o'clock. The British move out of the town, but 
instantly from behind the fences rise up unseen faces. There is a rattle of 
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mnskets, and British soldiers drop by tlie roadside. The miiiute-men are 
no longer in line. Every man tights for himself. He is his own general 




and captain Coloiitl bintlh n woiiiidtd in the leg and Major Pitcnirii in 
the aim lie tumbles fiom bis boi>« and il e bcrbe e^iapes. The Ameri- 
cans see It runnnig wild iii the fields and capture it. The IJrttish are upon 
tlie run now. Down the road toward l^xington they flee, stopping now 
nnd then to load and tii'e, then running again, with men dropping from the 
ranks at every step. 

The Billerica Jind the Rending ininute-meii have arrived to harass them, 
and there in a sharp figlit at Mcrriam'fi Curiior. 




At every corner, every tuni, in every orchard, in every wood, tlie min- 
e-men attack tiic retreating troo|>s. 
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Back to Lexiugton they hasten. Oh, what a welcome sight is that which 
they behold ! Lord Percy, with eleven hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon, are at Lexington. The fugitives are worn out. Their tongues 
hang from their mouths, like the tongues of deer when hunted by hounds, 
as they throw themselves upon the ground under the protection of the 
sheltering cannon. 

And now it is a battle all the way to Charlestown. The shades of 
evening fall as the British troops rush across the narrow neck of land to 
Charlestown. Seventy-three of their number have been killed, and one 
hundred and seventy-two wounded, and twenty-six missing. Of the min- 
ute-men, forty-nine have been killed and thirty-six wounded. Men from 
thirty-one towns have followed them. Such the story. 

It was no great hardship for Elijah and Dodifei, Esek and Nicholas, to 
spread their blankets in a bam and sleep on a haymow, for many a time, 
while out hunting raccoons, they had slept on the ground. 

From Medford they could look across the salt-mai*shes and see the 
steeples of the meeting-houses in Boston, and at Tiight, when all was quiet, 
could hear the clock on one of the steeples striking the hours. 

Colonel Stark drilled the regiment every day. The boys had enough 
to eat, the nights were warm, the days beautiful, and so the time passed 
Bwiftly by. 2* 
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CHAPTER IL 

BUNKER HILL. 

""OOOM!" 

-L^ It was day-break on the morning of the 17th of June, when the 
roar of a cannon went over the marshes toward Medford and Cambridge. 
Elijali, and Dodifer, and Nicholas, and all the other soldiers, sprung to 
their feet and rushed out-of-door^ 

" Boom !" it came again. And now, looking toward Charlestown, they 
saw a white cloud enveloping the war-ship Lively^ which was at anchor in 
the stream between Boston and Charlestown. There was a bright flash, and 
again the deep, heavy thunder of the cannon came rolling over the green 
marshes. 

They wondered what was going on, but as the day brightened they 
oould see that not only the Lively^ but tlie other ships, were firing at an 
embankment of earth which had been thrown up during tlie night on a 
hill overlooking Charlestovm. When the sun rose, they could see men at 
work with picks and shovels. The firing soon ceased, but the work went 
on. Soon it was rumored througli the camp that Colonel William Prescott, 
with about one thousand men, part of his own regiment, about one-third 
of Colonel Bridge's, and a third of Colonel Frye's, and one company of 
Connecticut men, under Lieutenant- colonel Knowlton, had started from 
Cambridge the evening before, to construct a fort on one of the hills near 
Charlestown. Before they started they paraded on Cambridge Common, 
in front of the meeting-house ; and the President of Harvard College, Rev. 
Mr. Langdon, offered prayer. Two sergeants with dark lanterns led the 
way, and the soldiers marched in silence, followed by two carts loaded with 
picks and shovels. They crossed Charlestown Neck about eleven o'clock, 
but it was after midnight before a shovelful of earth was thrown up; and 
there they were, working like beavers, with the cannon-shot flying around 
them. 

About nine o'clock an oflicer came to Medford, where Colonel Stark 
had his head-quarters, with a message from General Artemus Ward, who 
was commander-in-chief of all the troops around Boston. His head-quar- 
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ters were at Cambridge. A few minutes later the adjutant of the regi- 
ment came out of Colonel Stark's quarters with an order for Lieutenant- 
colonel Wyman to, march with two hundred men to Charlestown, to re- 
enforce Colonel Prescott. Dodifer had been transferred to another com- 
pany, and his was one of those ordered to march. 

" I wish that our company had been selected," said Elijah. 

" Don't be in a hurry, boy," said the old soldier, who had fought at 
Quebec. " Likely as not you'll have a chance to show your pluck before 
night, for what our boys are doing on the hill there is like giving General 
Gage's nose a tweak. Ye see, our boys can fire right plum-down upon the 
ships ; and if he don't try to drive 'em out, then I'm mistaken." 

Elijah looked across the marshes once more and saw that the tide was 
coming in, and that the Lively and another war-ship, the Synnnetry^ were 
floating up-stream. The Symmetry came well up toward Charlestown Neck 
and dropped anchor. The firing from the ships had stopped, but now it 
began again louder than ever. The church bells were ringing in Cam- 
bridge, and there was a general commotion in all the camps. 

About eleven o'clock another officer came in haste from Cambridge to 
»ee General Stark. A minute or two later, the drummers came out with 
their drums and began to beat the long roll. 

" Fall in ! fall in !" shouted the oflicers. 

The boys seized their powder-horns and bullet-pouches and guns, and 
took their places in the ranks. The regiment marched to Colonel Stark's 
quarters, and each man received a gill of powder and several bullets and 
an extra flint. Colonel Stark came out, drew his sword, and turned to the 
regiment. 

" By sections, quick step, shoulder arms, march !" was his order. The 
drums beat, the regiment moved down the street, crossed a bridge spanning 
the Mystic River, and took tlie road leading to Charlestown. 

The bell on Medford meeting-house was ringing for twelve o'clock 
when they started. An hour's march brought them to an elevation called 
Plowed Hill, from whence they could look down upon the harbor and 
upon Charlestown. The Symmetinj^ with twenty guns, threw shot across 
Charlestown Neck, over which they must march. Farther down the har- 
bor, near the ferry between Charlestown and Boston, was the Lively^ with 
twenty guns ; beyond it the GUtsgow^ with twenty -four guns ; the Cerbe- 
rus^ with thirty-six guns ; and the Somerset^ with sixty-eight guns. Admi- 
ral Graves's flag was floating in the breeze above the quarter-deck of the 
Somerset The SymTuetry was sweeping the Neck with its guns, while 
the other ships were flring at the bank of yellow earth on the hill. 
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The regiment marched on, and came to some troops that liad halted in 
the road, as if afraid to cross the narrow isthmus leading to Charlestown. 
Elijah saw Major Maclary, of Colonel Stark's regiment — a tall man, for 
whom he had great respect — step forward to see what the trouble was. 

" Why don't you go ahead ?" Major Maclary asked. 

The halting troops made no reply. 

"If you ain't going, step one side, will you, and give us a chance?" 

The troops stepped to the side of the road, and the regiment 
marched on. 

"Bang! bang! bang!" went the cannon of the Symmetry. Suddenly 
the air was full of horrifying noises. Something unseen went by with a 
terrible screech. Sometliing plowed a furrow in the ground and threw 
the gravel stones into the boys' faces. Something came with a terrible 
whirr, and passed over their heads. Their hair stood on end. They 
wislied that they were not there, and wanted to turn and run. They 
never were so frightened before. Colonel Stark was marching, at the 
head of the regiment, a slow and measured step. They wished he would 
go faster. 

" Don't you tliink it would be well to go across upon the double- 
quick?" Captain Dearborn asked. 

"No; one fresh man is w^ortli two tired ones," the colonel replied, 
keeping the same steady step. They crossed in safety. As they passed 
np the hill on the other side, they met some soldiers who had been at work 
through the night upon the intrenchments. 

" What's the news ?" Elijah asked. 

" The red-coats are landing at Moulton's Point,'' said one. 

"A cannon-shot killed one of our men — Asa Pollard, of Billerioa," said 
another. 

" But ain't you going the wrong way ?" Esek Earl asked. 

" We have worked all night and through the forenoon without a wink 
of sleep, nor have we had any thing to eat or drink," said one of the retir- 
inoj soldiers. 

The regiment came to some houses, where Colonel lleed's New Hamp- 
shire regiment was quartered. It was under arms, and followed Colonel 
Stark's up a hill, and over it to a rail-fence, which ran from the water 
straight up the hill, toward the intrenchment. 

The farmers had been mowing their grass the day before, and had 
raked some of it into cocks and windrows. As thev came to the fence, 
Elijah saw the Connecticut troops under Colonel Ivnowltcm at work, tear- 
ing down another rail -fence and setting it up against the one behind. 
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which tliey had halted, and stuffing the space between with hay. 
Stark told his men to do the lianie. The boys laid 
down their guns, and in a few minutes had a hay 
breast work, which, i£ it would not stop a bnllet, would 
at least screen tliem from the red-coats. 

Colonel Stark got over tlie fence, went out about w 
eight rods, and drove a stake into tlie ground. | 

" There, boys," lie said, "if the red-coats attack ub, g 
wait till tliey get to this stake before you fire." 

The boys had shot partridges farther away than 
that, and they tliought that a red-coat would stand a 
poor chance at that dii^tance. ^ 

AH the while, Dodifer was in the intrencliinent on ? , 

the top of the hill. lie could look over the breast- J I 

work and see all that was going on. At first he did | li 

not dare to look, the cannon-balls flew so thick; bnt [\ 

he soon got accustomed to hearing them fiy past, and 1 

took a look now and tlien. 2 i/ 

There was a great commotion in Boston, Oflicers 
were riding furiously through the streets, and soldiers 
were marching from their barracks to Long Wharf. I 
The roofs of the houses were covered with people, j 
Cannon on Copp's Hill were flaming and thundering, r 
sending their shot across the water. The harbor was 
alive with boats bringing soldiers from Long Wharf 
to Moulton's Point. 

One of the liills was owned by Mr. Breed, and % 
the other by Mr. Bunker. The foi-tifications were on 2 
■ Breed's Ilili, but the engagement is known as the bat- J 
tie of Bunker Hill. 

Behind him, Dodifer saw an embankment of earth, 
extending from the noi-th-east corner of the inti-ench- 
ment down the hill. There were few soldici-s in the ? 
intrenchment at this moment — not more than three s 
hundred. The rest — worn and tired, hungry and S 
sleepy — had straggled away, except a few, whom Col- 3 
onel Prescott had sent down into the village of Charles- ' 
town. Dodifer was glad when he saw the rest of the 
regiment, followed by Colonel Reed's, march down to 
the fence, and when some soldiers from Colonel Kix- 
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od's, Colonel Little'e, and other regimentav arrived, to help defend tha 

iotrencbmentB. An officer on a white horse was riding furiously abonL 
One moment he would be at the intrenchraent," 
talking with Colonel Prescott; then ho would 
gallop to the rail -fence and talk with Colonel 
Reed and Colonel Stark, and with the men; 
then he would be away to the rear, hurrying 
up re-enforcements, and planning another in- 
trenchineut on Bimker Hill, 

" That is ' Old Put.' He is a tiger at fight- 
ing; I was with him at Ti," said a soldier, who 
had fought the French and Indians at Ticon- 
deroga. It was Israel Putnam, from Connect- 
icut. 
A noble-looking man, well dressed, and in the prime of life, entered 

the intrench men t. Dodifer saw some of the soldiers take off their hats to 

bim, "Tliat is Dr. Warren, of Bus- 
ton, one of the truest patriots tliat 

ever lived. He bas just been made a 

general," said a soldier. 

Dr. Warren went up to Colonel 

Prescott and shook hands witli hiiu 
" I yield the command to you,' 

said Colonel Prescott. 

" Oh no ; I come as a volunteer " 

the doctor replied, and looked around 

for a gun. 

The cannon-balls were flying thick 

er than ever, and some of the soldiers 

were frightened. To inspire thein 

with courage. Colonel Prescott step 

ped upon the embankment and walk 

ed backward and foi-ward, telling the soldiers not to fire till the British 

were so near that they could see tlie white of their eyes, and then to aira 

at their belts. Tlie soldiers admired him, he was so cool. Tbey fixed 

their flints, looked at the priming, and waited for tlie coming-ou of the 

britifib. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

THE sun was shining from a cloudless sky, and Dodifer could see all 
that was going on down in the harbor. The British troops were land- 
ing and forming on the beach. While the boats went back to Boston for 
more soldiers* those already landed sat down upon the grass and eat their 
dinners. When all had arrived, the regiments formed in a field. There 
were five of them — the fifth, thirty-eighth, forty-third, forty-seventh, and 
fifty-second, and a battalion of marines; nearly three thousand men in all. 
The officers were noble-looking men. General Howe was commander-in- 
chief ; General Burgoyne and General Pigot commanded under him. 

It was a grand sight — the long Hues, the red coats faced wuth buff, the 
white pantaloons of the soldiers, the white cross-belts, the bright buckles, 
the tall caps, the sunlight gleaming from the guns and bayonets, the mov- 
ing columns, the drums beating, the fifes playing, the bugles blowing, the 
ships all aflame, and great white clouds rolling high above the masts, an- 
other white cloud ascending from Copp's Hill in Boston, the roofs of the 
houses covered with people : all together it was the grandest sight Dodifer 
had ever seen — so grand that he almost forgot that he was standing there 
to fight those advancing columns of Old England. The thought came: 
what chance would he and his fellow-soldiei-s have, men and boys as they 
were, without discipline, knowing notliing of war, without bayonets, with 
only their shot-guns, with a few bullets, and only a gill of powder in their 
horns — what chance would they have of defeating troops that had fought 
the veteran soldiers of Finance and Spain? Not much. Yet it was no 
time to flinch. He resolved to do his best. 

Similar thoughts came to Elijah, Esek, and Nicholas, as they lay upon 
the grass behind the fence. They could hear the cannon roaring, and, ae 
they looked along the water toward Moulton's Point, could see the lighi- 
infantry and grenadiers getting ready to advance. 

The British troops were in motion, advancing slowly. They were yet 
at a considerable distance, when there was a flash, a puff of smoke. 
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"Do«n' down'" shouted every body. The boys dropped lieliiiid the 
fence, and the next iiiomciit a cannon-ball went screaming over their 
heads. 

" It whistles a lively tune," said Esek. 

Behind the intronchments there was a good deal of excitement just at 
this moment. Some of the men had rifles, and they liad been aceustoraed 
to bring down a buck or a wolf or fox at long range. They laid their 
rifles on the top of the intrcnchment and took aim and fli-cd. and men 
down in the British ranks suddenly threw up their hands and fell lieadlong. 

"Stop firing!" shouted Colonel Prescott: and an oflicer jumped upon 
the embankment and kicked up the rifles. 

" Save your powder. AVait till they get within eight rods," he said, and 
the soldiers reloaded their rifles and wailed. 

The light-infantry and grenadiers were getting nearer to tue fence, 
Elijah pecjwd througli the hay and saw the soldiers of the front rank come 
to a halt. lie heard the colonel commanding thoni saj', "Take aim!" 
They leveled their pieces. " Fire !" he sliouted. There was a flash, a white 
cloud, and the air was filled with leaden hail which struck into the ground, 
splintered tlie rails of t!ie fence, or flew above the heads of the boys and 
their fellow-soldiers. 
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" Keep quiet, boys ; don't be in a hurry," said Captain Abbot, as he 
walked up and down the line. 

Another volley came, and another. The bullets were whistling close to 
Elijah's ears. He was getting nervous, for the British troops were only a 
few rods away — so near that he could hear their tramping. He cocked his 
gun — he was down on one knee, with the muzzle resting on a rail. There 
was a clicking of locks all along the line. 

"Don't get flustered ; keep cool," said Captain Abbot 

"Aim low," said an old soldier at Elijah's right hand. 

" Take good aim," said one at the left 

" Pick off the oflicers," said Esek. 

Elijah ran his eye along his gun-barrel and took aim at a white belt. 
It was a good mark to aim at, a white belt on a red coat, and many a sol- 
dier died that day, as there has on many other battle-fields, simply because 
the showy uniform of Old England is the best of targets. 

The white pantaloons and red coats were up to the stake which Colonel 
Stark had driven. There was a sudden crack, a rattle, a roar. The boys 
fired, then sprung to their feet and loaded their guns as quick as they 
could. There was a white cloud along the fence from the water up the hill 
almost to the embankment Looking through the? smoke, Elijah could see 
men reeling and falling to the ground. Some were down on their knees 
trying to get up. Some were trying to save themselves fronf going down. 
The front rank was broken up. Some were miming; oflicers were flour- 
ishing their swords, and trying to stop them. Elijali fired again as quick 
as he could, and so did all around him. The second line of the Pritish 
was tumbling to pieces, and the third ; and a moment later all except the 
officers took to their heels and ran back through the fields to Moulton's 
Point 

The boys off with their hats, swung them over tlieir heads, and hurraed 
as loud as they could. And now the intrench ment on the hill was all 
aflame, and the regiments under General Pigot were fleeing. 

"Hurra! hurra! hurra!" came from the hill. The back- woodsmen 
were a match for the troops of Old England ! 

There was a great commotion at Moulton's Point. Officers were run- 
ning here and there rallying the men, telling them how disgraceful it was 
for them to be whipped by a handful of Yankees. After a while the lines 
were reformed, and tlie Britisli troops advanced a second time. 

There were some brick-kilns in one of the fields, and the artillery came 
past them, wheeled into position, and began to fire upon the breastwork. 
The light-infantry and grenadiers came on again, but not quite so proudly 
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as before. They halted, fired, advanced, and fired again. The ballets 
came through the hay. A soldier close to Elijah was wounded. At first 
Elijah, Esek, and Nicholas had trembled, but now they were as cool as if 
waiting to get a shot at a deer. 

The British came on. Click, click, click, went the gun-locks again. 
They were so near that Elijah could see the whites of their eyes. 

Again there was a ripple and a deafening roar. When the smoke cleared 
away there was a heap of dead and wounded — a windrow of men. Some 
staggered a few ste|)s before they fell, while others dropped as nine -pins 
drop when the ball goes down the alley. Again the British troops were 
fleeing, and vain were all the efforts of the officers to stop them. 

While this was going on in front of the fence, Dodifer and the men 
behind the intrenchinent were waiting for the advance of the troops under 
General Pigot. The British went slowly up the hill. They almost reached 
the intrenchment when the parapet blazed, and the ranks went down as 
the grass falls before the mower, and those who could get away fled to 
Moulton's Point. Again there was a hurra. 

" We can lick the lobsters," shouted Dodifer, in his enthusiasm. 

" We'll drive 'em into the sea," shouted another. 

Nearly a third part of the British had been killed or wounded. Gen- 
eral Howe saw his tine army melting away. Thus far he had been de- 
feated, but it never would do to give it up so. What would the king say? 
What would all England say ? He nmst drive the rebels out of the fort, 
or his honor and every thing else would be lost. 

" It is murder," said the British soldiers. " No troops can stand such a 
flre." 

General Clinton was in Boston, and now he came across the harbor 
with four hundred men to help in a third attack. 

The British soldiers laid aside their knapsacks and prepared for a last 
desperate attempt. General Howe had learned a lesson from the New 
Hampshire boys behind the fence. He would not have any more men 
slaughtered there; he would only make believe that he was going to attack 
them; he would march a few soldiers in that direction, but would hurl his 
main body upon the handful of men behind the intrenchment on the hill. 
He had discovered the weak place in the intrenchment: it was at the 
north-east corner. 

Suddenly a black smoke rolled up from Charlestown, growing blacker 
every moment. The town was on tire. A shot, called a carcass, had been 
fired across the water from Boston, with the intention of setting the town 
on fire, and now the flames were leaping from window and roof and steeple. 
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In a few miaiitee four hundred houses were on fire. While the town 
9 burning, the light - infantry, ae before, inarched toward the fence, but 
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when the troo])s readied the brick-kilns they turned to the left and marched 
toward the iulrenehinent. Elijah and the men at the fence saw them tnm, 
rank after rank, and fii-cd at them, but they were a piiod distance away, 
and the halls fell sliort and the ranks pressed on. Dodifer and the few 
soldiers in the fort fired as fast as they could, hut their jviwder was gone, 
for they had only a -xW] at the outset. The Uritisli came nearer. Dodifer 
heard a hurra behind him, and saw them lea|)ing over the i>araiiet at the 
north-oast corner. He had no bayonet, nor had many of those by liis side. 
Some used the butts of their guns to heat out tlie iirains of the Dritish, but 
they were quickly shot or bayoneted. lie saw Dr. Warren in the tiiickest 
of the fight. A Iii-itish soldier was aiming at him, and the next moment 
the noble man fell. 

" Retreat !" said Colonel Prescott. 

The British had already cut off Dodifcr's escape toward the north-east. 
He rsn to the we?t side, leajied over the emiiankment almost into the faces 
of the British that were coming up on that side, A red-coal stabbed at 
him, but did not hit him. Bullets whi/zed past him. One soldier fired in 
his face. The smoke covered him, and the grains of powder from the gnn 
made his 'cheeks smart, but the bullet did not touch him. He escaped past 
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the advancing line. He was going to throw away his gun, that he might 
run faster, but concluded he would not. He reached a rail-fence, sprung 
over it, and fell upon the other side. The bullets came against the rails 
like hail-stones in a shower. He' was out of breath, and concluded to lie 
still a moment. 

"We've stiffened that young Yankee," said a British soldier. 

" They think that they have hit me," said Dodifer to himself. He 
heard the ti*amp of those who were fleeing, and the shouts and hurras of 
the British. He recovered his breath and started once more. The balls 
flew around him, but in a minute he was so far away that he dropped into 
a walk. 

Colonel Stark, Colonel Reed, and Colonel Knowlton were coming up 
from the fence. Dodifer saw Elijah knd Esek carrying a wounded soldier. 
Getting nearer, he saw that it was Nicholas — a ball had gone through his 
foot He helped them, and together they went to Bunker Hill. General 
Putnam was there, riding to and fro, shouting and swearing. 

" Stop here, yon cowards ! We can beat 'em here !" he cried. He was 
wet with sweat and covered with dust. 

The soldiers would not stop, and as the boys went down the hill toward 
tlie "Neck," they could hear him still shouting, "Stop here! we can lick 
em here !" 

The ships were firing faster than ever across the " Neck." Just in ad- 
vance of the boys was Major Maclary, the brave man who had opened the 
way for the regiment in the morning. They saw him fall, struck by a 
grape-shot He hved only a few minutes. The shot flew all around them, 
but they got across the " Neck " safely, and carried Nicholas into a house 
where a surgeon had set up his hospital. 

It was sunset when they reached the high ground on Plowed Hill. 
They were tired and hungry. They had no tents, bnt kindled fires in the 
field and cooked their supper, and through the evening talked over the 
events of the day. 

They were sorry to learn that one hundred and forty of their number 
had been killed, and two hundred and seventy-one wounded. But the loss 
of the British was terrible — two hundred and twenty-six killed, and eight 
hundred and twenty-eight wounded. 

The old soldiers lighted their pipes, threw themselves upon the grass, 
and told stories of the days when they fought the French and Indians. A 
Connecticut soldier told about General Putnam's exploits. 

" He has smelled gunpowder before," he said. " He is as brave as a 
lion. I never heard him swear, though, before to-day; he is a member of 
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the church, bat it made him mad to see the retreat, when we had all but 
beaten the British. X was with Old Put at Foit Edward in '55. One 
hot day in August, lie and Captain Robert Sogers, of the New Hampehire 
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Bangers, and a dozen of us took a tramp to see what the French and red- 
ekins were doing at Crown Point. We got close up to the fort. Hogen 
and Put crept up under tlio walls and made wimt discoveries they could, 
but 8tnml)lcd upoti two Frencli soldiers. One of the Frenchmen seized 
Eogers's gun, and tlie other was about to stab him, when Put up with his 
gun and split the fellow's head open. The other Frenchman took to his 
heels, and gave an alarm ; and the whole garrison, Frencli and Indiana, 
several hundred, swarmed out like so many hornets when you give the nest 
a stirring-np; t)ut we all got back safe and siuind. 

"The next year, in '.'»7, we wei-e ;it Fort IvKvard. One day a party of 
wood-chop|)ers and a guard of fifty Uritish soldiers were surprised by a 
legion of Indians. The captain of the guard sent to tlie fort for help. 
General Lyman was coniinauder, but was afraid to send ont auy troops. 
Old Put boiled over at that, and started upon the run with the Rangers. 
Lyman called to him to 8to]>; tmt Put was deaf just then, and we rushed 
into the woods yelling like oo many devils. AVc poured a volley into the 
Indians and drove tliein. 




" I was there with Putnam nil tlie next winter," tlie old soldier went on 
to say, " and one morning tlie barracks took tire. We riiGlied out with our 
CRinp-kettles, formed a line down to the river, and passed the kettles from 
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hand to hand to Putnam, who climbed upon the roof and dashed the water 
on the fire, which was close to the magazine, where all our powder was 
stored. A single spark lighting on the powder would have sent him and 
all the rest of us sky-high quicker than you can say Jack Robinson. 

" Colonel Haviland was our colonel, and he ordered the captain to get 
down, but Putnam refused, and kept throwing water till the lire was put 
out His hands and face were badly blistered, and it was a month before 
he got out of the hospital. 

" The next summer we had a nice scrimmage with five hundred French 
and Indians under Molong. Putnam, and sixty of us soldiers, were order- 
ed to go to Lake Champlain to see wliat the French and red-skins were up 
to. We built a stone wall on the shore of the lake for a breastwork, 
planted a lot of pines and hemlocks in front of it, so that from the lake 
you never would have mistrusted that a wall had been built there. We 
were as still as mice. The canoes c^me, got abreast of us, when one of 
the Rangei's hit his gun against a stone. Quick as a fiash the Indians 
stopped paddling. 

" ' Let 'em have it !' shouted Old Put, and we sent a lot of red-skins 
heels over head into the lake. But we were only a handful, as they could 
see by our firing, and the French captain landed to cut us off. We saw 
what he was up to, and got ahead of him, and all hands returned without 
a scratch. 

"A few days later we were out on a scout, and the French and In- 
dians, under Molong, ambushed us. We sprung behind trees and fought 
like tigers. Putnam shot four Indians and aimed at another, but his 
gun missed fire, and, before he could fix the flint, the Indians sprung 
upon him, and seized his gun. They had surrounded us, and we had to 
surrender. 

"The Indians had a special spite against Putnam because he had killed 
80 many of 'cm ; so at night, when we halted, they tied him to a tree, got a 
lot of wood, heaped it around hijii, and were going to burn him at the 
stake; but it was raining hard, und put the tire out. They kindled it 
again; but the French captain, Moloni^, found out wliat the red-skins were 
about, rushed up, kicked away the brands, and took him to his own tent, 
and so saved his life. 

•"The next year General Amherst sent Putnam up to Oswegatchie 
(Ogdensburg), and he captured a lot of French and Indians. He was 
with Wolfe at Quebec. In '62 he fought the Spaniards in Cuba; and in 
'64, when that red-skin Pontiac got up his conspiracy, Putnam command- 
ed the Provincials that were sent away up the lakes to Detroit. I guess 
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there ain't a man in America wlio has seen more tigliting tliati Old Put. 
He has had lots of liair-breadth escapes. He is as generous as lie is brave. 
He drove a Hock of sheep to Boston last summer when tlie people were 
almost starving after the port was shut up. He had a square talk with 
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General Gage and Lord Percy. lie in well atqiiainted with them, for all 
three were together in Canada. Gage laughed at the idea of our fighting 
"'Why, with five thousand troops I can march from Massachusetts to 
Georgia,' said he. 
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" ' So you can,' says Putnam, ' if you behave yourself, and pay for what 
yon eat i but if you attempt to do it in a hostile manuer, the women will 
give you a drubbing with their skimmers.' 

" Putuam has a farm in Connecticut, and keeps a tavern. He has a 
pictDre of Geueral Wolfe on the sign. When 
the news came of the battle of Lexington, he 
was plowing. He unharnessed his team, left 
tlie plow in t)ie furrow, mounted his horse, and, 
without stopping to cliange his clotlies, start- 
ed. " If tliere is any fighting to he done, he 
is always 'i-ound." 

Tlie old soldier had finislied his pipe, and 
now threw liimself on the ground on the lee- 
ward side of the fire. 

" The smoke will blow in your face," said 
Esek. 

" That won't hurt me ; but let me tell you a 
tiling wortli knowing, my lioy," said the soldier. "Always sleep on the 
leeward side o£ tlie tire. True, you will get the smoke, but tlie heat will 
dry up the dampness and keep you from having the rheumatiz. If you 
don't want your bones to ache by-and-by, sleep on the side where the 
smoke blows." 

The boys saw the philcsophy of it, and lay down by his side, and so 
spent their fli^t night after a battle. 
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CHAPTEU IV. 
DRIVING THE UIirnsH OL'T OP BOSTON. 

NOW eame hard work with the spade and shovel. AVliile some ot the 
soldiers kept guard, others threw up iTitrenchineiits, til! from WiTiter 
Hill, where Colonel Stark's regiment was stationed, around to Doi-chester, 
were fortifications, completely shutting the British army in Boston. 

There came an important day — the 3d of July. Congress had appoint- 
ed General George Washington 
comniander-in-uhief, and he liad 



arrived at General Ward's 
qiiartei-s in Camhridge. 
boys had heard of hini- 
he had l>een a snrvevor 



i;ad- 
The 
-I hat 
and 




had accompanied (.ieneral Itrad- 
doek in his disastrous campaign 
against Fort Du Quesne, and 
had 6hown himself to he a hrave 
and ahle commander. 

On t!ie morning of the 3d 
of July, the regiment parade<l 
and marched to the colleges in 
Cambridge, and were dmwn up 
in brigades on the Connnon. 
Tliey saw a noble-looking man, 
accompanied by General Put- 
nam, General Ward, and nearly 
all the generals in the arniy, 

ride cut from General AVard's liead-quartei-s. The cavalcade drew up 
under a great elm. 

The regiments presented arms, the drums beat a salute, General Wash- 
ington raised his cocked hat. and then, replacing it on his head, drew his 
sword, and rode along the lines. He was in the prime of life. He wore 
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s blue coat with buff triininiiiga, buff breeches, and high top-boots, an 
epaulet on each shoulder, and a black cockade on hiti Itat. lie sat splen- 
didly on his horse. There were decision and energy in all his movements. 
Ho was reputed to be rich, and owner of a great estate on the banks of tlie 
Potomac; but he had left all to take command of the army. The soldiers 
regarded him with great respect, and his coining ga\e them renewed con- 
fidence. 

A strict gnai-d was kept everywhere, and the British troops in Boston 
soon foimd themselves in want of fresh provisions. They could get no veg- 
etables, nor fresh meat. Somebody in the American camp got up a hand- 
bill and printed it Elijah took a copy when lie went out on picket at 
Charlestown Neck, He was so close to the British sentinel, that they could 
talk with one another. Elijah rolled tlie handbill round a stone, and threw 
it at the British soldier, who picked it up, and this is what he read : 
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Amebican Abxt. Engubh Asjti. 

1. SeTeo doUart & monih. 1. Tbree-pence a day. 

2, Fmh proviBious in plenlj. 2. Rotten salt pork. 
8. Health. 8. The scurry. 

1. Freedom, eaoc^ affinenee, and a good farm. 4. Slavery, befEgsiy, and want. 

The red-coat put it into his pocket ; but the next night a deserter came 
over to t)ie AinericaiiB — the next niglit another ; and bo many came that 
General Howe was much perplexed, and shot several who tried to escape. 

In September, vulunteei-s were called for to go on a secret expedition 
through the woods of Maine to capture Quebec. Uodifer joined the ex- 
pedition, and bid good-bje to Elijah and Esek. Where lie went, and what 
he saw, will be narrated in the next chapter. 

Elijah, Eeek, and Nicholas remained with the army diggmg trenches, 
standing as aentinels, or acting as guards at Washington's head-quarters in 
Cambridge. 

There was a scarcity of arms in tlie American ranks around Boston, bat 
there catne a day of great rejoicing, for an American vessel, tlie 
Z^e, commanded by Captain Mosely, captured the English brig '-- 
Ifancy, and took it into Marblehead, with two thonsand miis- -. -" 
kets, one hundred thonsand dints, thirty thousand caimon-shot, _j,' 
thirty tons of musket -brills, and one thirteen -inch mortar. 
The Essex County fanners turned out with their o-xen, and '.^ I , 
drew the aunnunition into camp. When tlie long 
line of teams wound over the Medford marehes and 
reached Cambridge, the soldiers cheered till 
they were liuarse. 

Elijah and Esck 
worked witli levers 
and crow-bars, helping 
place tlie mortar be- 
hind one of the in- 
trenclimcnts. Wheu 
they got it in ]>osi- 
tion, Genera] Put- 
nam, in hisenthn-- 
. Biasm, mounted It, 
with a bottle of rum, 
and drank to its new 
name, " The Congress 
Boston. 
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On a foggy morning in December, 1775, Klijali and Esek were sent 
with other soldiei-s to a little round hill called "Cobble Hill," almost 
down to the edge of the water, to tlirow up an inti-enehraent. There was 
a British war-ship at anchor only a short distance away, but the fog waa 
so thick tliat they worked all the forenoon without being discovered. At 




last tlie fog lifted, and then the sliip's cannon began to thunder, and the 
balls came so thick that they had to quit. In the night they went back 
with a caimon and placed it in (tosition — a thirty-four-poundcr. As soon 
as it was light enougli in the moniing, Cajitain Smith sighted the cannon, 
and sent a ball whizzing over the marsh that went jjlump into the side of 
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the vessel, and followed it up till the captain raised his anchor, hoisted his 
sails, and made all haste to get away. The soldiers shonted so loud that 
the British on Bunker Hill heard the hurra, and began to let their cannon 
roar in reply. They wasted a great deal of powder, doing no harm to any 
body. 

General Washington established strict discipline, and looked carefully 
after the health of the array. Provisions were plenty. This is what 
Elijah and Esek had served to them during a week : 

MEATS. 

Corned beef or pork, half a pound per day, four days in a week. 
Fresh beef two days. 
Salt fish one day. 

FLOUB. 

One pound of flour per day. 

Three pints of pease or beans during the week. 

Half a pint of rice once a Week. 

OTHER THINGS. 

Potatoes, onions, cabbages, turnips, butter, molasses, and a quart of spruce - beer every day, 
with now and then a glass of grog. 

The determination of the Americans to resist the aggressions of the 
king and his ministers was not confined to New England, but extended to 
all the colonies. It was a common cause, and the people of Virginia and 
the Carolinas were just as ready to take up arms in defense of their rights 
as the people of Massachusetts. 

One day there came marching into camp a regiment from Virginia, 
from the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. It was commanded by 
Daniel Morgan. The men wore frocks trimmed with fur, and fur caps 
ornamented with buck-tails. On their breasts were the words uttered by 
Patrick Henry in the House of Burgesses in Virginia, " Liberty or Death!" 
They were armed with rifles, and had marched all the weary way from 
beyond the Potomac, to have a hand in driving the British out of Boston. 

General Washington was riding out to inspect the intrench men ts, and 
met the brave riflemen. General Morgan saluted the commander-in-chief. 

" From the right bank of the Potomac, general !" 

From the Potomac ! Then they were old neighbors. He must shake 
hands with them; and the commander-in-chief dismounts, goes along tlie 
line, and, with tears upon his cheeks, shakes hands with tlie hardy hunts- 
men of the Shenandoah, who have shown such devotion to their country. 

The 1st of January, 1776, was an eventful day. The regiments were 

8 
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paraded to receive tlie new flags which Congress had agreed upon. Up to 
this time some of the regiments had carried the pine-tree Hag; other regi- 
ments, tliose from Connecticut, witlj flags bearing tliis motto, " Qui trans- 
tulii »u8tinet " (" God, wlio liath transported, will snstain ") ; but now tho- 
regiments were to figlit under a common flag. The drums beat a salute, 
the soldiers presented arms, and the flags were unfurled — eacli flag with 
thirteen stripes, blue and white, and thirteen white stare on a field of blue. 
Thirteen guns were fired, and the regiments marched back to their cainps- 
with the flags waving above them. 

Just about the time the flags were received tlie sentinels at Cliarlestown 
Neek saw a British oflicer coming down to the picket-line with a flag of 
truce. An oflicer went to meet him, to see what he wanted, and found that 
he had a proclamation wliich had just been received from England, sent 
over by the king. The king said that the Americans bad turned rebels, 
and were carrying on a war for the purpose of establishing an independent 
empire, and that the British nation would never give up the colonies. He 
had enlisted thousands of soldiers, and was negotiating with the Prince of 
Hesae, in Germany, for a large number of troops to aid in putting dowa 
the rebellion. 
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If the American soldiers would \&y down their arms and go home, he 
would not puiitBh them ; but if not, they must take the conBequeoces. 

The proclamation was read in camp, and tlio EoMiere laughed at it; 
they Bwung their hate, and cheered louder than ever." Lay down their 
arms 1 Not ihey. 

Henry Knox, the young book-seller, whose store was on Comhill, a stout, 
thick- set man, was placed in command of all the artillery. Be went to 
Ticonderoga, where there were many can- 
nons, engaged ox-teams, and one day in Feb- 
ruary the army saw foi'ty-two sleds drawn 
by oxen come into camp, loaded with can- 
non and powder and balls. "Now we will 
drive the red-coats out of Boston," said the 
soldiers. They went to work with a will, 
and soon had forty ■ nine cannon and six 
mortal's in position to send shells and solid 
shot across the water into the town. One 
ball stnick Brattle ■ street Chui-ch, and im- 
bedded itself in the wall. On the night of 
the 3d of March the cannon and mortars were thundering from sunset 
till sunrise. One shot went into the British guard-house, and wounded six 
men. Very little sleep in Boston that night, 

Elijah did not know, nor did any one in the army know, that behind 
all tliis cannonading General Washington had a grand plan. 

The next night, the cannon began to roar again. As soon as it was 
dark, the soldiers in Roxbury under General Thomas were paraded — two 
thousand in number. 

" You are to march in silence. No talking allowed," said the officers. 
The regiments came out from their camyis into the road leading to 
Dorchester Neck, and found a long line of carts, drawn by oxen and 
horses — three hundred carts in all. In the carts were gabions — great 
baskets which had been made in Dorchester in an alder swamp. Some 
were loaded with picks and spades. The teamsters had wound wisps of 
hay around the felloes, so that the wheels would make no noise. 

The troops marched down the road across the marsh, followed by the 
carts. The teamsters were not allowed to speak to their teams, but in 
silence all moved on. The moon was shining brightly, but all the while 
the cannon were flashing and thundering, sending shot and shells into the 
town. 

The soldiers crossed the lowlands and came to the hills on Dorcheetei 
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Meek, overlooking the harbor. They marched up the eteep ascent on the 
fiouth-veet side, reached the top, seized the gabions, placed tliein on the 
ground, filled them with earth, and soon had a line of strong intrench- 
ments. Besides gabions, the carts contained a large number of barrels. 
These the soldiers filled with stones, and laid them in position, so that by 
pulling away the trigs they would go rolling down the steep hill. If the 
British attempted to march up the hill, they would be crushed to death by 
the barrels. 




— a"ei 



General Howe, in Boston, listening to the cannonade, never mistrusted 
what was going on over on the hills of Dorchester Neck, 

Admiral Shuldham, commanding the fleet down in the harbor, never 
dreamed that the Yankees were getting ready to send a plunging fire 
down upon his decks. The sailors on the watch and pacing the deck of 
the Glasgow, frigate, and calling out "All is well," through the night, did 
not even catch a glimpse of the swarm of men on the hills, close at hand, 
till daylight streaked the east. They opened their eyes wide, and inform- 
ed the admiral of what was going on. The admiral came up from hia 
cabin and opened his eyes very wide, and sent a boat off in all haste to Bos- 
ton with a message to General Howe, that i£ the Yankees weie not driven 
from the hill, they would soon be able to drive the fleet out of the harbor. 

There was a sudden stir that morning in Boston. Officers were riding 
furiously through the streets, and orders were given for the whole army to 
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be ready. Boats were collected, and General Howe intended to start from 
Long Wharf and land his troops on Dorchester Neck, and inarch up the 
hill ; or get in rear of it, and cut off the retreat of the Americans, and so 
defeat them. General Washington was as wide awake as General Howe. 
He sent more troops, and had the whole army ready to march at a mo- 
ment's notice. A high wind arose. The waves rolled in from the sea. 
General Howe could not embark his troops, and before the waves calmed 
the Americans were so strongly intrenched that he saw the only thing for 
him to do was to get out of Boston. 

On Sunday morning, the 17th of March, the British troops went on 
board their ships, with a large number of the citizens who adhered to the 
cause of the kinff. It was a sad day to them — to leave their comfortable 
homes and sail away, never again to set foot in these streets. As the Brit- 
ish troops went down the harbor, the Americans marched into the town over 
the Neck. Elijah noticed that the fortifications which General Howe had 
erected were very strong. General Howe sailed for Halifax, and General 
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Washington took possession of the town. The people w^ho remained wel- 
comed him as a deliverer. A hard time they had had — cooped up for 
eleven months with thirteen thousand soldiers, and nothing to eat except 
salt beef and fish — no milk, no fresh meat or vegetables. The only thing 
that they could have in abundance was rum, and that they could get at 
three-pence a quart ! 

Once, in the month of August, General Gage sent some ships around 
Cape Cod to Connecticut with soldiers, who landed and stole a few flocks 
of sheep and some cattle, so that the army and the citizens had a taste of 
fresh meat. A few months later, a ship came from London bringing a file 
of newspapers. One paper. The London Chronicle^ contained some lines 
ridiculing General Gage's operations : 

** In days of yore, the British troops 
Have taken warlike kings in battle. 
Bat now, alas ! the valor droops, 

For Gage takes naught but harmless cattle. 

** Britons, with grief your bosoms strike ; 
Your faded laurels loudly weep ! 
Behold your heroes, Quixote-like, 
Driving a timid flock of sheep I" 
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General Howe had torn down eeveral hundred houees, and used the 
lamber for fuel. The Old South Meeting-house was used for a riding- 
ficliool. One of the offio-ers had taken Deauon Wheelock's pew, and used 
it for a pig-pen. The otlier ineeting-housea liad been need for hoBpitale, 
and the city was in a sad plight. 

To pass tlio time away, the British offioers opened a tlieatre in Fanenil 
Hall, and bronglit out a play during the winter, written by General Bnr- 
goyne, entitled "The Blockade o£ Boston." 

On the evening when it was to he enacted, General Howe and all tlie 
offiuers were there to see it. It happened that on tlie same evening Gen- 
eral Putnam sent two companies of soldiers, abont two linndred in all, to 
burn some houses at Charlestown Keck, in wliich the British outposts were 
quartered ; and wlien they attacked the pickets, drove tliem in, and set tlie 
houses on tire, the uliole British army was alarmed. The play liad just 
begun when a soldier rushed u])on tlie stage. 

"The Yankees are attacking Bunker Hill !" he shouted. 

The audience thought it was a part o£ the play, aTid cheered his vigor- 
ous acting. 

" I tell you tliey are attacking Bunker Hill !" 

Just then a cannon was lieard. 

"Oflicei-s to your commands!" shouted General Howe, and all hands 
made haste. It was the end of the play for that night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC. 

IN August, after General Washington took command of the army, a 
committee from Congress, sitting in Philadelphia, reached Cambridge 
to confer with him about sending an expedition secretly to Canada, 
through the woods of Maine, to capture Quebec. General Philip Schuy- 
ler was on Lake Champlain getting ready to capture St. John's and Mon- 
treal. Captain Benedict Arnold, of Connecticut, who started in life as an 
apothecary, but who had bought horses in Quebec and knew all about 
the town, believed that if an expedition were sent up the Kennebec 
River to co-operate with an army sent from Lake Champlain, Canada 
might be secured to the colonies. He thought that the French would 
take up arms against the British. The plan was agreed upon, and Captain 
Arnold was made a colonel and appointed to command the expedition. It 
was a great undertaking to march so far through a wilderness, where 
there were no paths, and of which very little was known. Only one white 
man had been over the route — Captain Montressor, of the British anny. 

There were thirteen companies. Two of the captains were Captain 
Dearborn, who had fought bravely at Bunker Hill, and Captain Daniel 
Morgan, from Virginia. There were two lieutenant -colonels; one was 
Christopher Green, of Rhode Island, and the other Timothy Bigelow, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. There were about eleven hundred men in all. 

On the 13th of September, Dodifer bade Elijah and Esek good-bye in 
Cambridge, slung his knapsack on his shoulders, and marched to Medford, 
and from there to Maiden. The next night the battalions camped at Bev- 
erly, and the next day, Friday, reached Newburyport. 

The good people of that town opened the Presbyterian Meeting-house 
for them to sleep in. On Sunday, Dodifer heard Rev. Mr. Parsons preach 
After meeting, the troops marched down to the wharves, went on board 
the vessels in waiting, and the fleet, sixteen vessels in all, sailed down the 
river, out into the ocean, and steered eastward. On the second morning 
they were in the Kennebec, and sailed up that river to Mr. Gardner's town, 
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where boats were in waiting. Now came hard work. The boatB were 
heavy and leaky, and were loaded with provisions — barrels of pork and 
bread and flour. They rowed up the river five miles to Fort Western, and 
from thei-e to Fort Halifax, which stood at the mouth of a small river 
which the Indians called Sebastieook. There the boats were unloaded, 
and every thing carried about eighty rods past some falls. Then the boats 
were drawn up by ropes and reloaded. The river was so rapid that half 
the time Dodifer had to be in the water, lifting the 
boats over the rucks. At night the Boltliers built 
arbors, kindled great tires, and dried tlieir clothes, 
but the air was chilling, and they shivered before 
nioniiiig. 

It was harder and colder work the next day, for 
the river was rapid. Ttie boats leaked badly, wet- 
ting their Hour and sugar. The night was so cold 
that their clothes froze, but every body was m g 
spirits. At night the boats had to be unloaded 
again, and the barrels of pork and flour carried up 
a steep ledge, and the Vioata dragged past Skow- 
hegan Falls, where tlie river boiled and foamed 
fearfully. 

The next day the water was smoother. Seven 

niik'S brought the expedition to Norridgewock Falls. 

Colonel Arnold had sent oxen and sleds in advance 

to this point, and the soldiei-s loaded the teams and 

di-agged boats and provisions a mile and a quarter 

was examined, and 

it was foiniii 

tliat a great 

dral of it was 

spuilcd. 

From Xor- 
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ridgewock it was only thirteen miles to Carrytunk, or the Devil's Falls, 
where the river leaps over a ledge and falls sixteen feet. The boats were 
unloaded again. Seven miles beyond the Devil's Falls there was another 
unloading, and every thing was packed on sleds and dragged through the 
woods four miles. The expedition had passed the last settlement ; beyond 
was a pathless wilderness. One of the riflemen shot a moose as large as 
an ox, and the soldiers had a delicious supper. 

Colonel Arnold had so few teams that the soldiers unheaded the pork 
barrels, slung the thick slices of pork on poles, and so helped get the pro- 
visions over the carrying places ; but it was hard work, staggering over the 
hillocks and fallen trees. Again the boats were launched, but could only 
go a short distance before they were again unloaded. There were trout 
in the streams, and Dodifer and the otlier soldiers caught fine strings of 
them, which they cooked for supper. 

A hard time they had the next day at the seventh carrying place, which 
was across a bog. At times Dodifer found himself sinking in the mire up 
to his knees, while staggering along with pork on his shoulders. 

On October 13th, the army had been a month on its way, and was now 
moving up Dead River, a branch of the Kennebec. The mountains were 
white with snow. Lieutenant-colonel Bigelow thought that perhaps Que- 
bec might be seen from the top of one of the highest mountains, and 
climbed it. He could see mountains all around, but no shining steeples. 
Quebec was far, far away. The mountain from that day to this has been 
called Mount Bigelow. 

The next day Colonel Arnold sent a man, with two Indians, ahead to 
some of his friends in Quebec, to let them know he was on his way, that 
they might be ready to aid him. It would have been better if he had not 
sent the letter, as we shall see. 

Dodifer's company was in advance of the others, and the next night 
they had a light supper, for the provisions were behind, and there were 
only six pounds of flour for sixty men. The next day they had no flour, 
and only a small piece of pork. Tlie night set in dark and rainy ; the rain 
poured in torrents, and the river rose suddenly. The banks were low, and 
at midnight they found the water sweeping around them. The drift-wood 
was floating down stream — old logs started by the freshet — and they could 
hear the water roaring louder and louder. They stood still, not knowing 
which way to go. Before daylight the water was up to their knees, but 
they reached dry ground at last. 

On the 23d of October the soldiers came to their eleventh carrying 

place early in the morning. Getting past that, and going two miles, they 

3^ 
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came to the twelfth ; a half mile beyond that they came to the thirteenth. 
Getting past that, they went seven miles, but the stream was rapid and 
swollen, and filled with drift-wood, and six of their boats were destroyed on 
the rocks, and all their salt washed away. 

Snow had fallen, and the river was full of ice. From morning till night 
Dodifer was wet to the skin. Many times during the day he had to stand 
in the water and lift the boats over the rocks. His shoes were wearing 
out. His feet and legs were black and blue, and his ankle-joints began to 
swell. The last ox had been killed ; he could have no more fresh meat. 
The flour and pork were nearly gone. 

Colonel Arnold decided to send back the sick. Forty-eight men, with 
a sergeant, started. Some of the well men lost heart. Captain Williams 
and Captain Scott, and their men belonging to Major Enos's battalion, de- 
cided to return. The rest of the captains and their men would not turn 
back. It was a tearful parting. 

" I wish you success, but I never shall see you again. You will perish 
in the wilderness," said Captain Williams to those who were going on. 

" I am ready to go on and meet whatever fate awaits me ; but my offi- 
cers and men will not go," Major Enos replied, the tears upon his cheeks. 

Major Enos and his men turned their faces homeward, and the braver- 
hearted set their boats up stream. The wilderness, hardship, starvation, 
ice, snow, disease, possible failure, imprisonment, and death, were before 
them; but they would not turn back. 

On the 26th of October the expedition passed three carr}'ing places. 
The night was very cold. The soldiei*s had very little supper and less for 
breakfast ; but they pushed on. 

Oh, brave hearts ! What a day is this 28th of October ! In the morn- 
ing they pass a carrying place, come to a pond, and then to the long carry- 
ing place, four miles and a quarter. They are on the dividing line be- 
tween the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence. Weak, staggering under their 
burdens, over bogs, along steep hill -sides, through the dense forest, break- 
ing the ice in the streams with the butts of their guns as they wade through 
them, sinking knee-deep in the mud of the bogs — yet they push on. Rheu- 
matism seizes them. Some are burning up with fever, others shaking with 
ague. But there is no turning back. On they toil. They know not how 
far it is to Sertigan, the place where they can get something to eat. They 
reach a little stream running north leading to Lake Megantic. They have 
passed their last carrying place. Twenty-four times they have dragged 
their boats past the rapids. 

No pork to carry now ; the last mouthful gone ; seven pints of flour to 
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each man left. Tliej meaanra it out, a gill to eiuih in 
tlie morning, stir it np with water, lay it on the coals, 
bake it a few moments, shoulder their guns, and move 
on. At noon each man has two gills of flour, at night 
one gill. They are eo weak that a stick tripe them, 
and when they are dowD in the snow, it takes them a 
long time to get up. 

Dodifer and his company lose their way. There 
is no path. They have a compass, and steer by that 
west-nortli-weet, for Canada lies in that direction. Col- 
onel Arnold, with Captain Hanchet and sixty men, ha\e 
started to make a rapid march to Sertigan — how far it 
is they do not know, but sixty or seventy miles. They 
will hasten back with provisions. Oli, the gnawing 
within ! and tlie gill of flour makes but a mouthful. 
The last moi-sel of meat is gone ; but there are tlie 
hides of tlio oxen which they had killed, lying in one 
of tlio boats, which they have dragged four miles 
across the dividing ridge. They have made some of 
the hides np into cartridge-boxes. The skins are mns- 
ty, but perhaps there is nourishment in tliem. Dodi- 
fer cuts a skin into pieces, boils it in a camp-kettle, and 
makes hide soup, fic broils a piece, and tries to chew 
the burned leather. One of the soldiers cooks his moccasins. Another 
has an old pair of moose leather-breeches, which lie boils for supper. 

Captain Dearborn has a large Newfoundland dog, wliich is killed and 
eaten, entrails and all. They chew the leather, then scrape away the snow, 
cut a few hemlock boughs with their hatchets, and lie down to sleep, to 
rise before daylight, eat the two mouthfuls of cake and another piece of 
broiled leather, and then stagger on toward Canada. 

There are women in the party. Mrs. Grier, wife of Sei^ant Grier, a 
large, athletic woman, has accompanied her husband, to take care of him, 
if he should be sick or wounded. She wades through the streams, carries 
her heavy pack, eats her gill of flour, lies down to sleep in the snow, thus 
helping to secure liberty to the country. Every body treats her with re- 
spect Mrs. Warner, wife of a soldier, accompanies her husband. The 
soldier is weak and faint, and the wife shoulders his knapsack and trudges 
by his side. He staggers and falls — strength gone, hope gone, courage 
gone. He leans his head against a tree. He is ready to welcome death in 
anj form. His wife urges him on, but he can not stand upon his feet. 
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Dodifer would gladly help him, but the expedition can not halt for 
any one. Othei-s have dropped by the way, never to rise again. The 
ranks are growing thinner. Dodifer beholds the wife standing with the 
knapsack on her back, the gun on her shoulder, trying to lift her husband 
to his feet. It is the last view. The column moves on, leaving them 
there. 

Joyful news ! Colonel Arnold has reached Sertigan, and a messenger 
has arrived with the information that a party of Frenchmen are on their 
way with cattle and flour. 

Hurra! hurra! They make the forest ring. Six pints of flour left 
for each man. That will keep them alive till the cattle arrive. They 
launch their boats upon the Chaudiiire. One is smashed in the swift 
stream — another, another, six — every thing on board lost. All their flour 

gone ! God help them now! In the wilderness, and nothing to eat. They 

* 

have dragged their boats across the great divide to no purpose. They must 
march. There is no road ; but on, picking their way over rocks and fallen 
trees, eating pine bark, so the seven hundred, like a long line of shadows, 
move on, ever toward Quebec. 

God be praised! The cattle have come. Tlie French have arrived. 
A bullet is sent through the brain of an ox ; fifty knives gleam in the air. 
Before the flesh has ceased to quiver it is broiling on the coals. Saved ; 
strength returns. The desponding pluck up heart. They break out into 
singing, and move on. 

Wliile on the march, Dodifer made the acquaintance of a young officer 
(Aaron Burr) who was acting as aid to Colonel Arnold, and who was only 
twenty years old. lie was from Pennsylvania ; had left home, and joined 
the army against the wishes of his friends. lie was a very agreeable young 
man, and Dodifer set it down that he would be heard from in the future, 
if they ever readied Canada. 

With buoyant hopes tlie men go on. They do not mind the snow, the 
cold nights, the fording of streams, the hardships, now that they have 
something to eat. But tliey are weak, some have swollen limbs, some are 
afflicted with rheumatism, some are burning up with fever; yet they are 
approaching Sertigan, where the French have an abundance of provisions. 
The French are delighted to see the Boston men, as they call Colonel Ar- 
nold's party; but they are shrewd enough to charge higli prices for all 
they sell. Refreshed, strengthened, glad to know that they are out of the 
wilderness, the army marches up the Cliaudi^re, and on the 9th of Novem- 
ber reaches the St. Lawrence. For thirty-two days the seven hundred and 
fifty have struggled in the wilderness. Colonel Arnold is in high spirits. 
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He seiidfi the j 
tenant, Aaron Burr, with 
two ludiaiis, to Montreal, 
to inform General Mont- I 
gomery (who lias reachpd ] 
timt place from Lake 
Champlain) of his arrival. 

it is a snowy morning when the liltle army marches out from the 
woo<l3 and makes ita appearance at the little French village at Point Levi, 
opposite Quebec. Tlie sentinels on the walls uf Quebec look across the 
river and see the line of men, and give the alarm. Lientenant-govemor 
Cramahe has heard that Arnold was on the way, for the man who was sent 
by Arnold to infonn the French that he was coining has proved a traitor, 
and tlie lieutenant-go vemor has seized all the boats. The frigate Lizard 
and another war-ship are swinging at their moorings in the river. A furi- 
ous storm is raging. Tlie wind Is cold and raw. There Is Quebec; bat 
with no boats Colonel Arnold and his brave men might as well be at Boston. 

Still, there are boats to be had, and before night the French and In- 
dians furnish him with thirty-six birch canoes. Night comes, and befora 
morning six hundred of the little band are landed in Wolfe's Ravine, the 
spot where General Wolfe landed in '59. The crews of the war-shif* 
have been on the watch, but in the darkness the canoes have glided back 
ward aDd forward landing the men. Day dawns, and one hundred and 
fifty are forced to remain at Point Levi. 
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Genernl Giiy Carleton was st Montre 
al, and Colonel M'Lane commanded the 
troope in Quebec. He had eighteen hun- 
dred men nnder arms, not more than five 
hundred of whom could be de^reiided upou. 
The people of Quebec were fa\ orablj dis- 
posed toward the AmericanB, and Colonel 
Arnold expected that the moment he made 
an attack the inhabitants would open the 
gates. The little army dimbed the blufF 
and stood ui>on the Plains of Abraham; 
btit Arnold had no cannon. The people 
upon the walk gazed at the AmericauE, 
but did not open the gates. Arnold saw that he mnst wait for General 
Montgomery, The next day Dodifer found himself marching away from 
Quebec, up the north bank of the St. Lawience. The troops marched 
twenty mites, and learned that General Carleton had just gone down the 
river with his troops, that he had evacuated Montreal, and that General 
Montgomery was close at hand. 

Joyful news! Ilappy day! Montgomery arrives with provisions and 
clothing, but he has only five hundred men, and some of those are on the 
Bick-list. Together, he and Arnold have less than one tliousand effective 
men. Montgomery has brought several cannon, and the troops march 
back to the city. 

The cannon are only small field-pieces, and will be of little account 
against the solid walls, but they drag them through tlie snow. It is hard 
work, and Montgomery's men are as 
weak as those who have toiled thiough 
the wildernefis, Tlie small-pox breaks 
out, and the men begin to die. Mont- 
gomery is commander-in-chief, and re- 
Bolves to attack the city at once, lie 
is a brave man. lie was born in Ire- 
land, 1737, and is thirty-eight years 
old. He was with Wolfe in the bat- 
tle on the Plains of Abraham, and 
now he is here upon the same spot to 
wrench tlie place from the grasp of 
England. Every body loves him. lie 
knows all about the city, and plans 
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He decides to leave Major Brown and Major Livingstone 
with two hundred men to make a 
feint from the Plains of Abraham, 
west of the city. Arnold is to attack 
on the north side, while Montgomery 
himself, with the rest of the troope, 
will creep along the narrow cart-path 
under the rocky blufF of Cape Dia- 
mond, and attack on the south side. 

It was a desperate niidei-taking 
which Montgomery had in hand. The 
stone walls surrounding the city only 
came to the edge of the bluff, but a 
post fence, lifteen feet high, ran down 
the precipice to the river. The posts 
were spiked and bolted together. Be- 
yond the fence was a block-house, fif- 
ty feet square, of solid timber walls, 
d four cannons loaded with grape-shot, 




with loop-boles for misketif 
pointing tl e r m zzles to 
sweep tie road Montgon 
ery must saw away the posts, 
rush up tlie cart - way, and 
take the block-honse. 

It was past midnight, the ' 
last night of the year. Dodil 
was asleep, wrapped in his blaT 
et He had made a shelter o 
pine boughs, but the wind v 
through it, and was drifting tin 
over him. He was dreaming i.f 
and the warm fiieside tliere. I 
getting ready to sit down to 
supper, when Captain Dearborn 
ed his shoulder. 

" Fall in, my boy," said the 

He arose, shook the snow fn 
et, wrapped it round him, and shouldered his 
gnn. It was dark, and snowing. The wind 
whirled tlie snow in drifts. He was near- 
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ly frozen, Hia teeth chattered. He had do overcoat or mittens, but took 
his place in the line. He could barely see his comrades, moving like shad- 
owe, thi-ongh the gloom. 

Montgomery and hie men go down the Eteep bank to the river-eide, 
and creep along nuder the rocky cliff, the wind whirling the enow in theii; 
faces, and the river filled with floating ice sweeping past them. They 
come to the po8t-fence. Montgomery takes a saw, and witli his own hands 
eawe off several of the posts. The British seutihela in the block-house 
look out into the storm,, and see the dark forms rushing throngh the 
opening. 

" Come on !" It is Montgomery's last command — his last words. 
From loop-hole and port-hole there are blinding flashes. A storm more 
terrible than the whirling snow swee(»8 through the air. Grape and solid 
shot crash against tlie rocks and into the columns of men. Montgomery 
falls, both of his aids fall, sevei-al sol- 
diei« fall, ponring out their warm blood 
u[Jon the drifting snow. The soldiere- 
I tlec back lo Wolfe's Ravine. 

Dodifer and his comrades mean- 
while are marching throngh the deep- 
I snow-drifts to the north side of the city. 
I The line is formed in the darkness. 
I They I'ush up a narrow street. Musketa 
I flash and cannon blaze before them. He 
iS Colonel Arnold fall, shot throngh 
I the knee. Captain Lamb has a part of 
1 face torn away. Men fall, but the- 
I column does not retreat. The men com- 
posing it have not endured the hardships 
I of the wilderness to run at the iirst fire, 
nor the first disaster. Colonel Arnold is 
I carried back to camp, but under their 
' captains the men fight on. Dodifer shel- 
ters himself in a door-way, takes aim at 
the flashes on the walls. Bullets whiz past him, or strike into the sides 
of the buildings aronnd him. Solid shot sweep down the street, but he 
and his comrades brave the blinding snow and the storm of lead and iron. 
For more than an hour they continue the contest. Suddenly a gate opens, 
and the British rush out. Before he is aware of it, their retreat is cut off. 
They might continue the fight and die there, but it would be throwing 
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awaj their lives. They lay down their gnns and give themselves up. 
One hundred and sixty have been killed or wounded. All their toiling, 
su£Fering, and privation have ended in failure. Dodifer finds himself at 
day-break locked into a building inside the garrison ; but General Carleton 
is a humane man, and they sufFer no cruel treatment at his hands. 

Colonel Arnold, with the few men left, retreated three miles, estab- 
lished a camp, and waited for re-enforcements from Montreal. The small- 
pox raged in the camp. The men had little to eat, and were dishearten- 
ed. It was midwinter, and the snow was deep. General Carleton might 
have captured all of them, but he knew that disease was thinning the 
ranks ; he had nothing to fear from Arnold, and he might as well let time 
do its certain work 

While lying tliere, the troops were astonished one morning to see a 
woman come into camp, the wife of private Warner. They had seen their 
comrade sitting by a tree in the wilderness, unable to move on, and his 
wife, with his knapsack on her back and his gun on her shoulder, trying to 
help him to his feet. They had thought of them as dead ; but there was the 
brave-hearted woman. She had sat by the side of her husband while the 
column passed on. She heard the sound of their retreating footsteps, and 
their voices growing fainter in the distance. She sat there through the 
day, through the night ; sat till to sit longer was to die by his side. He 
still breathed — the fire was feebly burning — might burn a day or two 
longer. Should she go and live, or remain and die. The last kiss was 
given, the last look taken, and then, alone, day after day, she traveled, fol- 
lowing the trail, digging roots from beneath the snow, and eating them, 
reaching the French settlement at last. 

Spring came. General Wooster, who had been at Montreal during the 
winter, arrived with re-enforcements ; but before he could accomplish any 
thing, some troops arrived from England to I'e-enforce General Carleton, 
and General Wooster was obliged to retreat. 

Months passed, but there came at length an exchange of prisoners, and 
Dodifer was glad to set his face once more toward home. Yet his sufFer- 
ings, hardships, and privations had not abated his love for liberty, nor hiji 
determination to do what he could to secure the liberties of the country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FOKT SULLIVAN. 

ALL of the thirteen colonies had revolted. The people of Cliarleeton, 
South Carolina, were as rebellions as the people of Boston. They 
bad seized all the cannon, muskets, and powder the}' could lay their hands 
on, and had every reason to expect that the king and the ministry would 
strike a blow at them. 

In December, 1775, Lord North, Lord Germain, and Lord Dartmouth, 
sitting in the king's chamber, in London, decided 
to chastise the people of Charleston. They sent 
word to Governor Dunmore, in Virginia, that an 
expedition would be fitted out for that purpose. 
Governor Dnnmoi-e sent woi-d to Governor Eden, 
who was Governor of Maryland, residing at An- 
napolis. The ship with Governor Dunmore's letter 
sailed from Norfolk up the Cliesapeake Bay, but 
it so happened that Captain James Barron, com- 
manding an American vessel in the Chesapeake, 
captured the vessel, and the plan of the miiiistera 
was made known to the inhabitants of Charleston. 
Tliis was in April, 1776. The people of Charles- 
ton were for the most part Whigs; but up in the 
interior of the State the Tories were in the majority. The ministers 
conchided tliat if Charleston were taken possession of, and the royal 
standard raised, the whole State would once more acknowledge allegiance 
to the king. 

To protect the city, Colonel William Moultrie was directed to build a 
fort on Sulhvan'B Island, in the harbor. The island is about three miles 
long, but not more than half a mile wide ; and it was believed that a fort 
erected tliere would prevent the war-ships from coming up to the town. 
There were plenty of palmetto-trees on the island, and a large number of 
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negroes were set to work cutting them down, and hauling them to the 
lower end of the island. 

The engineers laid up the logs, one upon another, in two lines, Bix- 
teen feet apart, with cross -logs binding them firmly together, and iilled 
the space between with sand, making 
the wall of t)ie fort EJxteen feet high, 
witli embrasm-es for cannou. Thirty- 
one guns were mounted ; nine of them 
were twenty-six-poundere, six were eight- 
een - pounders, the rest smaller. Only 
twenty-two of the thirty-one could be of 
much service. Another work, called 
Fort Johnson, was erected between Sul- 
livan's Island and Charleston ; so if a fleet i 
were to pass Fort Sullivan it would have * 
to take the fire of Fort Johnson and its 
twenty gutis. 

On the main -land, west of the fort, 
at Had d re 11 's Point, two batteries of 

nine guns were erected to pi-event the fleet from getting into a c 
firing at the rear of the fort, where no gmis wei-e in position. 

On the Slst of May, the people li\ing on the sea-coast, twenty miles 
north of Charleston, saw a fleet of more than fifty vessels sailing into a 
harbor by Dewee's Island, and dropping anchor. Word was sent to 
Charleston. So, then, the blow which 
had been anticipated was about to be 
struck. 

General Washington sent General Lee 
to take command of the troops in Charles- 
ton. He arrived on the 3d of June; went 
down and visited the fort; saw that it 
was not flnished on the south-west side. He shook his bead. 

"The ships will take position out there," he said, pointing to the south- 
west, "and will make it a perfect slaugliter-pen. Do you think you can 
defend it, Colonel Moultrie ?" 

" Yes, sir, I think I can." 

Colonel Moultrie was a cool-headed, good-natured man, and bad not 
the least doubt of liis ability to hold the fort. 

While Lee and Moultrie were talking, the fleet made its appearance off 
the bar. It was commanded by Sir Peter Parker. Governor Campbell, 
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who had beea governor of the State, was on board; also Sir Henry ClintOD, 
with thi-ee tlioueand ti'oops. Wind and tide were favorable, and thirty-six 
of the vessels succeeded in cross- 
ing the bar before tlie tide ebb- 
ed. One of the ships, tlie Prince 
of Piedmont, loaded witli pro- 
visions, got among tlie breakers 
and was wrecked. 

The next day a boat with a 
white flag came in from the 
fleet, but a sentinel down by the 
shore fired at it, doing what he 
had no business to do. The 
boat started back and would not 
return, although an officer waved 
Ills haudkerchief to call it back. 
Colonel Moultrie sent a boat out 
to Sir Peter Parker with an apol- 
ogy. Tlie sentinel had fired 
without orders, and if another 
flag were to be sent, it would be properly received. Sir Henry Clinton 
and Sir Peter Parker accepted the apology; and Sir Henry being com- 
mander of the land-forces, and authorized to re-cstablisli the government, 
sent a proclamation to the Committee of Safety, ordering all the subjects 
of the king to lay down their arms and acknowledge his anthority. Tlie 
Committee of Safety read it, laid it aside, and went on with their work 
getting the troops ready. 

Although the ships crossed the bar during the first week in June, the 
British were so slow in their movements that they were not ready to make 
an attack till the 28th, General Lee and the people of Charleston were 
much obliged to them for waiting so long. Troops from Virginia and 
North Carolina, as well as those from South Carolina, had time to reach 
Charleston. 

Sir Henry landed troops on Long Island, and marched them to its far- 
ther end, opposite the upper part of Sullivan^s Island; took all the ship's 
boats up there into a cove, intending to cross to Sullivan's Island, disperse 
the American troops there under Colonel Thompson, and march down and 
attack the fort in the rear, while the fleet attacked in front. Together, the 
army and fleet would make tliemselves masters of the island. 

Colonel Moultrie had four hundred and thirty-five men. He had only 
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five tlionBand four hundred pounds of powder — enongli for twenty-aix 

roands to each cannon ; but he reeolved to make it last as long as possible. 

Beautiful the morning of Fi-iday, June 28th. A few light, flee«y clouds 

dot the horizon. Colonel Moultrie is i-iding np toward the north end of the 




iehtnd to see the troops nuder Colonel Thompson, wlien he discovers that 
the ships are spreading their top-sails and raising their anchors. Tiie tide 
is coming in, tlie wind favorable, and the ships, one after another, are 
moving up the harbor. Over on Long Island drums ai-e beating, and the 
foments forming. lie gallops back beneath the palmetto-trees to the 
fort 

" Beat the long roll !" The dniins beat and the soldiers take tlieir places 
beside tlie gnns, seize their rammei's and sitonges, and are ready to defend 
the flag floating from the staff at the south-eastern bastion — a blue flag, 
with a crescent moon in the upper comer. 

Sir Peter Parker has a powerful fleet : the Bristol, fifty gnns ; Experi- 
ment, fifty guns ; Active, twenty-eight guns ; Solebay, twenty-eight guns ; 
Actceon, twenty-eight guns; Siren, twenty-eight gnns; Sphinx, twenty- 
eight guns; Jia?iffer, twenty -eight guns; Friendship), twenty-two guns; 
one bomb-vessel. 
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In all, there are two hundred and ninety guns, besides the mortare for 
firing bombs. Proudly the ships sail up the bay — their sails filled, their 
flags waving, the water rippling against tlieir sides. The drums have beat- 
en to arms, and on the decks are 
the sailors, ready to open fire when- 
ever the word is given. 

In Charleston the roofs are cov- 
ered with men, women, and chil- 
dren. They cluster in the belfries 
of tlie clini-ohes, gazing at the fieet, 
hoping thkt the garrison in the fort 
will be able to defcTid it, yet, after 
what General Lee has said, fearing 
the worst. 

Half-past ten, Tlie bomb boat 
has dropped anchor more than a 
mile away. There is a puff of 
smoke on her decks. A deep, 
heavy roar rolls up the liaibor, and 
a shell thirteen inches in diameter 
rises in the air, ]ea\~ing a thin white trail to mark its course. Up, np, 
up it rises, sails away, describing a beautiful curve, and falls slowly, then 
faster, and still faster, and strikes upon the magazine at the north-west an- 
gle of the fort. It explodes, whirls up a column of sand, but no one is 
harmed. 

The Active leads the fleet. She s 
sandy i-eef, called the Lower Middle 
Ground, followed by the BrUtol, Ex- 
periment, and Solebay. Tliey come 
close to the fort. Sir Peter will make 
quick work of it. Tlie fight may be 
sharp, but it shall be decisive. He 
will knock that cob -house affair of 
logs to pieces in a few minutes. 
Down go the andiore, with spring- 
ropes on the cables to keep the ships 
broadside to the foi-t. He will soon 
have one hundred and fifty cannon sdi-livan's isl*sd— rosiTuiN oi- the uiur- 
ponring a continuous fire upon it. 

As tlie anchors go down, the twenty-six and eighteen pounders open 
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fire, and the ships send back a reply from all the guns on the starboard 
side. The roar of the cannonade jars the windows in Charleston. The 
sailors on the ships work with a will, determined to send the shot thick 
and fast into the fort, and make it so hot that the rebels will be astounded. 
In a few minutes they will see a white flag hung out, or else the Ameri- 
cans will be fleeing in consternation over the bridge of boats west of the 
fort to the main-land. One hundred and fifty guns are thundering on one 
side, and less than thirty on the other. The fire of the one hundred and 
fifty is concentrated, while the fire of ihe fort is distributed. Surely it 
can not take the fleet many minutes to silence every gun in the fort. 
Rapid the fire from the ships, slow that of the fort. The shot from the 
ships strike into the palmetto logs ; but the wood is soft and spongy, and 
no splinters fly. Shells from the mortar-boat descend into the area and 
blow up cart-loads of sand, but do little harm. Not so the fire from the 
fort : the twenty-six-pound shot crash through the sides of the ships, splin- 
ter the masts, and make terrible havoc on the decks. 

Twelve o'clock. The white flag is not yet flung out. Slowly and 
steadily the twenty-six-pounders reply to the fire of the fleet. 

" Move down and take position south-west of the fort," is the signal 
which Sir Peter makes to three of the ships. He 
has discovered that the fort is weak on that side. 
Once there, the heavy guns of the fort will not 
reach the ships, and the platform inside the fort, 
on which the guns are mounted, may be raked 
from end to end. But the tide is ebbing, and the 
ActcBon, Siren, and Sphinx get aground. The 
Sphinx loses her bowsprit, but, with the Siren, the way the gdns werb 
manages to get into deep water once more, while ^"^ ^^^' 

the ActcBon remains firmly fixed on the shoal. If they had gone in on 
the flood -tide, they would have made it uncomfortable for the men in 
the fort ; but now it is too late. 

The bomb-ship has thrown sixty shells ; but it is too far away, and the 
heavy charges have shattered the bed-plates of the mortal's, and the tiring 
ceases. 

While this is going on around the fort. Sir Henry Clinton is embarking 
his troops in boats to cross to the upper end of Sullivan's Island. The 
boats, with field-pieces on board, glide over the water, and approach the 
island ; but Colonel Thompson is ready for them. He opens with his 
eighteen-poundei-s, and they pull back to Long Island. Sir Henry sees 
that he can not hope to get a foothold till the ships have silenced the fort. 
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Sir Peter Parker and Governor Campbell are on board the Bristol, 
directly in front of tlie fort, 

" Take good aim. Mind the big ships, and don't waste your powder," 
is Colonel Moultrie's order, as he passes from gun to gun j and the twentj- 
sis-pouiidetB, aimed accurately and fired deliberately, make fearful havoc 
on the Briotol. Men go down in groups, torn and mangled by the shot 
and splinters. A shot cuts the spring-rope of the Bri8tol,\\\e ship swings 
with the tide, and the cannon-balla sweep the deck from end to end. 

"Give it to her! Now is the time! She can't bring a gnn to bear!" 
is the cry in the fort. But the ship swings back again, and the fight 
goes on. 

"Fire once in ten minutes!" Colonel Moultrie is obliged to issue the 
order, for there aie only a few cartridges left. 

" When your powder is gone, spike your guns, and retreat," is General 
Lee's order, brought by Major Boyd. Colonel Moultrie has no thought o£ 
retreating. Oh for more powder ! Tlie cartridges are almost gone. 
"Stop firing!" 

Colonel Moultrie will wait a while. Perhaps the ships will try to get 
nearer ; and then, with the few remaining cartridges, he will bore them 
through and through. 

" The rebels have done firing," says a sailor on tlie Bristol to his com- 
rade. 

"Glad am I, for we have bad a terrible drubbing," the comrade re- 
plies. 

But the rebels are not done firing. 

" I send you five hundred jiounds of powder," is the note which a mes- 
senger brings from Governor Rutledge. " Don't make too free use of 
your cannon ; keep cool, and do mischief." 

Oh yes, Colonel Moultrie will keep cool ; but he will let Sir Peter 
Parker know that they are still alive inside the fort, and tlie cannon thun- 
der once more. 

So the rebels are at it again ! Sir Peter will see 
about it, and the ships pour all together their broadsides 
upon the little fortress, which shakes beneath the shock. 
A hall enters an embrasure,' and strikes down nearly 
every man at a gim; another ball chijra a great piece 
from the muzzle of an eighteen-po under ; anotlier cuts 
the flag-staflF, and the blue banner, with its crescent moon, 
falls info the ditch outside the fort. There are sad hearts in Charleston 
now. So the fort has surrendered ! Not yet. 
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Oat from an embrasnre leaps Sergeant Jasper — out where the cannon- 
balls are fl;ing. He picke up the flag, tiee it to the rammer of a cannon, 
monnte the parapet, and plants it on the baetton. The balls are whirling 
past him ; the; strike around him ; but not till it is firmly planted will he 
■*tir from the spot. 

Oh, Sei^eant Jasper 1 unknown by the world till now, this act of 
yours shall send your name down to tlie advancing ages ! 




SmTendcred! No. The cannon still arc flaming, and tlie thousands 
on the roofs in Charleston take heart once more. 

The Bun goes down. Tbe cannon still are roaring. Through the 
evening those who still gaze seaward from the steeples see tlie flaslies, and 
hear the roar of battle. 

Eleven o'clock. The tide is flooding the mai-shes, and on the incoming 
flood the ships slip their cables and creep away. Terrible the scene on the 
Bristol. The decks are slippery with blood. There are mangled corpsea 
lying amidst tlie dismantled cannon. The cockpit is crowded with wound- 
ed. There am great rents in the sides of the sliip, and the carpenters 
are at work plugging tlie holes. The niizzen mast is gone, the mainmast 
shattered, the rigging cut to pieces, the sails rent. The captain has lost 
his left arm. A cannon-ball has carried away the seat of Sir Peter's 
breeches, and a splinter has wounded him in the thigh. Forty of the crew 
have been killed, and seventy-one wounded. Tlie Experiment is almost aft 
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badly damaged. The decks are crimsoned with the blood of more than 
III eighty killed and wounded. The ActcBon is still aground. Two hundred 

and twenty-five in all have been killed or maimed, while in tlie fort ten 
only have been killed, and twenty -two wounded. Noble the death of 
Sergeant M^Daniel. 

" Fight on, boys ! Don't let liberty die with me !" were his last words. 

The morning dawns. The Actceon is still firmly fixed on the sand- 
bar. The crew have been stripping her during the night. They fire a 
few guns, set the ship on fire, and take to their boats. Out go Jacob 
Mulligan and a party in three boats. They climb the sides of the burning 
ship, aim the guns at the fieet, and fire them once more, seize the bell and 
the flag, which the crew left flying, and hasten away. The flames reach 
the magazine, and the Actcwn goes up into the air, masts, spare, planks, 
knees, braces, cannon — all in a sulphurous, flaming cloud, to rain down, a 
mass of ruins, into the sea. Charleston shakes beneath the explosion, 
and those who look seaward behold a great cloud like a huge umbrella 
hanging over the harbor, while beneath it, floating serenely in the morning 
air, is the blue banner, with its crescent moon, still waving where Sergeant 
Jasper planted it 

Baffled and defeated. Sir Peter Parker and Sir Henry Clinton re-em- 
bark their troops, and sail away to New York ; and for two years the peo- 
ple of Charleston have rest from war. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 

IN January, while General Washington was waiting at Cambridge for 
General Knox to arrive with the cannon from Ticonderoga, his 
thoughts were turned to New York. He learned that Sir Henry Clinton 
was to be sent somewhere with a portion of the fleet. Where but to New 
York would he go? New York was the largest town in America, with 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It was a central point, and had a good har- 
bor. By taking possession of it, the war-ships could go up the Hudson 
and cut off communication between New England and the other colonies. 
There were a great many Tories in New York, on Long Island, and in 
New Jersey. The moment the British arrived, they would side with the 
king. 

Something must be done, and that quickly, to prevent the British 
from getting possession. He would send a man who would act with en- 
ergy, General Charles Lee. He was an old soldier — a Welshman, whc 
was commissioned ensign by George II. when he was a boy. He had 
fought in Europe, was well educated, could speak all the languages of 
Europe, and the Mohawk besides ; for in '55 he came to America with his 
regiment, and was stationed at " Schenectada," as he wrote to his sister. 
The Mohawks liked him, and chose him to be one of their chiefs, and 
called him Boiling Water. He was with young Lord Howe at Ticondb- 
roga, and was well acquainted with General Howe. 

General Washington had no troops to spare ; but Governor Trumbull, 
in Connecticut, was ready to aid in the matter, and the Connecticut patri- 
ots were ready to place themselves under General Lee. 

The New York Committee of Safetv heard that General Lee was on 
his way with twelve hundred troops. The Committee of Safety were a 
timid set of men. They were afraid it would be impolitic to take military 
possession of New York. They had sent to the West Indies for powder, 
and if General Lee were to take possession of the town, the Asia^ a sixty- 
four-gun ship, and the Duchess of Gordon^ a smaller vessel in the harbor, 
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might fire on the vessels when they arrived. They reqnested General Lee 
to remain in Connecticut a little while. 

' But General Lee had no time to wait. Sir Heniy Clinton had Bailed 
for Boston, and the Connecticut troops started. General Lee was down 
with rheumatiBin, and could not ride his boriie, nor bear the jolting of a 
carriage, and the soldiei's carried him on a litter. He was none too soon, 
for on the ^ery day the troops 
crossed the Ilarleni River at 
King's Bridge, and entered 
!New York, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, with several ships, was 
' sailing up the harbor. 

The Committee of Safety 
in New York were in great 
trepidation. Between Genei-al Lee on the one hand, and General Clinton 
on the other, they feared the towTi would be destroyed; they hoped Gen- 
eral Lee would not do any thing to provoke the British. " Boiling Water " 
boiled over at that. 

"If the ships of war are quiet," he said, "I shall be quiet; but I de- 
clare solemnly that if they make a pretext of my presence to tire on the 
town, the first house set in Hames by the guns shall be the funeral pile of 
Bome of their best friends." 

Tliat frightened the Tories, who hastened to see Genei'al Clinton. 
They were glad to hear from him that he did not intend to attack the 
town, and they were glad to see the ships sail away southward a day or 
two later. 

Whither Sir Henry had gone was soon understood from the letter 
which Captain James Barron captnred in the Chesapeake. The fleet was 
on its way to Charleston, and General Washington sent General Lee to 
meet Sir Henry there. We have already seen how Sir Peter Parker was 
defeated at Fort Sullivan, and how Sir Henry Clinton accomplished 
nothing. 

As Boon as General Howe sailed from Boston for Halifax, General 
Washington sent a portion of the army to New York, for he very well 
knew that the British felt humiliated, and that neither General Howe, nor 
the king, the minister, nor the people of England would sit down quietly 
after being driven out of Boston. 

Soon word cnnie that the king had hired thousands of soldiei's of the 
Landgrave of Hesse to aid in putting down the Americans, and that great 
fleets were fitting out in England, and that by midsummer a great blow 
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would be Btmck eomewhere, and in 
all probability at New York. 

While Dodifer waB making his 
way home from Canada, and while 
Nicholas was waiting for his wound 
to heal, Elijah and Eaek w^re march- 
ing from Boston to New York. On 
a pleasant afternoon in April, they - 
ci'ossed King's Bridge over the Har- 
lem River, marched down the Bos- 
ton road, as it was called, and went 
into camp close by the town. 

On the 29th of Jilne, General 
Howe, with a great fleet of vessels, 
entered the liarbor ; and a few days 
later another fleet arnved from En- 
gland with tlie Hessians. And, still 
later, a third fleet, nnder Sir Peter 
Parker with Sir Henry Clinton, 
arrived from the South. General 
Howe fonnd liimeelf at the head of 
nearly thirty thousand men. On 
the 8th of July ho landed nine 
thousand men on Staten Island. 
The British soldiers spread their 
tents on the green slopes of Staten 
Island, washed their clothes in the 
clear running brooks, glad to stretch 
their legs on land after a long sea- 
Toyage- 

The 9th of July came. Impor- 
tant news was brought by a post 
rider from Philadelphia that Con- 
gress, on the 4th, had signed one of 
the most important papers the world 
had ever seen, declaring the colo- 
nies free and independent of Great 
Britain forever. Elijah's regiment 
was encamped on the "Common," 
the place now occupied by the City 
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Hall. During the afternoon the colonel received orders to have his men 
paraded at six o'clock that evening. The hour came, and with* it a gen- 
eral beating of drums in all the regimente. The brigade to which hie regi- 
ment belonged was drawn up 
in a hollow square. Gener- 
al Washington, whose head- 
qnarters were down at Bowling 
Green, came riding up Broad- 
way with his staff. The sol- 
diers presented arms, tlie guns 
gave a salute, and Washing- 
ton sat upon his hoi-se, while 
one of his aids iu a voice so 
loud and clear, tliat not only 
tlie soldiers, but the great 
crowd of citizens around, could hear read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. When the reading was tinisbed, the soldiers and people burraed, 
and the citizens, fired up by what tiiey bad heard, started off upon the run 
down Broadway toward Bowling Green. 

" Pull it down !'' they cried. Tliey ran to the statue of the king on 
horseback, which stood in the centre of the Green, erected in 1770. Some 
of tbe people ran for a laddei-, others for ropes, A man climbed the lad- 
der and fastened the ropes to tbe statue. 

"Down with it!" they cned; and men and boys and soldiers — every 
body' who eould get hold of a rope — pulled, and over it went, with a thud, 
to the ground. It was of lead, and gilded. 

" It will make a lot of bullets," said the people ; and, sure enough, it 
was melted into bullets, which a few days later were fired at the king's 
troops. 

General Washington saw that General Howe probably intended to land 
on Long Island, and several thousand troops were sent across Brooklyn 
ferry. 

Elijah and Dodifer, and the other soldiers, marched past the Fly Mar- 
ket in Maiden Lane, stepped into tbe boats, were rowed across the river, 
and landed at tbe ferry stairs on the Brooklyn side. They climbed the 
stairs and formed in line in front of the ferry tavern, which stood on the 
east side of the road, kept by Captain Waldron, who owned the ferry 
Captain Waldron was a patriot, ready to fight for his country. Just be- 
yond the tavern was another large stone bouse, with a beautiful garden 
behind it, owned by John Kapalje, a bitter T017. 
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The troops marched out to the fortifications which General Greene had 
been erecting. General Greene had constructed a formidable line of in- 
trenchments. Over on the marsh at Wallabout Bay (the present Navy 
Yard) he dug i ditch, from tide-water to a spring on the edge of the 
marsh, at the junction of Flushing Avenue and Portland Street. From 
the spring a line of earth-works was carried to the top of a hill on John 
Cowenhoven's farm, where a strong fort was erected (Washington Park). 
It was named Fort Putnam. 

From the fort the line of intrenchments was carried in a zigzag course 
south, to another small fort (comer of De Kalb Avenue and Hudson Street), 
and from there across the Jamaica turnpike (Fulton Avenue), to Mr. 
Freeck's mill-pond at the head of Go wan us Creek. 

Inside of this line were several forts. One at Ked Hook, one on a 
conical hill, which was called the " Corkscrew " fort, because the trench 
wound around it spirally. 

The troops did not halt in the intrenchments, but marched out the Ja- 
maica turnpike, past a little old Dutch church, and went into camp upon 
the hills. 

One day Elijah went out with a party to get some fresh beef from 
some of the farmers. They were instructed to take the cattle that be- 
longed to the Tories. The party took a road which led down toward the 
Narrows, passing a house where a Tory by the name of Cortelyou lived. 
It was an old stone and brick house. On one end of it Elijah saw the 
figures 1699, the year in which it was built. He passed on to Gravesend 
Bay, and had a good view of the British fleet at anchor. From there he 
turned north-east, and went by a winding road to the hamlet of Flatlands. 
He might have turned north-west there and gone to Flatbush, about two 
miles distant, and from thence kept right on in the same direction by a 
narrow road called Martenses Lane, to their camp ; but instead of that he 
went north-east, and came round through the hills by the Jamaica turn- 
pike, driving in a herd of cattle. 

The last of the British army arrived on the 13th of July, but General 
Howe seemed to be undecided what to do. One day the great fleet sailed 
up the bay, as if General Howe intended to push up the Hudson and land 
north of the city, which he could have done ; but after the fleet had spread 
her sails, making the harbor white with canvas, the vessels dropped back 
to their anchorage. 

On another day two ships sailed up the Hudson, paying no attention 
to the American cannon in a battery at Ked Hook, which opened fire. 
The ships were two miles away, and no harm was done. The ships went 
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op to Haverstraw to land some arms for the Tories ; but the; qiiicklj re- 
tariied, for the Americans had a lot of fire-sliipa ready to let ioose. 




All the while General Howe had his spies in General Washington's 
camp finding out the strength of the array, and how the fortifications were 
defended. 

Every day the Americans were making the works stronger. General 
Greene worked so hard that he was taken down with a fever, and General 
Putnam was appointed to the command. 

On the night of the 27th of Angust, Elijah was out on picket at 
Gravesend Bay, Early in the evening he could hear a commotion on 
ship-board, and on Staten Island. Before sunrise all the drums were beat- 
ing, and bugles were playing. When the sun rose he could see the sailors 
shaking out the sails of the ships, and raising the anchors. Boats were 
plying here and there. ■ About nine o'clock the whole fleet were under 
way, and soon after the bay was covered with boats putting out for Staten 
Island, filled with troops. There were thirty-seven men-of-war, and more 
than four hundred transport ships, besides the boats. The war-ships stood 
in toward Gravesend Bay, opened their port -holes, ran out their guns, 
opened fire, and threw shot and shell on shore. It was the most magnifi- 
cent spectacle he had ever seen. 

Colonel Howard was commanding the Americans along the shore. 
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He sent meesengers to General Fntiiatn, with iDformation tliat the British 
were landing ; and ae tlieir boats readied tlie shore he fell back toward 
Bi'ookl^'D, with his riflemen and 
pickets. 

General Plowe planned so well 
that by noon he had fifteen thon- i 
sand men and forty pieces of can- 
non on shore. 

General Howe commanded in \ 
person. He was a gi-eat favorite 
witli the king. He was an affable I 
gentleman, but he loved good din- 
nei-s and good wine. He was fond of gambling, and sometimes played 
cards all night. 

Sir Henry Clinton, Earl Percy, Earl Comwallis. Sir William Erskine, 
and General Grant were with him, all able officers, who had beeii in bat 
tie. Earl Percy was the officer who went out fi-oin Boston to Lexington 
with re-enforcements, and saved Colonel Sniitli and Miijor Pitcaini from 
being cnt off by the minute-men. Sir Henry Clinton was the officer who 
had hastened from Copp'a Hill to Charlestown, to help Howe at the Battle 
of Bnnker Hill, He was smarting niider the repulse he and Sir Peter 
Parker had met witli at Charleston, Sonth Carolina. Cornwallis had seen 
fighting in Europe, and so had Sir William Erskine and General Grant. 
The last named officer was a great gonrmand. He conld eat as much ae 
two or three ordinary men. He thought so much of liis victuals, that he 
nsed to have his cook sleep in )iis tent, so that he could tell him in the 
night what to get for breakfast. 

Besides these there was the Hessian General De H a f Id man 

who had been sea-sick all the way over. He was a g a ke having 

nsed up all his tobacco long befoi'e the voyage was h 1 1 a d as out 
of sorts with liimself and every body else. Several da 1 f -e I e fleet 
reached the harbor, Sir George Collier went on board f D H 's ship 

with a package of tobacco. The old general filled his long-stemmed pipe, 
took a few whiffs, and felt so much better that he set the band to playing, 
and drank several bottles of wine to the health of George HI., the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and the snccesa of the expedition. 

As soon as the British troops landed, tliey marched to Flatlaiids, while 
Count Donop, with a party of Hessians, took possession of Flatbiish. Col- 
onel Hand, with three hundred Pennsylvania riflemen, were in that village. 
The riflemen had heard a great deal about the Hessians — how terrible thej 
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were in battle. They were tall and ferocious-looking with their bushy 
mustaches, which they blacked every morning with their boot - blacking. 
They wore tall caps with bright brass plates in front. They plastered 
their hair with tallow mixed with flour, wore it long, braided it into a cue, 
which hung down their backs like a whip-lash. Their uniform was a blue 
coat, yellow vest and breeches, and black gaiters. 

The Grenadiei-s of Anspach wore towering black caps. The Waldeck 
ers wore cocked hats edged witli yellow scollops. 

Colonel Hand did not believe all that he had heard about the Hes- 
sians. He withdrew into the woods with his riflemen, but took a look 
now and then from behind the trees to see what they were up to, and re- 
solved to give the fellows who blacked their mustaches with a shoe-brush 
a stirring-up. 

The next morning at day-break the riflemen crept down close to the 
village and tired upon the pickets. The Hessian sentinels tired in return, 
the drums beat, and the sieepy soldiers came tumbling out from their tents 
in a hurry. The riflemen began to pick them off; but Count Donop had 
six cannon, whicli opened tire, and the riflemen were driven. General 
Sullivan sent a cannon down to Colonel Hand, and at noon, while some of 
the Hessian ofticei-s were sitting down to dinner in Mr. Axtel's house, Sul- 
livan's artillery fired a shot through it whicli sent them out-of-doors in a 
hurry. Then in the afternoon the riflemen crept up once more and poured 
in volley after volley upon the Hessians, and drove them. The fight be- 
came quite hot. Tlie riflemen, from behind the trees, picked off the Hes- 
sians very fast. The Hessians did not understand such fighting. They 
could see only an enemy here and there, skulking behind a tree or wall. 
They could see flashes, puffs of smoke, and then came the bullets, and 
somebody was sure to be killed or wounded. 

Some of the Hessians ran into Judge Leffert's house, to :fire from the 
windows upon the Americans, but Sullivan's artillery-men sent solid shot 
through the house. Some of the riflemen crept up and set it on fire, and 
the Hessians had to leave. 

Count Donop opened with all his guns, and the battle raged more fierce- 
ly. Three houses were burned, besides hay-stacks and barns. 

The next day, the 25th, Sullivan's men opened fire again, and harassed 
the Hessians exceedingly. One British oflScer was killed, and the rifleman 
who shot him found his pockets well filled with gold. A Hessian officer 
also was killed, besides several soldiers; but though the Hessians fired 
many times, not an American was injured, and the riflemen began to think 
that the Hessians were not so terrible after all. 
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A little after midnight on the iiioruing of the 26th, the riflemen miide 
another attack, ci-eeping up close to the Hessians before opening fire. The 
Hessians were utterly disgusted with such fighting. What was tlie use in 
fighting at midnight 1 And who wanted to be routed up from sleep to 
fight an enemy whom they could not see even in the day-time? They 
made such complaint that Cornwallis sent some British to do picket duty. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, the riflemen attacked again, now vigor- 
ously, their enemy j and as General Howe was not ready to fight a battle. 
Count Donop was ordered to fall back u[)on the main body, and to Flat> 
lands. The riflemen took possession of Flatbush. General Howe had a 
grand plan and an excellent one, as we sliall see. 

The Americans on Long Island numbered about five thousand. Yery 
few of the soldiers Itad ever been in battle. General Howe had an army 
of seventeen thousand of the best troops in the world. 

The right of the American line was commanded by Lord Stirling. 
Colonel Atlee, with about two hundred Peiinsylvanians, was south of (to- 
wanus Bay, close down to the shore (near Twenty -third Street). Then 
eame the Delaware troops under Colonel Hazlet, and the Maryland regi- 
ment under Colonel Smallwood. Then three regiments were extended 
east toward Flatbush — in all about eleven hundred men. 
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Behind Stirling's position toward the ferry was Gowanus Cri^ek and 
a wide marsh (all the space between Court Street and Fifth Avenue), 
with only one bridge across the creek near a mill owned by Mr. Brower. 

General Sullivan commanded the left. He had only four regiments: 
Colonel Williams's, Colonel Parsons's, Colonel Miles's, and Colonel Hand's 
riflemen. Colonel Miles held the extreme left, and it was supposed that 
he would keep pickets out on the Jamaica road. But the Jamaica pass 
was a good way from him, and no one expected that the British would 
come from that quarter. General Putnam was sure that Howe would at- 
tack in front of Stirling and Sullivan. The Jamaica road was like the 
back door to a house. Stirling and Sullivan were guarding the front 
and side doors, wliile the back door was left wide open, which was a 
great mistake. 

Such is the position of the American lines on the evening of the 26th 
of August. 

Cornwallis has formed his plan. He leaves General Grant, with two 
brigades of British, about two thousand men and ten cannon, in front of 
General Stirling. He leaves De Ueister, with all the Hessians (eight thou- 
sand), in front of Sullivan, and staujts at nine o'clock with Cornwallis, Clin- 
ton, and Percy, for a long night march. He moves east toward Jamaica. 
He has eight thousand men, and a great train of artillery. He leaves his 
tents standing, so that in the morning Sullivan and Stirling, looking through 
the trees, will see that the British army is still there. He sends out men 
to seize all tlie inhabitants on his line of march, so that no one shall give 
information of his movement. 

At two o'clock in the morning, Coniwallis arrived at Mr. Howard's 
tavern (corner of Broadway and Brooklyn turnpike). The tavern-keeper 
has a son, William, fourteen years old. 

" Can you pilot me to Jamaica pass, my lad ?" Cornwallis asks. Wil- 
liam knows every inch of the ground, and leads Cornwallis across the fields 
and up a narrow path through the hills. Cornwallis is surprised to find 
no Americans in the pass. Before day-break he is through the back door, 
and halts for breakfast. 

Just about the time that Cornwallis started for Howard's tavern, some of 
Colonel Atlee's pickets, down on tlie sea-shore, by Gowanus Bay, discern 
some British in a melon-patch, and fire upon them. Soon after two hun- 
dred of Grant's men advance upon Colonel Atlee; but the Pennsylvanians 
drive them back. The volleys of musketry roll over the hills, waking up 
the Americans. 

General Putnam is in the saddle. He is confident that when the day 
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breaks Howe will attack with hie whole force Stirling and Sullivan. Gen- 
eral Washington is at Brooklyn, looking after tilings there. 

General Stirling forms hie line near the Red Lion tavern, and along 
what is now the western bonndary of Greenwood Cemetery. A regiment 
of riflemen, under Colonel Kichline, comes to re-enforce Stirling. Just at 
day-break, while ConiwalHa is np at Jamaica Pass, seven miles away, 
eating breakfast, the firing begins. 

General Grant sends forward several regiments to begin the contest. 
He has no intention of pushing tilings jnst 
yet. He is only attracting attention, while 
Howe, with Clinton and Percy and Cornwal- 
lis, gets into position. Bnt Stirling oi-ders up 
two cannon, under Captain Carpenter, which 
are put in a favoi^able position, and the rifle- 
men, from behind trees and fences, make it so 
hot for Grant that he is obliged to fall back, 
and Stirling's men take courage. Little do 
they know of what is going on at Jamaica ! 
And now the Hessians, nndcr Do Hcister, 
march np Martenses Lane, and come into position in front of Sullivan. 

Tlie fleet has weighed anchor, and Admiral Howe is trying to sail np 
the bay to silence the American batteries at Red Hook, and be ready to 





pour a stinwer of shot and shell upmi 
the rear of the Americans ; but tlie 
wind is contrary, and the Roebuck is 
the only vessel that has succeeded in getting near enough to open fire. 
Nine o'clock comes. The battle thus far has been only a skirmish. 
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There are some American pickets at Bedford. They can hear the roar of 
the cannonade and the rattle of musketry in the south. They are two 
miles from the scene. But what is this which they discover? A long 
column of bright -red uniforms — thousands of bayonets gleaming in tlie 
sun — a great park of artillery rapidly advancing along the Jamaica road. 
They spring to their arras. There comes a rattling fire. The British un- 
imber their cannon, and the deep, heavy roar rolls away. 

General Sullivan heare it. What is the meaning of it? De Heister 
and Grant hear it, and comprehend it. There is a quick movement in the 
Hessian and British lines, and the battle begins in earnest. Two thousand 
troops hasten on shore from the fleet to re-enforce General Grant, making 
fully nineteen thousand l^ritish to attack five thousand Americans. 

A severe conflict is going on between Sullivan's men and the Hessians, 
but the enemy is in Sullivan's rear. 

" Retreat !" is the order which runs along the line, and the men turn 
their backs to the Hessians, and make their way upon the run through the 
woods. Suddenly they find themselves face to face with the British, under 
Cornwallis, Clinton, and Percy. 

An enemy in front — an enemy in rear. Cornwall is's troops received 
them with a volley. The slaughter had begun. The Hessians charge 
with bayonet. Some of Milcs's and Pai'sons's men throw down'their guns 
and beg for mercy ; but the Hessians plunge their bayonets into them, 
paying no heed to their cries. Others, seeing that no quarter is given, 
resolve to sell their lives as dearly as possible, shooting their assailants and 
using the butts of their guns in defense. 

In Sullivan's ranks is John Callender, of Massachusetts. He com- 
manded the artillery at Bunker Hill, and was accused of being a coward, 
and his command was taken from him. But he is a patriot, and is in the 
ranks. He sees a lieutenant commanding a battery fall, and the gunners 
begin to leave their guns. " Stop !" he shouts. It is the voice of one 
accustomed to be obeyed, and the gunners return. He opens fire, and 
holds the position till the British sweep up the hill. The other soldiers 
flee, but he will not. He is ramming home a charge, when a bayonet is 
leveled at his breast. A British officer admires his heroism, and will not 
let him be harmed. He is a prisoner, and when at last he is exchanged, 
General Washington sends for him, to take by the hand one so brave and 
true. 

Sullivan is taken prisoner, and so are many of his men. Others flee 
toward Freeck's Mill. 

General Grant has heard Comwallis's guns, and now, with four thou- 
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Band men, attacks Stirling, driving liim toward tlie creek. Tlie fight goes 
on in the vvoods and fields, and by Cortelyon's honse, Comwallis's men 
take possession of it. The Maryland rcfjinient, Colonel Sinallwood's, comes 
through tlie woods to make its way to the bridge by the mill, but Corn- 
wallis has cut off the retreat. The Mar}'lander8 are brave men. They are 
only four hundred. Two thousand British confront them. Comwallis's 
cannon plow through their ranks. 

"Close up!" shouts General Stirling, and the regiment — alone now, 
without any supports — is tu attack four times its numl>er, and sncceedK 
in driving Comwallis's front line back to Cortelyou's house. A shower 
bursts upon the Marylanders from the windows. Two cannon blaze upon 
them. They are driven, but, rallying once more, they pour in a deadly 
fire, and shoot the British artillery-men. For a half-hour the battle rages 
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around tlie liouse till two hundred and fifty of the four hiiiidi'ed have 
fallen, and then Stirling Biirrcndei's his sword. 

The rernaiiiing Americana are nisliirig toward the mill, the only plat^e 
hy which tJiey can retreat. Stirling is taken prisoner. Some of SiiittlU 
wood's men gain the mill; hut Cornwallis has planted his cannon to sweep 
the iX)ad, and the halls eome through the ranks. Some of Stirling's men, 
cnt off from the bridge, retreat across the marsh, and leap into the creek 
to swim to the other shore. Some sink to rise no more. Some are shot 
by the brutal Hessians and equally blood-thirsty British, as they struggle 
in the water. Otherii, who fall npim their knees, are bayoneted without 
mercy. The water is crimson with their blood. 

The British officers gloat over the massacre. One, after the battle, 
writes home to his friends abont it : 

"The Hessians and our brave Highlandere gave no qnarter, and it was 
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& fine siglit to aeo witb wliat slacrity they diEpatched the rebels with their 

bayonets after we had Burrouuded thein, bo that they could not resist We 

took care to tell the Hesaiane that tlie 

rebels had resolved to give no quarter 

to them in paitioular, which made them 

figlit dcBperately, and put all to death 

who fell into their hands." 

General Waslungton is up in one of 
the forts, and the tears roll down his 
cheeks as lie sees the slaughter; but he 
is powerless to save them. Before noon 
the battle is over; and from fifteen hundred to two tliousaiid Ameilcans 
have been killed, woundoJ, or taken prisonei-a. The British have lost be- 
tween tlivee and four Jnnidred. 





With bullets falling around them, Elijah and Esek made their way 
across the creek by the mill, and reached the intrenchments. 

If General Howe had attacked the in trench inenta at once, quite likely 
he would have taken them and the whole of the American troops on the 
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island ; but he allowed his troops to rest, resolving to begin a regular Biege, 
and so lost a golden opportunity. 

Elijah and Esek lay all night within musket-shot of the British. They 
could hear tlie British soldiers at work with axes and shovels, and knew 
that they were erecting batteries. 

A thick fog had settled over the island. Day dawned, but the fog pb- 
jnained. General Washington called a council of his officers, and it was 
decided to evacuate the island. All day long the troops lay in the in- 
trenchineuts, but when night came there was a busy scene at Brooklyn 
ferry. 

One of the American regiments was from Marblehead, in Massaehu- 
Betts, and the men composing it were fishermen. Every man knew how to 
pull an oar. The Marbleheadeis were more at home on the sea than on 
the land. The regiment was commanded by Colonel Glover, and General 




Washington selected him as the fittest person in the army to superintend 
the ferrying, and be did it nobly. 

Elijah and Esek were asleep when their captain touched them. "Get 
■p!" he said, in a whisper. " Don't si>eak ; make no noise." 

They took their places in the ranks, and the regiment marched away to 
the ferry so silently that the British heard nothing of the movement. 

Boat after boat was filled and sent away in the fog and darkness, land- 
ing the troops in New York, then returning for more. From midnight 
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till morning the fishermen plied their oars. When the morning dawned, 
the fog lifted, and the enn nwe bright and clear. The British were ready 
to open fire on Fort Pntnani, but found it deserted. General Clinton or- 
dered ont the cavalry to pursue the fleeing Americans. The troops dashed 
down to the ferry, but General Washington had jnst left, and his army 
_^^^ waa safely landed in New York. 
""~ g General Howe thought that he had 
=^= Washington in a traji, but found 
^- ! himself mistaken, and was gi-eatly 
mortified when he found that tha 
whole army had escaped. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EVACUAT[OV OF NKW YOBK, AND BATTLE AT HABLEM. 

THE next day, after tlie troo])s retreated from Brooklyn, gome of the 
gliips of the Brittsli fleet sailed up tlie liftrbor and drupped anchor 
U'itliin caniion-Bliot of the city. In the night one slii|> passed into the East 
River, while a portion of the fleet sailed around Long Island and came 
lip tlie Sound. It was \ery plain that (ienei-al Howe intended to move the 
army from Long Island across to Sew York, aud, by taking {)0EseBsiun of 
tlio region north and east of the city, capture the American army. 

General Washington wanted to find out exactly what Howe iTitended 
t» do, and Captain Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, went ovei- to Long Island 
to learn what he conld of Howe's intentions. While he was gone, General 
Washington made preparations for leaving the city. Tiie Marbleheadei's 
vere kept at work feriying the sick in the hospitals aci'oss the Hudson to 
New Jersey, and in transi>orting the supplies up the river to Dobb's Ferry. 
On the night of the 14th of Septfiml)er, ten war-shijis Tiioved up and 
dropped anchor in Kip's Bay. Mr. Jacobus 
Kip lived in au old-fashioued Dutch house, 
built of bricks make in Holland and brought 
to America, because the old Dutch burghers 
thought that there was no clay in America 
iiitable to bo made into bricks. The house 
stood a short distance from the water, and 
had cnrioiisly shaped windows in the roof, 
and a weather-cock above the ridge-iwle. 
Several regiments of Americana, under Colonel Pai'sons and Colonel 
Fellows, were stationed along the shore to prevent the British from land- 
ing at Kip's; but soou after day-break the ships ran out their guns and 
began to fire. The shot came ci-ashing through the trees, and sftmo of the 
soldiers, who never had been under tiro, were greatly frigiitened. They 
started to run ; but the officers stopjwd them, and they curled down behind 
the iiJtrenchments. 
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Esek and Elijah &aw a great fleet of boats start from the Long Island 
shore filled with troops — four thousand or more — under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. They pulled past the ships, which were roaring all the while. Be- 
fore the first boat reached the shore some of the Americans started to 
run. 

" Stop, you cowards I" shouted Colonel Pareons. 

" Come back !" cried Colonel Fellows ; but a panic had seized the mili- 
tia, and the ofticers might as well have tried to stop the wind. Esek and 
Elijah, and a few who had been in battle, fired a volley, and then, with 
the ofticers, retreated. 

As they fell back they saw General Washington trying to stop the fu- 
gitives. He shouted to them, but they paid no heed to him. He was so 
mortified and anfjrv that he drew his sword and started alone across the 
field toward the British, who were landing and forming. His bravery had 
gotten the better of his judgment. One of his aids seized his horse by the 
bit. Not till then did Washington see how foolish it would be for him to 
rush upon the enemy alone. 

Elijah heard a tramping of feet, and saw the fishermen of Marble- 
head, who had finished their work on the river, and were once more in the 
field. They had braved the ocean all their lives, and were not frightened 
now in the presence of the British. Elijah and Esek, and the other cool- 
headed soldiers, faced about and poured in such a fire that the British, 
who had started in pursuit, came to a halt. 

All this time General Putnam was in the city with four thousand men, 
ignorant of what was going on at Kip's. General Clinton had landed two 
miles in his rear, and was ready to move westward to the Hudson. It was 
only a mile that he would have to march. General Washington sent a 
messenger to Putnam. " Evacuate immediately," was the order. 

The only way of escape left open was up the shore of the Hudson, 
along cart-paths, for the British were already in possession of the Boston 
road. 

General Putnam did not know the way, but, fortunately, he had a 
young oflScer for an aid who knew every path and by-way — the oflScer 
whose acquaintance Dodifer made in the wilderness on the march to Que- 
bec — Aaron Burr. General Putnam started. 

There was one brigade (Colonel Silliman's) in a little fort which the 
Americans had named Bunker Hill (comer of Broadway and Grand 
Street). Major Burr rode up to it. 

"What are you lingering here for if Why don't you retreat?" he 
shouted. 
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" We can not retreat. The British have poaseBsIon o£ the road ! We 
will stay here and hold the fort," said General Knox. 

" You can't hold it ten minutes. Yon have no water, no provieioDS. 
There is no place whei-e the troops can be sheltered from the bombs. The 
British will throw in shells and make it a slaughter-pen," said Burr. 
" It will be madness to attempt to retreat," Knox replied. 
" I can guide yon. I know every cow-path." 

They trusted him, and went upon the run, down through the fields to 
the Hudson, past Mr. De Lancey's house, then through woods, along narrow 
paths, and so e£ca[)ed. 

Just about the time that General Putnam started, General Howe and 
General ClintoTi, having compelled Washington to retreat, rode west half 
way to the llndson, and drew up at tlie house of Mr. Murray. It was a 
delightful mansion, with a lawn and graveled walks in front, a green-house, 
and rustic seats. Mrs. Murray received them courteously, and it oucnrred 
to her that if she could entertain them a while it might be of some service 
to General Washington. She invited them in, told the servants to prepare 
a lunch, and entertained them so charmingly that they forgot all about 
affairs outside. She kept them fully two hours; and while they were sip- 
ping Mrs, Murray's wine, and listening to her engaging conveination, Gen- 
eral Putnam, with his four thousand 
men, was slipping past them not a half 
mile away. 

General Howe was greatly cha- 
grined when he learned that Putnam 
had escaped, but set up his head-quar- 
ters at Mr. Beekman's line old mansion. 
General Washington had retreated 
towaid King's Bridge, and was quar- 
tered in a house ow)ied by an old ac- 
quaintance (Major Morris) who had served with him under General Brad- 
dock. Major Morris had sided with tlie king, and was absent from home 
with his beautiful wife, nee Fh'i\U\)&e. whom General Washington once 
met at the house of Colonel Beverly Robinson, on the banks of the Hud- 
eon, near West Point, in 1756. Mrs. Morris was Mrs. Robinson's sister, 
who, as Miss Philiipse,had6o charmed the rich young planter from Virginia 
that he asked her to become Mrs. Washington ; but she declined the offer, 
and married Major Morris, and now Washington was occupying her house. 
Tlie next morning, the British light-infantry, under General Leslie, 
advanced toward Harlem through a narrow path, which was guarded by 





oiild have been an lioiior to any 
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Colonel Kiiowlton, of Conneeticut, the brave officer who had fought so no- 
bly at Bunker Hill ; and by Major 
Leitch, of Virginia, who had three 
companies from Colonel AVeeden'a 
regimeut. 

At the first volley of the light- 
infantry Major Leitch fell, with 
three bnllcts through his body; 
and a moment later Colonel 
Knowlton was shot through the 
head. This was a sad loss, for 
he was one of the ablest officers 
in the army. General WasJiing- 
ton wrote this in regard to liim : ' 
country." 

Colonel Griffith and Colonel Richardson, commaiiding two Maryland 
regiments, hastened to re-enforce those already engaged. The Hght-in- 
faiitry had come out into a tield, and the Marylanders and Conneeticnt 
men opened such a vigorons fire that they fled to the shelter of the woods. 

General Washington feared that Howe had all his army drawn np be- 
hind the hills (now in Central Park), and did not dare to follow np the 
advantage. The Americans lost only a few killed and wounded, while 
the light-infantry lost more than one hundred. 

While this was going on, Captain Hale was retnming from Long Isl- 
and. He had been through tlie British camp, but was recognized by a 
Tory who knew him, and, having a grudge against him, had him arrested. 
He was brought over to General Howe's head- quarters, at Mr. Beekmau's 
house, and turned over to the provost- marshal, Cunningham, a brutal Irish- 
man, who had charge of the prisoners. He was so brutal that, if he saw 
a prisoner eating Ids dinner, he improved the opportunity to kick the dish 
from his hands. No scene of suffering moved him, and many Wliigs were 
lianged under his command. 

Captain Hale was shut up in Mr. Beekman's green-house. Sentinels, 
with loaded muskets, jmced the graveled walk through the night. In the 
morning Captain Hale was told that he was to be hanged. No trial was 
granted lijm. He asked for a Bible, that he might read some of its com- 
forting words before being executed ; but Cunningham would not permit 
him to have one. He asked that a clergyman might be permitted to pray 
with hira ; bnt this Cunningham would not grant. He had written some 
letters to his mother and sisters ; but these the unfeeling wretch tore to 
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pieces. Without judge or jury, court or trial, on s bright September 
iDoming, he was taken into the orchard and hanged. There wae no quiv- 
ering of the lip, no blanching of his cheek, as he stood beneath the tree. 
" I only regret that I have but one life to give to my country," he said. 
They were his last words. 

Greneral Howe, in tlie flush of hie success, ignored the u8i^;eB of war- 
to try men by court-martial before hanging thera. He decreed that tlie 
young patriot should die the death of a dog, without trial of any kind. It 
was an unworthy, ungracious act ; and it came back to trouble him, as wo 
shall see by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BATTLE OF WHITE PLA1N& 

GENERAL WASHINGTON was in a strong position, and Howe 
did not dam to attack him in front: he would get in his rear. He 
embarked his army in boats, sailed east through Hell Gate, sixteen miles 
to Throek's Neok, a point of .'and owned by Mr. Tlirockmorton. 

Washington sent Genera' Heath with Colonel Hand and Colonel Pres- 
cott, to defend a bridge over a causeway. Heath took np the planks, 
planted liia cannon to sweep the causeway, and Howe had to re-embark 
once more, and go farther east to Pell's Neck, where a body of Hessians 
had landed. When Howe reached that place he found General Sullivan 
confronting him, and tlie fishermen of Marblehead, under Colonel Glover; 
but the British greatly outnumbered the A mericans, and Howe was able 
to push inland to the hills aouth of New Rodielle. The country wa§ 
thickly covered with woods ; but Howe found 
a staall house in which he established his head- 
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quai'ters. 

The next day seventy-two ships sailed up 
the Sound, bringing ten thousand Hessians, two 

hundred British, and two thousand horses, be- 

sides an immense amount of supplies. General hohk'h HEAi>^aAHTBBe 
Howe had left several thousand troops in New 

York; but this arrival gave him an army of thirty thousand in the field, 
well supplied; while Washington could number only nineteen thousand, 
many of whom wei'e farmers who had hastened in to serve a few days. 

Washington saw that Howe intended to get in his rear and sweep in 
the whole anny, as a fisherman incloses a school of fish in a seine ; but he 
had no intention of being caught. 

On the 21st of October the army moved from Harlem north, in foiit 
divisions, commanded by Sullivan, Lee, Heath, and Lincoln. 

There was a small fort on the bank of the Hudson called Fort Wash- 
ington, and another fort opposite on the west bank, called Fort Lee. They 
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were erected to prevent the British fleet from going up the Hudson. 

General Washington wanted to evacuate Foil Washington, but Coiigreaa 
thought it ought to be held, and, out of 
deference to the wishes of that body, he 
left Colonel Magaw with two thousand 
inen to hold it. 

A little river «illed the Bronx rieee 
among the hills fourteen miles north of 
New Itodielle, runs to the Sound par- 
allel with the Hudson, four miles from 
it. Howe was east of the Bronx, while 
Washington was between the Bronx and 

the Hudson. Waehington made a rapid march and reached White Plains 
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on che night of the 2l8t of October, nnd established his head-qnartere in 
Mr. Miller's houee. 

No use for Howe to attempt to inclose him now. Washington was be- 
yond the sweep of the net. 

Elijah and Esek camped in a corn-field. While sitting by their camp 
fire, a young captain of artillery came and sat down by it to warm himself. 
He had two cannon in tlie woods near by, placed so as to sweep the Brit- 
ish if they should attempt to cross the Bronx at the foot of the hill below 
them. There was something about the officer that attracted Elijah's atten- 
tion. He was very polite and well-informed. Elijah learned that his 
name was Alexander Hamilton, and that he was horn in the West Indies. 
Little did he imagine what a caiter Captain Hamilton would have — that 
he would become Washington's most intimate friend, and be known as one 
of the ablest writers and most accomplished orators of the age; that he 
would finally be shot in a duel, across the Hudson, by the young officer 
who had piloted General Putnam out of New York — Aaron Burr. 

General M'Doiigall commanded the troops on the hill. The next 
morning, the 28th of October, Geneml Howe brought up t^venty cannon, 
and began to throw shot and shell across the Bronx. Captain Hamilton 
made no reply. Soon the British under Sir Henry Clinton, and the Hes- 
sians under De Heister, who had the left of the line, moved down from 
the hill to cross the little streaTn. The pioneers, with axes and fence-rails, 
came in ad^'ance to build a bridge. Captain Hamilton opened with his 
two guns. He had the e.vact range, and sent his shot right down into the 
Hessian ranks. The fire was 
80 destructive that the Hessiatis | 
fled in confusion ; but General 
Leslie, with a British brigade, 
and a brigade of Hessians, uii- i 
der Colonel Rail, crossed where i 
they were sheltered from Cap- 
tain Hamilton's guns. They 
came upon M'Dougall's right 
wing, south-west of the hill, and 
the battle began. M'Dougall's 
men had made breastworks of 
the corn - stalks, piling them 

against a fence, and were well protected. Genei-al Leslie attempted to 
charge up the hill; but Colonel Smallwood, with the Maryland troops who 
had fonght so gallantly at Cortelyou's house, and had escaped by swim- 
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ming Gowatms Creek, cut them down, and drove them in confusion buck 
to the shelter of a hill. For more than an hour they held the ground 
against fonr times their number. 

General Howe had two hundred and fifty cavalry, which went out 
through the fields and woods toward the Hudson, making a wide sweep. 
They were followed by Colonel Rail. After marehing west, they turned 
north, and came upon some militia companies on M'Dougall's right. The 
militia fired once and then ran, and the troopers and Hessiane attacked 
Smallwood on hie riglit fiank, and so forced him to retreat to the main 
line, which Washington had established on the hills a mile in the rear of 
Chatterton Hill. 

When M'Dougall began to retreat, General PutTiam, with several regi- 
ments, started out from the main line, and lI'Dongall's men retreated 
through the advancing ranks. The Hessians were following, thinking 
they had won the lictory, but suddenly found themselves face to face 
with Putnam. Tiiey saw a flash, heard a roar, and then came the storm 
of leaden rain. 




General Howe came np, looked at Washington's position, and con- 
cluded that it would not do to attack him in front. He had lost three 
hundred men, and did not care to march directly against the strong in- 
trench men ts. 

Although he had ten thousand more troops than Washington, he halt- 
ed, and sent for Lord Percy to come from New York with four thousand 
men, Percy arri\ed on the Sflth of October. Every body expected tliat 
there would be a great battle the next day; but at midnight a terrible 
storm arose, which lasted all the next day, damaging the anununition of 
both armies. General Washington was not satisfied with his position, for 
he saw that Howe, by marching east, might get in his rear. There was a 
much stronger position three miles farther north, where the hills were high 
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And steep, and where the Croton River would prevent Howe from getting 
in his rear. He had uonstracted strong intrenuhinents on these hills, and, 
just before day-break, while the storm was still raging, the army moved 
ailentlj away. 

Howe was greatly surprised when he found the Americans had re- 
treated. He advanced with his army; but when be saw Washington's 
cannon planted on hills one hundred feet high, and that there was no op- 
portimity to get in his rear, he was greatly perplexed. He had expected 
to capture the army on Long Island ; was confident of hemming the 
Americans ia Kew York ; was sure of sweeping them in by the move- 
ment to New Rochelle, and here lie was, completely baffled. Winter waa 
coming on. What should he do ? There were Fort Washington and Fort 
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Lee ; he would tnm his attention to those fortifications, and, instead of at 
tacking Washington, moved his army toward New York. 

What should Washington do ? More than half of his army were of 
the militia, who had come out to serve a few days ; their time had expired, 
and they went home. He saw tliat Howe would probably invade New 
Jersey, and, leaving General Putnam, with a portion of the army, to guard 
the Highlands, crossed the Hudson, and encamped in the rear of Fort Lee. 

General Howe invested Fort Washington. Colonel Magaw made a 
brave defense, but a hopeless one. In a few days he was forced to sur- 
render, and the soldiei*s, who might have been saved if Congress had but 
allowed Washington to manage afi^airs, were taken to New York and put 
into the prison -ship Jet'sey^ an old seventy -four -gun ship moored in the 
East Itiver, wJiere they suffered the most inhuman treatment, and where 
they nearl}' all sickened and died. 

General Washington stood on the Palisades, at Fort Lee, and saw how 
bravely the fort was defended. There were tears on his cheeks as he saw 
the flag hauled down and the garrison march out as prisoners, going to 
their terrible fate ; but he was powerless to aid them. 

Howe, having captured Foit Washington, sent Comwallis with six 
tliousand troops across the Hudson in boats to take Fort Lee. Cornwallis 
crossed from Fort Washington, landing at the foot of the Palisades. A 
British engineer drew a picture of the landing, which shows how the Pali- 
sades looked, and how the army climbed the steep bluff. The soldiers 
tugged at the cannon and got them to the top ; the army formed to make 
the attack, but there was no one in the fort to oppose Cornwallis. The 
place was of no value to the Americans, now that Fort Washington had 
been captured, and the garrison was retreating to Hackensack to join 
Washington. If Cornwallis had pushed on, he might have scattered Wash- 
ington's little army, for it numbered only four thousand now; but he was 
well satisfied with what had been accomplished. He waited two days, and 
so missed a great opportunity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

WHEN spring opened and the ice went ont of the St. Lawrence, a 
fleet of vessels sailed up the river to Quebec with re-enforcements, 
under General Burgoyne, for Sir Guy Carleton. There were only a few 
American troops in Canada, under General Wooster. Generals Arnold 
and Sullivan were with Wooster, but General Carleton had much the largest 
army. He advanced to Montreal, then to St. Johns — the American gen- 
erals retreating before him ; and in June there was not an American sol- 
dier in Canada. The last week in May, General Burgoyne and General 
Carleton moved from Montreal to St. Johns. The Americans shipped 
their supplies and cannon on boats, and sent them up the river to Lake 
Champlain. The last boat put off. General Arnold and Major Wilkin- 
son, his aid, rode out two miles toward Montreal, saw the British rapidly 
approaching, rode back, shot their horees to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the British, jumped into a canoe, paddled south, and overtook 
the retreating boats. All the toiling through the wilderness, all' the hard- 
ships at Quebec, had ended in failure. Carleton had no boats to pureue 
the Americans, who retreated to Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; but they 
very well knew that he would soon have a fleet of vessels on the lake, for 
seven hundred British went to work cutting down trees and hewing tim- 
ber. Congress decided that a fleet must be built to hold the lake, and 
ship-carpenters were soon on their way from Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire to Ticonderoga. They felled the trees on the shores 
of the lake, hewed the timbers, floated them to Ticonderoga, and by Sep- 
tember had quite a fleet of vessels — three schooners, two sloops, three gal- 
leys, eight gondolas, and twenty-one gun-boats. One of the schooners car- 
ried twelve guns, the other two eight. One of the sloops carried twelve, 
and the others eight guns. The gondolas carried three guns, and the gun- 
boats one gun each. 

General Carleton had one very powerful vessel, the Thunderer — a flat- 
bottomed craft, carrying eighteen guns, six of them twenty-four pounders. 
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The InjUxibU carried eighteen guns, the Carleton twelve, the Loyal Con' 
sort seven, the ecltooner Maria fourteen guns. Besides these, General 
Carleton bad twenty-one gun-boats, each carrying one gun. His fleet was 
macli more powerful than the American fleet cutnuiaiided by General 

Arnold. Captain Pnngle 

^»GfcGE*tnr7- . commanded it, and one of 

valcoupT* the -wisM^ SHOREfL^^tAMPLm) '"s officers was young Ed- 

-m.J Jl . \-,.. (Hf ward Pellew, who after- 

ward became one of the 
great naval commanders of 
England, known ae Admi- 
ral Viscount Exmouth. 

About ten miles south 
of Platleburg, near the 
western shore of the lake, 
is Valcour Island. Be- 
tween this island and the 
New York shore, Arnold 
was lying witli all his fleet 
on the 11th of October, It 
was a dangerous position, 
for the British fleet could 
sail south, past Valcour, 
and cut off liis retreat to Ticonderoga. Many of Arnold's men never 
had sighted a cannon, very few had ever loaded one; while Carleton had 
old artillerv-incn. He had seven hundred men, and Arnold less than five 
hundred. Carleton had experienced seamen, w!iile many of Arnold's men 
did not know the difference between tlie foresail and the mainsail. 

It is early in the morning, when Carleton's fleet is seen under full sail, 
coming round a wooded point of land called Cumberland Head, forming 
Plattsburg Bay. The wind is favorable, and all sails are spread to the 
breeze. It is the largest fleet ever seen on the lake. General Arnold or- 
ders the Royal Savage, of twelve guns, one of bis largest vessels, and 
three galleys, to get under way, advance, and engage the enemy. Arnold 
is a general, not an admiral. In manoeuvring troops, he sends out skir- 
mishers, and so will lie begin this battle on the water. An admiral would 
bring all of his vessels into action at once, if possible. 

In attempting to approach the British, the Royal Savage runs aground. 
So firmly is the vessel grounded that it will be impossible to get her off, 
and the crew leap into tlie water, or push off in boats to the other ships. 
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and this ship is set on fire. Thus, at the outset, Aniold loses one of his 
largest ships, and all his personal baggage, which is on board, though he 
himself is on board the Congress. 

It is twelve o'clock when the British fleet, having sailed past the island, 
approaches the American fleet, and the battle begins. The British gun- 
boats ai-e within miisket-shot,hut 
the Thundertr has not been able 
to beat up against the wind. 
AH through tlie afternoon, from 
twelve till five, the unequal con- 
test rages. The vessels are at 
anchor. The British do not come 
to close quarters, but, having ex- 
perienced gunners, take position 
and send the shot into tlie Amer- 
ican veeseU. The rigging is cut 
to pieces. Two shot go thi-ough 
the mainmast of the Congress. 
Twelve times ihat vessel is struck 
— seven of the shot going below 
tlie water-line. The deck is slip- 
pery with blood. The slaughter 
is fearful. But brave men are 
on board. They know very little \ •■% 
about naval warfare, and Arnold 
himself has to sight most of the 
guns. 

The Washington galley is shat- 
tered to pieces — the captain and sailing-master wounded, the lieutenant 
killed. All tlie officers on one of the gondolas are killed or wounded. 
Another goudola is so ridilled with solid shot, that it sinks soon after the 
engagement. Sixty have been killed and wounded. On the British side 
foi'ty have fallen, but the vessels are very little injured. 

Kight closes upon the scene, with the British fleet anchored in a line 
from the island to the main-land. The wind is blowing from the north, 
cold and raw. The Americans can not beat up against it, and go round 
between the island and Cumberland Head, and so escape. In the morn- 
ing Carleton will finish the work, sinking every vessel. 

It was a sad plight in which the Americans found themselves. 'I'he 
Tesaels were leaking badly ; their ammunition was nearly gone ; the Boyal 
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Savage wae lost ; one of the gondolas Giink ; the Lady Washington was * 
wreck ; sixty men had fallen. What was to be done ? 

As the last rays of twilight faded away, Creneral Arnold took particu- 
lar notice of the position of the British vessels. If poeaible, the fleet must 
escape to Crown Point. There was no moon, no stars, and dark clonds 
were rolling from the north. The wind was blowing briskly. At a sig- 
nal, one by one, the vessels slipped away, sailing past the British so qnietly 
that no sentinel pacing the decks diecemed the white sails in the darkness. 
The Congress was the last to run the gantlet. 



Morning dawned, and the British, all ready to blow the American vea- 
eels out of tlic water, were surprised to see the entire fleet ten miles away. 
Up came the anchors. Quickly were the sails shaken to the wind, and the 
fleet went gayly np the lake before the wind. The Congress and some of 
the other vessels were leaking so badly that Arnold was obliged to drop 
anchor while the car[>enters tried to stop the leaks. The wind died away, 
and the lake became calm ; but, though smooth, nothing could keep two 
of the gondolas from sinking. 

The wind changed to the south, and neither of the fleets could make 
much progress against it, and niglit shut in once more. Carleton had not 
overtaken his prey. 

The morniug of the 13th dawned. The Congress, Lady Washingtony 
and four of the gondolas had made little progress, while the rest of the 
fleet was well on its way to Crown Point. The British were hastening on. 
The Lady Washington was overhauled and obliged to surrender. On 
came the British fleet — a ship of eighteen guns, another of fourteen, an- 
other of twelve — all pouring their broadsides into the Congress and one 
of the galleys. The fire was returned. With all sail set, the pursuers and 
pursued pressed on; but the wind was light, and very little headway waa 
made. For four hours the battle went on, till the American vessels were 
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nothing but wrecks — sails rent, sides stove in, water pouring into the holds, 
jet the men on board will not surrender. The; run the veeseis into a 
creek on the east side of the lake. Tlie vessels ground. " Set them on 
fire !" Arnold shouts from the deck of the Congrses. " Leap ashore with 
your muskets !" are his orders to the marines. 




The men, holding their mnskets over their heads to keep them from 
being wet, jump into the water, wade to the shore, ready to open fire upon 
the British. 

Up from the decks roll the flames. Wreaths of fire curl aronnd the 
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masts. The sails are broad sheets of flame. When every man has left the 
fleet, Arnold lets himself into the water by a rope, and wades to the shore. 
The British are close upon him. The soldiers on the nearest ship open 
Are; but from the alders and beneath the pines the rifles are cracking, 
and they continue to crack till the ships are all aflame. Then, helping on 
the wounded, the crews make their way to Crown Point, just in time to 
escape the Indians whom Carleton has landed to intercept them. 

The fleet was destroyed, but not captured, and the country rang in 
praise of the men who had fought so bravely against a superior foe. 

General Carleton had driven the Americans out of Canada, had at- 
tached the Indians to the cause of the king ; but he was not strong enough 
to attack Ticonderoga, and returned to Montreal ; while General Burgoyne, 
with great plans for the future, hastened to England to make them known 
to the ministers and the king. 

There being no further need for an army at Ticonderoga, all except 
three or four regiments were dismissed, or else went south under General 
Sullivan, to join General Washington; but before they arrived General 
Washington was retreating before Cornwallis across New Jersey, as we 
shall see. 
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BATTLE OF TRENTON. 

GEXERAL IIOWE, Iiaving secured New York, began to make prep- 
arations to take Fliiladelpliia. Coiigress was ii> Bession tltere, in 
ludejteiideiice Ilali, and 
had declared Ainerita to 
be independent of Great 
Britain. He wonld see 
about that. He wonld 
chase Washington 
thi"ough New Jei-sey as a 
lionnd chases a fox, scat- 
ter t!ie last remnant of 
the rebel army, seize the 
members of Congress, 
and send tbcm to En- 
gland to be hanged as 
traitors. A division of , 
the army was placed under Cornwallis, ' 
Washington. 

Washington had less thaTi three thousand men. It ^vas a weary march 
to Elijah and Esek across the marshes from Ilackensack to Newark, and 
from there to New Brunswick. Their liearts snnk at New Bnmswick 
when the New Jersey and Maryland troops, whose time liad expired, left 
camp and started for home. The army numbered only seventeen Imn- 
dred, after their departure. 

From New Brunswick they inarched to Princeton, with Comwallie 
pressing hard after them. From Pi'inceton they liastened to Trenton over 
the frozen roads, with Cornwallis marching faster than ever. They were 
hastening to the Delaware. If they could bnt reach Trenton, where a 
large number of boats had been collected — if they could have an hour or 
two there, thev would be safe. They reached the river ; sent over the 
5 
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cannon first, tlien the baggage. Eegiment after regiment crosBed ; and 
just as the last reached the Fennsylyaiiia bank, Cornwallie marched into 
Trenton, bia drums beating and colors flying. 

Oomwallis was balHed. The river could not be forded. He had no 
boats, and must wait till it was frozen before seizing his prey. General 
Howe iBsued a proclamation, offering pardon to all who would lay down 
their aims and own allegiance to the king. A great many people who had 
favored Congress flocked to Comwallis's camp, and swore fealty to the 
king. Half of the people iu New Jersey were Tories, and Washington 
knew not whom to trust 

The little army was disheartened to learn that Geneml Lee, who had 

returned from Charleston, had been 

captured. He was marching from 
the Highlands of the Hudson to- 
ward the Delaware with a division 
of the army. General Sullivan 
WIS with him. Lee was ambitious, 
and wanted to be commander-in- 
cbief, and, though ordered to join 
Washington, was meditating a dis- 
oliedience of hiaoiders. His troops 
weie at Morristown. He left them 
under BuUivan, and rode down to 
Basking Kidge, a few miles, to pasB 
die night in bis own bouse, and was 
surprised the next morning to find 
the house surrounded by British 
dragoons. Tlie Tories bad gnen them infoimalion. 

In his dressing-gown and slippei-s baie-headed, with nothing but a 
blanket to protect bim from tiie told he was taken to New York. Per- 
haps:, instead of being a loss, bis capture was a gain, for Sullivan, with the 
troops, hastened on, and cro'^sed t!ie riier at M'Conkey's Ferry, twelve 
miles above Trenton. A bridge now spans the river there, but then there 
was no bridge all the way from the mountains to Delaware Bay, 

Although Coniwallis had not been able to capture Washington, Gen- 
eral Howe was well satisfied with what had been aecomplislied. He had 
gained possession of New York, scattered the American array, driven 
Washington beyond the Delaware, and could write home to the rainisterB 
that the people were becoming loyal, and that the rebellion would soon be 
crushed. He was well situated in New York, gave grand dinners, drank 
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his wine, enjoyed his evenings in playing card! 
agreeable winter. 

General Ooriiwallis was well 
satisfied with the part he had [ter- 
formed. He had captured Fort 
Washington, chaeed Washington 
across the Delaware, and was go- 
ing home to England to enjoy 
the honora which the king wonld 
confer npon him. lie left Col- 
onel Rail, with fifteen hundred 
Hessians and two hnndreu Brit- 
ish cavalry, at Trenton ; stationed 
Connt Donop eight miles farther 
down the river, at Bordentown ; 
and sent another party eight miles 
Bonth of Bordentown, to Bnrling- 
ton; and another party ten miles 
from Bnrlington, to Moimt Holly. 



and looked forward to aa 
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He left Borae troops at PriDceton, and made his grand supply of stores 
at New Eninswiek. By dividing tlie army into detaclimeuts, the troops 
_ conld obtain forage and freeh 

provisions. He held Washing- 
ton and his little force in eon- 
tempt. The Americati array had 
dwindled from twenty thousand, 
at White Plains on the 2Sth of 
October, to leas than two thou- 
sand in December. 

But Congress had made a 
l>atriotic apical to the country, 
promising to give each officer • 
and soldier a liberal bonnly of 
land, and the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania were coming into camp. 
Two thousand came, under Gen- 
eral Cadwalader and General 
Ewing, and took post at Bristol, between Trenton and Philadelphia. 

Elijah and Esek could look across the river, at Trenton, and see the 
Ilessians on ]mrade. or roaming through the village. The Hessians en- 
joyed tlieiusclves. At night ihcy jilundercd iiig-^jens and lien-i-oosts, and 
made themselves at home in the kitchens. Tliey insulted the girls, and 
felt that they w;erc conqueroi-s. 

General Washington saw that Cornwallis liad made a mistake in the 
military game: he had spread liis troo]>s out too much. Ke resolved to 
take advantage of it, and laid his plan. He had about twenty-live hnn- 
di'cd men opposite Trenton, and twenty catmon. The boats in which he 
had crossed the river had been taken up stream to M'Conkey's Feiry, and 
were safely moored on the PcTuisylvania side. Generals Cadwalader and 
Ewiug, at Bristol, also liad some boats. He would send tlie two thousand 
men there across the river to attack Count Doiiop at Bordeutown. Such a 
movement would prevent Donoj) from helping Rail at Trenton. 

With liis twenty-five hundred, with Greene, Sullivan, and Knox to ^d 
him, Washington resolved to make a night mareli up the river to M'Con- 
key's, cross tliere, divide his army, and make a i-apid march to Trenton in 
two divisions— one on the river road, and the other by the road leading 
through the village of Peiuiington. He would knock at the front door 
and back door at the same instant, surprise the Hessians, get them between 
two tires, cut off their i-etreat, and capture the whole force. 
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Geueral WashiDgton thought that ChriBtmas- night would be the best 
time to make the attack, for the HesBians kept Chrietmas, and would drink 
a great deal of beer, aud be boozy before morning. 

General Putnam was in Philadelphia; and, to help the plan on, two 
daj's before Christmas, sent Colonel Griffith, with fonr hundred and lifty 
militia, across the river to inarch toward Monnt Holly, but to make ng 
attack upon the British there. If they advanced, he was to retreat. Col- 
onel Griffith croaeed the river, and Count Donop started south from Bor- 
dentown with all his trooiis. 

Christmas came. The wind was raw, the ground frozen and covered 
with snow. Elijali and Esek sat around their camp-fire, thinking of the ' 
folks at home, aud the comfort by the fires in the old kitchens. They 
.had been fighting for liberty a year and a half, and now the prospect 
was gloomier than ever before. In a few days the river would be fro- 
zen over, for it was now filled with floating ice, and then the British could 
cross anywhere, and the little army would be scattered to the winds. 

Night came. The wind was east, and the cold, gray clouds came roll- 
ing in fr»mi the sea, bringing darkness at an early hour. 

" Fail into line, boys !" said the captain of tiieir company. The soldiers 
wondered what was going on, but tlie regiments all paraded. There was 
no beating of drums, but silently they moved away, marching up the road 
leading to M'Coukey's. 

They reached the ferry, and found the Marblchead men there, in the 
boats, ready to pull at the oars. They were the men for the hour — as they 
were at Brooklyn. 

The artillery-- men led the liorses into tlic flat-bottomed boats, and held 
them by the bit, wliilc 
the soldiers wheeled 
the cannon on board, 
and the boats pushed 
out into the stream. 
The current was strong, 
and the great cakes of 
ice whirled against the 
boats and ground their 
sides. It was slow 
wcrk, cold work, hard 
work. Elijah and Esek 
stood at the bow of one of the boats, with poles to push the ice away. 
They had no mittens, nor had any of the soldiers, nor the rowers. The 
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water froze upon tl e oars They thrashed their hands till the blood oozed 
from under tier finger ale Tie current carried them down Btream. 
The n gl t was dark l>ut the^ p lied and pushed, and reached the ehore^ 
and 1 fted the ca non p tl e bank then the boats, pulled by the ever 
fa thful fishermen p shed off n tl e darkness for another load. 

General lr\ asl t^on stood po the Pennsylvania shore, wrapped in 
his cloak d rec g aiTa rs h le General Knox, u» the New Jersey side, 
sho ted to tl e me to be ^ k getting the cannon up the bank. From 
•eve m tl e e e ^ til fo r u tc morning the boatmen pulled at the 
oare and tl e eoM c ts e ood t>] er «* upon the bank. Many of them had 
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no overcoats, some no blankete ; some had no shoes, but stood in the snow 
with old rags around tlieir feet. The wind was blowing more keenly from 
the east, and the snow-flakes began to fall. Some of the soldiers curled 
down under the bank to keep themselves warm; some stamped their feet 
and thrashed their hands, waiting through the gloomy night. 

The last boat came, bringing General Washington. He took General 
Greene, General Stirling, General Mercer, and General Stevens, and start- 
ed, with abont half the troops, down the Pentonville road. Esek was witli 
this division. General Sullivan, with the rest of the troops, started down 
the river road, to knock at the front door, while General Washington was 
approaching the back door. General Hnllivan had half of the artillery. 
Elijah was with this division. 

They move rapidly, for the cocks are crowing in the barns, and they 
have fully seven miles to march, and it will be daylight before they reach 
Trenton. They fear that the plan will fail. Oh, the dreariness of the 
night! So cold, so dark; the wind cutting like a knife, the snow falling 
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iu their faces, tlieir clotheB frozen, the cruet cutting through the rage bonnd 
aroiiiid their feet. They leave their blood-Etains on the snow ; they stagger 
and stumble over the uneven ground. They are hungry and weary, but on 
they go — tramp, tmiiip, tramp ! For what ? To secure tlieir liberties and 
the liberties of those who may live when they are dead. Dead ! For this 
night's work they shall live forever. 

In Trenton tlie Hessians are asleep, or else singing songs and diinking 
their last mugs of beer. Colonel Rail is at Mr. Abraham Hunt's. Mr. 
Hunt is a Quaker — some say that he is a patriot, otliere that he is a Toty. 
At any rate, he has invited Colonel Rail and liis officers to take Chnstmas 
eupi)er with him, and tlicy are there, having a merry time, smoking their 
pipes, drinking wine, and playing cards, witli an old negro to wait upon 
them. 

It is not quite day-bi-eak, but a Tory lias discovered the approach of 
the Americans, and has sent a man upon the run to Trenton. The mes- 
senger, out of breath, brings a 
note to Colonel Kail. The old 
negro gnai-ds the door. 

" I must M;e Colonel Kail," 
says the messenger. 

"The gemmeii can't be dis- 
turbed, sail," the negro replies. 
" Then give that to him, quick I" 
" Oh yes, sah." 

The negro entei-s the parlor; 
but Colonel Ftall is dealing the cards, and <:an not look at it at that mo- 
ment. The candles have bnrned low. There are bottles and glasses upon 
the table. The officers are puffing their jiiijcs. Colonel Rail puts the note 
in his pocket. He will examine his hand liefoi-e reading it. The destiny 
of a nation lias l>een thrown into the game, but Colonel Rail does not 
know it. His own life is at stake, hut he does not dream of it. 

A Hessian picket sees something moving along the road in the dim 
gray of the morning. Men on hoi-iicback and on foot appear. He hears 
the heavy rumbling of wheels, and the tramp of an army. He fires his 
gun, and the report goes out o\er tlie snow-clad hills and the half-frozen 
waters of the dark rolling rivers. 

" Forward I" It ia Genera! Sullivan who shouts it. The soldiers break 
into a run. The artillery-men whip up their horses. The cannon rnmble 
heavily over the frozen ground. Elijah can hear a hubbub in the village. 
The Hessian pickets are shouting to one another, and running here and 
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there. They hear a drum beatiug the long roll, and can see soldiers form- 
ing in the street. 

"Uulimber!" shout the artillery -men. The cannon are wheeled into 
position, a cartridge is rammed home ; there is a flash, a roar that awakens 
every sleeper in Trenton. 

Colonel Rail hears the drum-beat, the cards drop from his hands — the 
game imfinished. The deep thunder of that gun, jarring the windows and 
shaking the earth, brings home to his intellect, beclouded with wine, some 
sense of the greater game now beginning. The cards, the empty wine-bot- 
tles, the half-filled glasses, the pipes and tobacco are still upon the table; 
the candles are burning low in their sockets. Colonel Rail is leaping into 
his saddle. Too late ! Sullivan has knocked at one door ; Washington is 
about to knock at the other. 

The column under Washington is coming down the Pentonvijle road. 
It reaches a farm-house, where a farmer is chopping wood. 

" Can you tell me where the Hessian pickets are ?" Washington asks. 

The chopper hesitates. 

"It is General Washington who asks you," says the aid at Washing 
ton's side. 

A gleam of joy ligiits up the chopper's face as he points to the spot. 

And now comes the roar of a cannon. Joyful, soul-thrilling sound! 
Sullivan is there ! " Forward !" 

Out from the road, over the fields sweep the shivering men. Shiv- 
ering no longer now, for that deep and heavy roar has warmed them. 
There it is again ! They hear the rattling of muskets. Moments are 
ages now. 

A little stream, called the Assanpink, comes down through the town, 
and empties into the Delaware. There is a bridge across the stream, and 
a mill-dam. Sullivan has seized the bridge. No escape for the Hessians 
in that direction ; and now Washington is coming down from the north- 
west, in their rear. It is scarcelv five minutes after Sullivan bescins the 
attack before the troops under Washington, Greene, and Stirling make 
their appearance. 

Captain Forrest wheels six cannon into position, to send his shot down 

King Street. While he is doing it, the Hessians bring two guns into 

the street. The gunners are ramming down the cartridges, the match-man 

is lighting his port -fire, but before he can touch them off a company of 

brave men, under Captain William A. Washington, of Colonel Mercer's 

regiment of Virginians, dash up the street, drive the Hessians from their 

guns, and capture them. In tliis company is a young lieutenant, James 

5* 
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Monroe, destined to be President of the country for whose redemption he 
is fighting. 

Sullivan is pressing nearer, driving the Hessians over against Washing- 
ton, and Washington is driving them back again. Colonel Rail is riding 
here and there shouting to them ; but the men, just aroused from sleep, 
know not which way to turn. 

The British cavalry have saddled their horses, but are in confusion. 
They ride up the Assanpink to a ford above the mill-pond, spur their 
horsey across the stream, and flee toward Bordentown. Colonel Kail falls 
from his horse mortally wounded. All is confusion now. Some of the 
Hessians throw down their arms, while others flee toward Princeton ; but 
Washington has not come so far to leave the Princeton road open for their 
escape. Colonel Hand and his riflemen, who gave the Hessians such a 
stirring-up at Flatbush, is there. Surrounded ; no chance to escape ; the 
bewildered, panic-stricken men who have' not had time to blacken their 
whiskers with their shoe -brushes this morning rush back to the village, 
throw down their guns, fall on their knees, hold up their hands, and make 
doleful cries. 

So Stirling's men, and Sullivan's, pleaded for life at Brooklyn; but 
the Hessians and British drove the bayonet home, and crimsoned the 
ground with blood, and thought it pleasant work, and a pretty sight to see 
the life-blood flow. Little did they think, then, that the time would come 
when the begging for life would be on the other side. But it has come. 
Oh, life is so dear, so sweet, now ! 

Kindness is better than brutality, forgiveness more noble than revenge* 
No bayonet is plunged remoi'selessly into the hearts of unresisting foes* 
Humanity triumphs on this glorious morning. One thousand prisoners 
are captured, with six cannon, a thousand muskets, and all the baggage. 
It is the work of twenty minutes. 

Washington, in the kindness of his heart, visits the dying Hessian col- 
onel, and does what he can to soothe his last moments on earth. 

Cadwalader and Ewing have not been able to cross the river at Bor- 
dentown, and it will not be wise for Washington to remain on the New 
Jersey side. Back to the ferry with the prisonei's, with six cannon, with 
tents and supplies, moves the victorious army. Last night the cause of 
liberty was dark and gloomy ; but now the future is radiant with hope. 

Little do those patriots, toiling through the snow, know what they have 
done for the world. Coming centuries alone will reveal the worth of their 
morning's work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRINCETON. 

GENERAL CORNWALLIS was in New York. He had his trunk 
packed ready to sail for England, when a messenger arrived with 
the news that General Washington had crossed the Delaware and swooped 
up one thousand men ! General CornwAllis was astonished, and so was 
General Howe. They had not supposed such a thing possible. The Yan- 
kee army had dwindled to a handful of poor, half-starved men — a rabble 
of wretches destitute of every thing, and yet they had crossed the Dela- 
ware and captured a thousand of the best German troops under an old 
and experienced commander! Such audacity was amazing. It must be 
punished, and General Coniwallis mounted his horse, and rode with all 
haste to Newark, and on to New Brunswick and Princeton, gathering up 
the troops in those places to chastise the Yankee general. 

The news of the success at Trenton filled the country with enthusiasm. 
The Whigs rejoiced. The Tories did not know what to think of it. Those 
who had made up their minds to take the oath of loyalty to the king con- 
cluded to wait a little, and see what would happen next. The Whigs, 
who had been desponding, plucked up courage. The militia began to 
flock into Washington's head-quarters. Congress, sitting in Baltimore, in- 
vested Washington with full powers, for six months, to raise and muster 
into service sixteen battalions of infantry, if he should need so many, and 
three thousand cavalry. That was well fur Congress to do; but how 
would the men be paid? Some of the soldiei*s' time had expired, and 
Washington had no money to i)ay them. There was a noble man in Phila- 
delphia, Robert Morris, who had spent a great deal of money for the cause. 
The next day after the victory at Trenton he sent Washington all the hard 
money he could lay his hands on — four hundred and ten Spanish dollars, 
two English crowns, lialf a French crown, and ten and a half English 
shillings ! That was all ; and yet so firm was the faith of Washington, 
that he promised each soldier ten dollars bounty, in hard money, if he 
would stay six weeks longer ! He wrote to Morris what he had promised. 
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It would take fifty thousand. Mr. Morris had no money, but he bad a 
Quaker friend in Fhi)ade1{)hia wlio liad the cash. Mr. Morris called upon 
hiiu. "What eeoiirity canst thee give, Robert!" the Qnaker asked. 

" My note aud my honor." 

"Thee shall have the money, Robert," and the next day a messenger 
came with the fifty tliousaiid dollai-s, with this note: 

"I was up early this morning to dispatch a supply of fifty thousand 
dollars to your excellenuy. It gives me great pleasure that you have en- 
gaged the troops to continue; and if further occasional supplies of money 
are iiecessarj-, you may depend on my exei-tlons, either in a public or pri- 
vate capacity," 




No wonder AV"asliini;ton felt encouraged upon receiving such a note! 
The very next day he crossed the Dclawai'e to Trenton with his army. 
He had about five thousand men ; but half of the number had never been 
under arms before. 

On the morning of the 2d of January, 1777, Cornwallis was at Prince- 
ton. He had gathered up eight thousand soldiers, and more were close 
at hand — ten thousand in all — and he would quickly put an end to the re- 
bellion. He started for Trenton, marching south, crossing a stone bridge 
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three miles out of Trenton, by Mr. Woilh's mill. He reached the little vil. 

lage of Maidenhead hy noon, and 

left General Leslie there with three 

thousand, and pi'e&sed on with the 

other five; before night lie would 

scatter the rebel army to the winds. 

General Washington knew that 
Cornwallis was on his way, and 
sent General Ferinoy and General 
Stevens, with Captahi Forest's bat- 
tery of six guns, Colonel Hand's 
riflemen, and Colonel Scott's regi- 
ment of Virginians, to skirmish 
with tlie Bntish, while he placed the main army on the south side of the 
Assanpink. (See map in preceding chajiter. page 135). 

General Fermoy went out about five miles. Soon a citizen eame riding 
down the road pureued by a Hessian dragoon, witli his swoi-d flashing in 
the ah'. One of the riflemen raised hia rifle, tliere was a crack, and the 
Hessian tumbled to the ground. Soon the British skirmishers made their 
appearance, but a volley stopped them. Other British came up, and Fer- 
moy retreated two miles to a little rivulet. There he formed his men Id 
the tliick woods on both sides of the road. Forest planted his cannon to 
sweep the road. Cornwallis came on ; but his skirmishei-s were shot down. 
Cornwallis thought timt Washington was intending to offer him battle 
there, and formed liis army on !)oth sides of the road, planted his cannon, 
and commenced firing. 

The troops nnder General Fermoy held their grennd manfully. They 
kept up a rattling fire, and it took Cornwallis more than two hours to drive 
them out of the woods. Fercnoy retreated nearer the town. Washington 
and Greene rode out and thanked the men for wJiat they had done. 
Greene staid to take command of the troops, while Washington rode 
back to Trenton. He had resolved to use the Assanpink for a line of de- 
fense. There was only one bridge by tlie mill across the Assanpink; but 
tlie stream could be forded between the bridge and the Delaware, and 
above the mill-pond there was also a ford. He placed General St. Clair, 
with two guns and several regiments, to guard the upper fords, and sta- 
tioned General Knox with his cannon to sweep the bridge. 

The bank of the Assanpink was higli, and the soldiers were hard at 
work with spades, digging ditches and throwing up embankments. There 
were two breastwoiks, one above the other. Colonel Hitchcock, with some 
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Massachusetts and Rhode Island troops, were over in Trenton. General 
Washington sat on his horse and directed the troops as they filed past him 
across the bridge. Cornwallis was pressing hard upon Greene, and the 
troops were corning down through the streets of Trenton upon the run. 

" Take position in that field instantly," said Washington to Colonel 
Hitchcock, as his troops came upon the bridge. The cannoneers stood by 
their guns with lighted port-fires ready for the British. 

Cornwallis formed his men in two columns, one to rush upon the 
bridge, the other to attack the upper ford. 

It was not wise generalship, but the British commander was burning to 
take revenge upon Washington for the disaster of Christmas night, and he 
wanted to chastise him upon the spot. 

The troops come down the street upon the run. Washington, Knox, 
and Greene are upon the bank. The infantry are behind the banks of 
earth, with their muskets cocked. The cannon are loaded with grape and 
solid shot. The match-men are waving their port-fires, to keep them burn- 
ing. The British reach the bridge. The cannon blaze, the river-side is a 
sheet of flame, and the head of the column goes down in an instant. The 
British flee up King Street, beyoud the reach of the murderous fire. 

The oflicers swear at them — strike them with their swords. " What I 
be driven by such a miserable rabble of countrymen, with old firelocks I 
For shame ! Charge, and scatter them as you would a flock of sheep !" 

Once more the British rush down the street to the bridge. Washing- 
ton and Greene and Knox, the cannoneers, the infantry — all stand calmly 
waiting. Again the roar, again the discomfiture. No troops can stand 
such a concentrated fire. The British flee, and a wild hurra goes up 
from the Americans. Cornwallis heai-s it, and it inflames him. The 
bridge must be carried. A third time the soldiers are driven to the attack, 
but are scattered \fs the stream of death thrown across the bridge. 

Not willing to give up the contest so, Cornwallis looks around to see 
what he can do next. There are the fords above the mill-pond. He will 
cross there, and attack Washington's right flank. But the men under St. 
Clair are ready for him. The British march in splendid order almost to 
the bank, down which they go upon the run ; but, from up stream and 
down stream, from every bush, from every fence, from cannon and mus- 
kets, a pitiless storm bursts upon them. They fall as the leaves drop 
from the maples in the autumn. The water is crimsoned with blood. 
They flee, discomfited, up the bank, and the midwinter darkness settles 
over the scene. 

Sir William Erskine wanted Cornwallis to march up the Assanpink to 
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a higher ford, cross the stream with most of the army, leaving the artillery 
and a few troops to keep Washington from crossing the bridge, and come 
down the other side of the Assanpink and attack Washington in the rear ; 
but it was almost dark, the troops were tired, and Cornwallis concluded to 
wait till morning. 

" Wasliington will be off somewhere else before morning," said Ei-skine 

" That fox can't escape me : I'll catch him in the morning," said Corn- 
wallis. 

Both armies kindled their bivouac-iires and cooked their suppers, sep- 
arated only by the little stream. It had been a disastrous beginning for 
Cornwallis, who had lost one hundred and fifty men, while Washington 
had lost very few. But Washington was anxious about the morrow. 
While the soldiers were cooking their suppers, he called his generals to- 
gether, to consult as to what was best to be done. Should they fight a 
battle there in the morning ? If so, what weie the chances ? They had 
only five thousand men, and half of these w'ere raw troops, just arrived — 
militia; few of them had ever been in battle. Cornwallis had as large a 
force, and his troops w^ere nearly all British — the best in the service. The 
chances were that the Americans would be defeated. Could he retreat 
down the Delaware to Bordentown, and cross the river with all his bag- 
gage and cannon, before Cornwallis could overtake him? Doubtful. All 
the oflicers said so. 

But there was another move that could be made. Cornwallis had just 
come from Princeton. lie had left a body of troops there, while at New 
Brunswick there was a large supply of stores for the British army. Why 
not steal away during the night along the road leading through the little 
village of Sandtown, march to Princeton, capture every thing there, then 
push on to New Brunswick and seize the supplies ? It was a bold plan. 

"We can't get the artillery through the mud," said (Tcneral Knox. 

"We can send the baggage to Bordentown, and have it ferried across 
the river before Cornwallis can overtake it," said Washinorton. 

The council decided that on account of the mud the plan could not 
be carried out. 

The day had been calm, not a breath of air had stirred the twigs of 
the leafless trees; but now there came a gust of wind from the north-west, 
sweeping through the trees and rattling the windows. 

" It is gohig to be colder," said the officers. 

The soldiers, sitting by their bivouac-fires, drew their blankets around 
them. 

" We shall have a cold night," said Elijah to Esek. 
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" We'll keep up a good fire," said Eeek, as he pulled the nuls from a 
fence, aud built a roneiiig fire. The ground was stiffening fast, and would 
be frozeu solid before morning. 

"We will go to Princeton," said General Washington, breaking up the 
oonnciL 

An offiuor came down the line, and in a whisper ordered the soldiers to 
fall in. Tlie artiller}--men harnessed their horses and started away, follow- 
ed by tlie soldiers. A 
man from each compar 
ny was left to keep the 
fires biiniing. Elijah 
was soleuted, for one, to 
stay behind. lie pulled 
the rails from the fences, 
and heaped them npon 
the fires to let the Brit^ 
ish know tliat their an- 
tagonists were keeping 
themselves warm. 

The baggage - wag- 
ons, instead of following 
tlie army toward Prince- 
ton, turned off in the 
opposite direction to- 
ward IJnrlington. Ab 
soon as the baggage-men 
were bevotid liearing of 
tiie Britiiih. they whi(>- 
|H;d 11]) their boi-ses, de- 
fenninod to ruach Bnr- 
lingtoTi and fjet the wag- 
ons ferried across the 
river before f'ornwalliB 
eoiild overtake them. 

It was nbont mid- 
nifrlit wtien the army 
started. Wasliington took a road leading thmu^h t)ic little Iiamlet called 
Saiidtown, north-east from Trenton. It was nearly four o'clock when Eli- 
jah and his fellow liro-tenders put tlicir last armful of rails n|x>n the firea, 
took their muskets, and started np tlie same road to overtake the aniiy. 
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BeyoDd Sandtown was a new road, cut through the woods to Friace- 
ton. It was only half finished. There were stumps and logs in it ; but 
Washington chose to take it, for on the direct road, at Maidenhead, were 
some Biitish ti'oope, under General Leslie, whom he wished to a\'oid ; but 
it was slow getting-on. 

The morning dawned clear and beautiful. Washington was approach- 
ing Prinveton. Just at that moment Lieutenant-colonel Mawliood, with 
the Seventeenth, Fortietli, and Fifty-fifth regiments, which were on their 
way to re-enforce Cornwallis, and whicli had Iialted at Pi'inceton the night 
before, started from Princeton for Trenton. Ma^vhood was on the old 
road, while Washington was on the new road. Mawhood was mai-ching 
southland Washington north. The Fifty-fifth regiment was in Princeton; 
the other two had advanced to the bridge by Mr. Worth's mill. 

General Washington directed General Mercer, with three hnndred and 
fifty men, mostly young men from Philadelphia, to file through the fields 
and take possession of the bridge, and to intercept any fugitives that might 
fly that way to join Cornwallis. _ _ ^ 

llawliijud, with the Sevfiiteciith, had 
crossed it, and a few minutes later would 
have been out of sight ; but it so happened 
that Mawhood, looking eastward, saw the 
troops of Mercer coming through the field 
toward the bridge. Mercer 6a\v- Mawliuod's 
troops at the same moment. Mawlioi"! 
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faced his men about, recrossed the bridge, and started to gam possession 
of a hill east of the road near a house occupied by Mr. William Clark. 
Mercer's men crouched down behind a mil-fence, and, as Mawhood ad- 
vanced, fired a volley. The British returned it, and after two or three 
volleys, with a Imri-a, charged across the field. 

Mercer's troops had no bayonets; besides, the British outnumbered them 
two to one ; and the Americans broke and fied in confusion. General Mer- 
cer's hoi-se was wounded at the first fire, and he fought on foot. He tried 
in vain to rally his men. Wliile attempting it, a British soldier knocked 
him down with the butt of his gun. The soldier saw that he was a gen- 
eral, and thought that he had captured Washington. 

" The rebel general is taken," he shouted. Other soldiers rushed up. 

'" Call for quaiter, you i*ebel !" they shouted, with oatlis. 

'' I am not a rebel," Mercer replied, still grasping his sword. He made 
a fatal mistake in the excitement of the moment, and, stunned as he was, 
perhaps did not know what he was about. He struck at them with his 
sword, and they plunged their bayonets into his body, and left him mor- 
tall}''wounded. 

Mawhood was rushing after the fleeing troops; but suddenly found 
himself confronted by Washington's whole forcci The column has been 
marching north, but now it turns from the road into the fields to the 
west. 

Captain Moulder commands a battery. His men are from Philadel- 
phia — ship-riggers, quick and active. They see the British. 

"LTnlimber!" shouts Moulder, and the men wheel the cannon in a 
twinkling. 

Mawhood sees the cannon. He is flushed with the success of the 
morning. 

" Take the rebel guns !" he shouts. 

The British rush upon the cannon. " Hurra !" they shout, as if the 
victory were already won, and the cannon theirs. 

The cannon blaze, and there are wide gaps in the advancing ranks. 
Upon the run, to sup])ort Captain Moulder, came the Rhode Island 
troops, under Colonel Hitchcock, pouring in a volley. The ship-risers 
have rammed home another cartridge of grape, and the cannon blaze once 
more, and the British, astounded by the sudden appearance of Washing- 
ton's whole force, flee in confusion, throwing away their guns. They rush 
for the bridge and cross it, fleeing toward Trenton. 

Washington sends Major Kelley, with a company, to destroy the bridge, 
and pushes on to Princeton; but, just before reaching the village, he en- 
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counters tlie Fifty-fifth regiment. The officer commanding the regiment 
has heard the firing, and is hastening to aid Mawliood. He turns about, 
retreats to Princeton, and takes possession of the college — a large stone 
building. The soldiers fire from the windows upon the Americans. Gen- 
eral Knox plants his cannon, to riddle it with solid sliot- 

The first ball crashes into the chapel, and makes a hole through the 
portrait of King George II. The Americans rush up and batter down the 
door. "Surrender!" they shout, and the British throw down their guns 
and give themselves up as prisonei'S. It has been a disastrous morning to 
Lord Cornwallis. He has lost altogether about four hundred men. 

To go back a little — to the moment when Mawhood is i-ushing ujxjn 
Captain Moulder's guns. Cornwallis is getting ready to move up the west 
side of the Assanpink at Trenton, cross the stream, march through the 
woods, and come down the other side and attack Washington, whose camp- 
fires have been burning brightly through the night ; but they are getting 
low just now, at day-break. His own soldiers are kindling theirs to cook 
their breakfasts. After breakfast he will begin the march to catch the 
" fox," as he calls General Washington. 

There does not seem to be much stir in the American camp. The sen- 
tinels are not on their posts. Has Washington taken a new position? 
Whither can he have gone? Down the river to Bordentown ? Possibly. 

Cornwallis hears a heavy rumbling far away in the north. " Can it be 
thunder?" Impossible, for it is midwinter, and there is not a cloud in the 
sky. Sir William Erskine comprehends it. 

" It is Washington ! He is at'New Brunswick. He has outgeneraled 
us." 

Gradually Cornwallis comprehends it. He is astounded. Yesterday 
he toiled all day through the mud to catch the fox before he could get 
across the Delaware ; but the fox is in his rear, committing terrible havoc. 
The drums beat; officers give hasty orders, and do a deal of swearing; 
the troops take a quickstep ; and the outwitted general, with his five thou- 
sand men, starts for Princeton over the deep-rutted road along which he 
toiled yesterday to Trenton. 

They meet Mawhood's straggling troops, and learn of the disaster of the 
morning. They rush on to Worth's : Major Kelley and his men are hack- 
ing away with their axes upon the bridge. Cornwallis mistrusts that Wash- 
ington, with his army, is in the woods on the north side of the stream, and 
moves cautiously. He unlimbers his cannon and opens fire. Major Kel- 
ley sends the last timber down stream, and then retreats. Cornwallis can 
not wait to have the bridge rebuilt. He is in great haste to get at Wash- 
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ingtrtn. "I'liinge in!" he shouts, and the soldiers rush into the Btream. 
It is a foolish order for LoitJ Coriiwallis to giie, for nothing is gsined hy 
it The wintry air is biting uold.and in five minutes the soldiers' clothes 
are frozen ; and they are so chilled that they could not fight if there were 
any fighting to lie done. Tlie soldiers are across, but the cannon are not, 
and the army must wait, after all, till the bridge is rebuilt. An hour Is 
lost. 

Across at last. Connvallia moves on toward Princeton. Snrely he 
will find Washington there. He sends out his cavalry to reconnoitre. 
The troopers approach the town. A cannon-shot comes whizzing over 
their heads, and the report goes rolling over the hills to Worth's. Corn- 
wallis is delighted to hear it. Now he will give Washington a good drub- 
bing for outgeneraling him. The cavalry reconnoitre a long wliile. They 
can see tlie intrenchuients and the cannon behind it. They form to attack 
it. With a whoop and a liiirra tiiey rush forward, and find nobody there! 
Tlie single cannon stands there^a British gun which Washington had capt- 
ured, but which he could not take away. An Airierican soldier lingering 
in Princeton had determined to have some fun, and had sent the shot to- 



id then had fied ; but he had detained Corn- 



ward the advancing trooiJCre, 
wallis another hour. 

Precious hours to Washington! He is pushing north-west — not to- 
ward New Brunswick. It is a great 
temptation to move on to that town, 
nnd seize all tlic British stores; but 
^' Vji his troops are nearly ^vorn out. They 
rMv have been without sleep for thirty-six 
lioui-s, have eaten nothing sinue their 
I supper on the Assanpink, have fought 
I two battles, and made a rapid ntght- 
' march oi'er the frozen ground. They 
have no overcoats ; some have no 
shoes, and are marching with rags 
J bound around their feet. Cornwal- 
lis will soon be upon him, with his 
whole army. Tempting the prize, 
but too great the risk. Prudence 
will be valor now. He turns north- 
''" ' ' " ' west, and marches eighteen miles 

from Princeton to the town of Phickeinin, before lialting. 

It is a wearj- march. The soldiers ai-e foot-sore, hungry, exhaasted. 
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Some drop from the ranks, and fall asleep in a moment upon the frozen 
ground. Mile after mile they drag themselves along. Some are dressed 
in rags, but the people are kind to them. Little children give them bread, 
glad to do so much for those who have fought so bravely, and i-eceive in 
return a kind " God bless you !" 

Washington breaks down the bridges behind him. At midnight he 
allows the troops to halt. A great day's march they have made — a great 
day's work have they done for liberty ! 

Cornwallis arrives at Princeton, finds Washington gone, fears that he 
is at New Brunswick, and hastens on. He finds his supplies are safe ; but 
he is chagrined at being so completely outgeneraled. 

Washington moves north to Morristown, and there, amidst the hills, 
where nearly all the people are patriots, builds log- huts, and goes into 
winter-quarters ; while Cornwallis and Howe, who begin to respect Mister 
Washington, as they have called him, gather in their scattered detachments 
to New Brunswick and New York, and settle down for the winter. Gen- 
eral Howe likes good dinners and good wines and a game of cards. He 
will let the troops rest till winter is over ; but when summer comes, he 
will speedily crush the rebellion. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TICONDEROGA AND IIUBBARDTON. 

GENERAL BURGOYNE, in October, 1776, after the deetruction of 
tlie American flotilla on Lake Cliainplaiii, baBtened to England. Ue 
had thought out a plan by which the rebellion could be crushed, and laid 
it before Lord Nortli and Loid Germaine. It was to send a large army 
to Canada, and from thence through Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga, capt- 
ure that place, and push on to the Hndeon. 
At tlie same time anothei amn was to ascend 
the Hudson from Isew lork the\ would 
meet at Atbain These motcmenta would 
sever New Enjj;land fiom the other (.ulonies 
it would be like cutting the Ile^d fioin the 
body, Ne\v England staitcd the reieHion 
and if it were separated from the other tolo 
nies, the rebellion would soon come to an end 

The miniotn ind the king fa\oied the 
plan; it was leisonable tne imading aruiics 
could go almost the entire distance b\ watei 
there would only be a ^liort march fioni lake 
Champlain to the Hnd-'On Canada wati hyal 

and all the horses, wagons, and forage ueeessar) could be obtained at 
Quebec and Montreal. More, the Canadians would enlist, and the Indians. 
It was an excellent plan, the ministers thought ; and they began at once 
to make preparations, and appointed General Burgoyne commander of the 
expedition. 

In April, 1777, as soon as the ice wae out of the St. Lawrence, a great 
fleet sailed up tliat noble river to Quebec, and fram there to Montreal. 
General Bnrgoyne sent out runners to all the Indian tribes, to have the 
warriors come and join their great father, the king, in putting down the 
Boston men, as the Indians called the Americans. Ue bought horses, oats, 
and other supplies, and set the Canadian carpenters to making boats, carts, 
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aud wagona at St Johns. The IndinnB gathered there, set up their wig- 
wamB on the bank of the river, or slept at night under tlieir bin^i canoee. 




One feature of Biirgoyne's plan was to have a portion of his army go 
up the St. Lawrence to Lake (Ontario, across the iake to Oswego, up the 
Oswego River to the Mohawk, take Fort Sohtiyler on that stream, and 
then go down the Mohawk and meet him and tlie army from New York 
at Albany. 

Such a movement would secure all the Indians of Western New York 
to the king. They would be at liome, on their own ground, and would 
soon drive all the Whigs out of the Mohawk Valley. Many Tories lived 
there. Sir John Johnson, from Johnstown ; Colonel Butler and a great 
many other Tories, who had fled from their homes, would go with the 
expedition, and enlist all the friends of the king in the Mohawk Valley. 

This expedition was commanded by Colonel St- I.«ger. He had some 
British troops, a i-egiinent of Canadians, commanded by Sir John John- 
son, which wore a uniform trimmed with green, and so tlie troops were 
called the "Johnson Greens." There was another regiment, under Colonel 
Butler; and the Indians, with Tkayendanegea, or " Bundle of Sticks," at 
their head. In all, St. Leger had about two thousand men. The expedi- 
tion started from Montreal. 
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Having Bent Colonel St Leger away, Burgoyne came from St. Johni 
to tlie island Auz Noix, where he issued a pompons address to the army. 




"This army must not retreat," Jie said, 
generals are just as ready to retreat as to advance, if 
they see that victory Hes in that direction. King Al- 
fred, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, and a great 
many other generals have known how to retreat. None of them ever 
made such an address to their armies. 

Burgoyne's boats were ready, liis provisions on board ; and tlie first week 
in June, the great army, nnmbering between nine and ten thousand, with 
a great pariv of artillery, sailed from the island into Lake Champlain, 
moving south to Crown Point. Arriving there, four hundred Indians 
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joined the army, with war-paint on their fauee, and eagles' featliers in their 
hair, ready to ete^l out iuto the country sud tomahawk the peaceful inhab- 
itants. 

On the 21at of June, Burgoyne gave tliem a great feast on the shore of 
the lake near Cixiwh Point. He wbb dressed in liis sliowy unifoi'in, and so 
were all his ofiicers. Tlie Indians painted their faces, 
and rigged tlieniselves out In all their finery. Geu 
etal Burgoyne made a grand speech. 

"Go," said he, "in the might of your valor and 
jonr cansc. Strike at the common enemies of Great 
Britain and America; disturbers of public oi-der, 
[)eace, and iiappiness; destroyers of commerce and 
parricides of state. I positively forbid bloodshed 
when you are not opposed in arms. Aged women 
and children and prisonei-s iniist be held sacred from 
the knife and liatcbet, even in time of conflict. You 
shall be paid for the prisoners you take, but you will 
be called to account for scalps. You will be allow- 
ed to take the scaljjs of the dead, when killed by you in ojiposition ; but 
ou no account or pretense are they to be taken from the wounded, or even 
the dyiTig." 

General Burgoyne might as well ha^e addressed a pack of wolvea. 
When the news reached England that Burgoyne had employed the 
Indians, Edmund Burke made a 
speech in regard to it in Parlia- 
ment. Uc said : 

" Suppose there was a riot on 
Tower Hill. What would the 
keeper of his majesty's lions do? 
Woiild he not fling oi>en the dooi-s 
of the wild beasts, and address tliem 
thus, 'My gentle lions, my hu- 
mane bears, my tender-hearted hy- 
enas, go forth ! but I exhort you, m- 
yoH are Christians and inemijcrs 
of civilized society, to take care 
and not hurt any man, woman, or 

child.'" 

Mr. Burke supposed that Gen- 
eral Burgoyne bad employed the 
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Indians of hia own accord, and did not know that Lord North and Lord 
Geruiaine had especially instructed bim to employ tlie savages. Lord 
North was present, and laughed till the tears ran down hia cheeks, while 
Mr. Burke pictured the Bceue, laying all tlie blame on Burgoyne. 

An old chief, with his face covered with war-paint, replied to Bur- 
goyne: 

*' We I'eceive you as our father, for when yon speak we hear the voice 
of onr Great Father beyond the great waters. Our hatchets are sharp- 
ened on our affections. We promise obedience." 




It was all verv fair for the i)ld chief to pixunise it; bnt the people in 
Vermont, who had fought the Indians twenty years l>efore, knew how lit- 
tle reliance could be placed on snch promises; and tnany of tlicm packed 
np their goods and started, with their families, to cross the Gieen Mouutr 
ains to the Connecticut Valley. 

Soldiers were wanted to atop Burgoyne, and Dodifer bnckled on big 
knajjsack once more, shonldei-ed his gun, and marched to Ticonderoga, on 
r^ke Chainplain. lie had stopped a night there, on hia return from 
(.'anada. 

The fort stands at the outlet of Lake Geoi-ge. The French built a for- 
tincation there in 1775, and called it Fort Carillon ; bnt the Indians called 
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the place Cheonderoga, meaniug sounding waters, which soon became 
Ticonderoga. 

A great deal of fighting had been done in the region from 1755 to '59. 
Putnam, Stark, and a great many others who were now fighting the Brit- 
ish, had fought the French and Indians there. Genei'al Howe's brotlier 
liad been killed there. Many of the British officers now fighting the 
Americans had fought there side by side with Putnam and Stark. Gen- 
eral Amherst took it from the Frendi in '59, and the English had made 
it a strong fortification. Ethan Allen, with a company of Green Mount- 
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ain boys, had seized it on the 10th of Mai 1775 astonishing the British 
officers in (.iinmaiid h\ demanding tlie surrendci m tlie name of "Con- 
gress and tlie Gieat Jeliuiah General Ivno\ had dragged a large num- 
ber of the L-annon to Boston in I'ebniary, '7b, and Dodifer had rammed 
home many a ball into tlie eigliteen-ponnders on Winter Hill. But now 
other cannon were monnted on the parapets, and General St Clair, who 
was in command, was making preparations to give Burgoyne a warm re- 
ception. He liad about two flioiisand five hundred men; but about nine 
hundred soldiers from Xcw Hampshire and Massachusetts came to aid 
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liim, making his force three tlioiisand four hundred. St. Clair was con- 
iident that JJui^nyiie would not be alile to take the fort. He built a great 
boom of timber across tlie iiaiTow part of the lake, opjiosito tlie fort, and 
erected anotlier fort on a high liill, called Mount Independence, on the 
Vermont side. It was called Mount Independence, from tlie fact that the 
Declaration of Inde])endeiH!e was read to the soldiei-s on the top of the 
monntain in '76, the soldiers having swung their hats and cheered lustily 
at the conclusion of the reading. 

Dodifer was once more with the army at Ticoirdcioga. He was a ser- 
geant now, aTid went ont witli a scouting-party one day toward Chimney 
— - Point, opiHisite Crown Point, to see what 

Burgoyne was doing. He came across a 
Tory who was distributing a proclamation 
to tlie [>cople. General Burgoyne had writ- 
ten it at Montreal. It was a printed docu- 
ment, and General Eurgoyne expected lliat 
it would strike terror to the hearts of the 
people in the Xew Hampshire Grants, as 
Vermont was then called, The soldiers 
gathered round while Dodifer read it. Thtu 
it began : 
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"jffy John Burgoyne^ Esquire^ Lieutenant-general of His Majesty* 8 
Forces in America^ Colonel of the QueerCs Regiment of Light DragoonSy 
Governor of Fort William^ in North Britain ; one of the Commons 
of Cheat Britain in Parliament, and Commanding an Army and Fleet 
employed on an Expedition from CanadaP 

'^ Any more titles ?" a soldier asked. 

The proclamation described the army, how powerful it was, and magni- 
fied the number of Indians. General Burgoyne said : 

" I have but to give stretch to the Indian forces under my direction 
— and they amount to thousands — to overtake the hardened enemies of 
America." 

The proclamation threatened terrible consequences upon all who would 
not submit. The soldiers weie not in the least frightened by the procla- 
mation, but took the Tory to the fort a prisoner. 

On the 1st of July Burgoyne was ready to move. The Indians went 
througli the woods along the western shore of the lake toward the fort, 
while the British and Hessians, about eight thousand, embarked once more, 
and sailed up the lake. 

The American soldiei's, from the top of Mount Independence, could 
see far down the lake. They belield the boats, one after another, come 
round a point of land in grand procession. There were so many boats 
that the lake seemed black with them. The bright uniforms, the flags, 
the forest of bayonets gleaming in the sun, the dipping of the oars, made 
it a grand spectacle. 

The British landed on the New York side north of the fort, pitched 
their tents, and advanced and took possession of the road leading to Lake 
George. Lieutenant Twiss, the chief-engineer of Burgoyne's army, looked 
at Mount Defiance. He saw that it was much higher than Ticonderoga, 
and, although the mountain was steep and rugged, he thought that cannon 
might be dragged to the top. General Fraser set his soldiers to work dur- 
ing the night, and before morning they had a path to the top; but when 
the sun rose they quit work, and lay still in the woods through the day. 
The next night the soldiers were at it again, and, under the light of the 
full moon, dragged several cannon to the top, and placed them in position 
to pour a fire down into the fort. 

It was Dodifer's turn to stand guard on that night. The moon was 
full, and its beautiful light fell upon the mountain and reflected its shad- 
ows from the lake. The air was calm ; not a ripple disturbed the water. 

In the fort every thing was hushed in silence. All except the sentinels 
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were asleep. Dodifer could liear confused iioiscn from tlie British camp, 
and wondered what was {roing; on. The morning dawned, and as the hght 
streamed up the east he saw that the top of Mount Defiance was swarm- 
ing witli British troops. General St. Clair came out from liis quarters and 
beheld the sc.eiie with aniazomont He saw tliat, having neglected to for- 
tify that point, the fort was of no account. lie must evacuate it at ones. 
But as the British could see all that was going on in the fort, he coiild 
make no movement till night. 

General Fraser was not quite ready to open fire, and llie day pasaed 
qnietly ; bnt when night came every body was astir in the fort. All hands 
were set to work loading bateaux with provisions and annnunition. St 
Clair had two hundred hateanx. besides some armed galleys. The boats, 
as fast as loaded, started up the lake toward Skenesborough (Whitehall). 
To make the British think that lie was going to stand a siege, General St 
Clair oi'dered the cannon to open fire m>on Momit Defiance. 
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Dodifer laid dowii his musket, and helped load and fire the great thirty- 
two-poiinder. They elevated the muzzle ^- - —-^^ 

of the gnn so as to send the ball pluiiip 
ujK)!! the top of the inonnlaiii. That 
made it easy loading. 

Dodifer rammed home the cai't ridge, 
then a soldier put the heavy thirty-twu- 
poiind ball into the mnzzle of the gnn, 
and Dodifer pushed it down with the 
rammer. While he was doing this an- 
other soldier primed the gnii: then all 
Btood back while one touched it ofF. The 
gun-earriage would almost leap from the 
ground, and the report went rolling up 
and down the lake and out over the hills, 
and then as they listened they eould hear the i)ali crash against the rocks, 
or tear its way through the ti-ees, making it decidedly unuomfyrtable to 
the British on the mountaiu. 

The soldiers in the fort packed their knajjsacks witli provisions, and 
their cartridge-boxes with powder. It was abouc three o'clock wben they 
left the fort and criesed the bridge to the Vermont side. 

As Dodifer crossed the bridge he could see signs of approaching day. 
General St. Clair had given strict ordei-s against setting any of tiie build- 
ings on lire; hut snddculy the top of Mount Independence was all ablaze. 
General Fermoy, in command there, disobeyed the ordei'. and set the bar- 
racks on tire. The British on Mnunt Defiance could see nil tliat was going 
on ; their drums heat the long n.U, and the British and Hessians sprung to 
their arms to be ready to make pui-snit. 

It wad nearly four o'clock when Dodifer, who was in the rear-guard, 
under Colonel Francis, started from the foot of Mount Indejien donee. 
The army was retreating to Castletoii. in Vermont. Besides his gun, Dod ■ 
ifer had cartridge-hox and hullet-puuch lilled with powder and balls, and 
his knapsack with prnvisions. He had his hlanket — in all itearly sixty 
pounds, that he staggered imder. All day long, thit>iigh the hot midsum- 
mer sun, he marched, reaching llubbardton, eighteen niiles fmm Ticondo- 
roga, at night. 

Every body was in motion in General Enrgoyne'a army. Some of the 
Boldiers rushed into the fort, others went to work with axes cutting away 
the bridge and the boom, and long before noon the British gim-boats were 
past the obstruction, and, with all sail spread, were hastening to capture tho 
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bateaux of General St. Clair. Before iiiglit tlie gun-boats eatue up with 
them near Skeriesborough- 
The crews, seeing the Brit- 
ish boats close upon them, 
ran them ashore, set them 
on tire, and fled to Fort 
Edwai-d. 

So the fortress, which 
every body supposed wonid 
be an insuperable barrier 
to Bui^yne, had fallen in 
a iiigbt, and there was noth- 
ing to binder his advance to 
Albany, except a few hundred 
trciops under General Schnyler at 
F rt Edward, 

The news was carried by messengers to 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Ev- 
en body was astounded. General Washing- 
i at Philadelphia, watching General 
II iwe. This was what he wrote to Gen- 
eral Scbuyler: 

HtBf BiKfti "The evacuation of Ticonderoga is an 

event if iba^ijini and ouiprme not apprehended, nor witbiii the compass of 
my rea'-oTini^ 

A\ hm the e\aciation took ] lace, the people of Kew England were 
tnrnin^ out b\ tbc thousand to oppose Burgoyne. Some companies were 
almost at Ticondci-oga ; but now they turned sadly about and marched 
home. It was a disheartening day that 5th of July, 1777. 

But there was more dislieartcning news for the country to hear. Col- 
onel Fi-ancis, with his own Mass aclui setts regiment, Colonel Seth Warner's 
regiment of Green Momitain Boys, and Colonel Hale's New Hampshire 
regiment, si>ent their first night at Tlubbardton. Dodifer had not slept a 
wink for forty-eight hourp. He cat his supper, spread bis blanket under 
a tree in a wheat-field, and soon was sound asleep, with his knapsack for a 
pillow. Colonel Francis did not know that General Fraser, with a portion 
of the British troojjs, and General Reidesel, with the Hessians, were in pur- 
suit of him. Quite likely lie thought that Bnrgoyne would take bis whole 
army by water to Skenesborough. But there were a large number of 
Tones r'rom Skenesborough, and the towns in New York and Vermont, 
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With General Burgoyne. Major Skene himself, who lived at SkenesDor- 
ough, had joined Burgoyne, and was giving all the information possible, 
and doing what he could to help Burgoyne conquer his fellow-countrymen. 
Some of the Tories who knew all the roads w^ere acting as guides to Gen 
eral Fraser, who marched late into the night. General Fraser was inform- 
ed that the rear-guard, under Colonel Francis, had halted at Hubbardton, 
and laid his plans to surprise and capture it. With the light -infantry he 
pressed on till he was within three miles of Hubbardton, when he halted 
and allowed his men to rest till three o'clock, and then started again. 

It was sunrise on the morning of the 6th of August. The drummer had 
beaten the reveille, and the American soldiers had risen from their beds 
on the ground. Some were folding up their blankets, some w:ashing their 
faces in a little brook. Others were kindling fires to cook their breakfast 
and light their pipes. Dodifer was getting ready to eat breakfast, when 
there was the crack of a gun, fired by one of the pickets. Then another, 
and another. A picket suddenly discovered a red-coat standing on a big 
rock, and looking around to see what he could discover. The picket fired 
at him, and the soldier rolled from the rock, a dead man ; but behind him 
were other British soldiera, and now it was discovered that General Frasen 
with the light-infantry, was nixyn them. 

Dodifer quit his breakfast, seized his gun, and every body else did tho 
same. " Fall in !" shouted Colonel Francis, and in a moment the soldiers 
fell into line. Colonel Francis had about thirteen hundred men ; but some 
were sick, others were stragglers that had been picked up on tlie way. 
General Fraser had about eight hundred of the best soldiers in Burgoyne's 
army, and General Reidesel was coming with as many Hessians. 

General Fraser was forming his lines to make an attack ; but Colonel 
Francis did not wait for him. He marched through the wheat-field, and 
fell upon the British. The fight began along a little brook, partly in the 
field and partly in the woods. Colonel P rancis was a brave officer, and so 
was Colonel Warner, and they commanded brave men. The men in War- 
ner's regiment were fighting for their homes, for many of them lived in 
that region. 

General Fraser was also a brave officer, the ablest in Burgoyne's army 
—abler than Burgoyne iiimself. In all England there w^ere no better sol- 
diers than those with him at that moment. They were under excellent 
discipline ; but they found their match in the undisciplined troops in front 
of them. 

Colonel Francis advanced boldly to meet the British, and in a few mo- 
ments there was a terrific fire. Dodifer saw a battaUon of red-coats come 
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ODt from the woods. The rays of the rising sun fell in their faces, and 
were reflected from tbeir bright buckles, guu-barrels, and bayonets. Be- 
yond the red uniforms was a dark background of shadows under the tall 
forest-trees. Ue took dehberate aim, as did hie comrades, and many a 
British soldier fell imder their wilheiiug tire. For uearly an hour the Sght 
raged, when the British gave way, and the Americans were masters of the 
field ; but only for a moment, for just then the Hessian drum-beat was 
heard, and (reueral liuidcsel appeared, with his banners waving in the 




niorniiip air. ITo ([uickly formed Ms men, and the British, who had retreat- 
ed, now came Imuk to renew the battle. 

The Tories with General Fraser told him that the only road by whicn 
the Americans could retreat was one leading south-west to Skenesborough. 
lie at once sent the Earl of Balcarris, with the gi-enadiers, to take posses- 
sion of it, and to fall upon the left ilank of the Americans. At the same 
time General lieidcsel attacked the right flank. 

It is possible that the Americans would have remained masters of the 
field even now, had not the stragglere and tlie men in Colonel Hale's regi- 
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nient retreated when tliey saw the British in possession, of the road. A 
panic seized them, and they fled up a steep hill-side into the woods. Many 
were so frightened that they threw away tlieir guns and every thing else. 

Dodifer saw the grenadieis come up tlie road, to attack Colonels 
Francis and Warner in the rear. At the same moment the Ilessiaus 
came down upon tlie rig]it, and Frasei', with the light-infantry, charged 
in front. He saw Colonel Francis fall mortally wounded. The line gave 1 
way as a dam breaks in a freshet, and every body ran. Dodifer was too 
old a soldier to throw awav liis gun or knapsack, or any thing else, till 
obliged to. Ho had not toiled through the woods to Quebec for nothing. 
He had no intention of throwing away his diimer. He made his way up 
the steep hill-side, with the bullets whistling about him and the British in 
pursuit, but, with the cithers, made his way throngh the woods, and reached 
Rutland. 



It was a terrilile blow. More than unu biiiniivd !md been killed and 
wounded, some had been taken prisonei-s — in all, more than three hundred 
were tost. The little army was scatten-d and disheartened. 

Bnt General Fniser had not won his victory without loss. Nearly two 
hundred British and Hessians had been killed or wounded in the short but 
desperate battle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FOKT SCHUYLER. . 

NICIIOLVS DOLOFF was i tl e iimrcli once more Men were 
1 ceded to check Bu g jie and le si ouldered bio gun and started. 
He marcl ed to \Uui^ wlcre the troopb were gatlienng under General 
Scliujle 
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He found that Albany was a queer old town. It was settled by the 
Dutch. Many of the houses were built of brick, which they had brought 
from Holland. The buildings slood with their gables toward the street. 

The old Dutch burghers took life easy, smoking their pipes and drink- 
ing beer, and talking with their friends. In the warm sunnner eveuiiigs 
the ronnd-faued Dutch girls used to sit beneath the porches of the queer 
old houses, and chat with the young mynheers of the town. 

Trooi>s were wanted to dri\e back Colonel St. Leger at Fort Schuyler 
up the Mohawk. During the French and Indian war it was called Fort 
Stanwix ; but it had been changed to Schuyler in honor of General 
Schuyler, who lived at Albany, 
and who was in command of the 
Northern Military Department, 
doing what he could :o stop IJur- 
goyne. 

Nicholas and bis fellow -sol- 
diers were marching to stop Col- 
onel St. Leger, whom liurgoyne 
bad sent from Monti-oal up the 
St. Ijiwrence and thi-ough I.^ike 
Ontario to Oswego. St. I>egcr 
was to attack Fort Sclmylcr, and 
then sweep down the valley nf 
the Mohawk, and join him at 
Albany. It would not liu a dif- 
ficult journey fur St. l-eger, for 

he could take all his (■iiniion and (supplies by wator up the Oswcgu River, 
through Oui'ida Lake, almost to the fort. Wiicn he liad captui-ed the 
fort, he could drag his iKwits a short distance to the Mohawk, and descend 
that stream to Albany. 

Colonel St. Leger wa.i accompanied by Sir John Joliuson. son of Sir 
William JohnRon, who defeateil Dieskau at Lake <Ieurge in ITo.''. whose 
home was at Johnsnn Hall, in the valk-y of tbc iloliawk. Sir J<.hn had 
fled to Canada in 177(1. and had enlisted a rcgiiiient of Canadians and 
Tory Americans, who wfirc cuats trimmed with gi-ecn, and so were called 
"Johnson flreens."' 

Another officer with Colonel St. Leger was Colonel John Butler, who 
had enlisted a regiment of Tories, most of them citizens of the Mohawk 
Valley, who had tied U> Canada. Anotiiei- Tory olHcei- was Colonel Daniel 
Clous, a son of Sir William Joluison, but whose mother was an Indian. 
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Besides these, Colonel St. Leger Iiad tlie Moliawk chief, Joseph Br&iit, 
whose Indian iiaiue was Thajeiidauegea, aiid whose motlier Sir William 
took for oiie of his wives. {Thayeiidaiiegea ineaiis, in English, "Bun- 
dle of Sticks.") lie had been 
educated hy Rev, Mr. Wheelock, 
St Lebanon, Connecticut, who 
taught Indian children, and who 
started Dartmouth College, in 
New Hampshire, as an Indian 
school. Tlie young chief conld 
speak good English, and had been 
trying to educate his tribe. He 
had accepted the Christian relig- 
ion, and was a missionary inter- 
preter to the good Mr. Kirkland, 
who preached in a little meeting- 
house near Johnson Hall; but Sir 
John had espoused the king's side 
uu.vr>Lt OF STICKS '" ^'"^ '^v&v, and it was quite natu- 

ral that Bundle of Sticks should 
take the same side. More, lie liad been to England, and had been made 
muc!i of by Sir John's friends in liigh life. Bundle of Sticks had in- 
Huenced the Indians, and all the tribes, except the Oneidas, had agreed 
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to take the war-path against tlie " Boston men," ae they called the Alne^ 
icane. 

St Leger had in all Eeveuteeii hundred men, with several cannon, and 
an abundant supply of provisions. A great many of his soldiere had their 
homes in the vicinity of Fort Schuyler, and they were going to fight their 
old neighbors and fiiends. 

The first night after leaving Albany, Nicholas and his fellow-soMien 
camped at Schenectady ; the second night 
they readied Johnson Hall, the house bnilt 
by Sir William, and whei-e he used to en- 
tertain the Indian chiefs and distribute 
trinkets to the braves and sqnaws, and from 
which Sir John had fled the year before. 
The house was built in 1760. It was sixty 
feet long and foi'ty wide, and two stories 
high. The walls were thick, and tliere wei'e 
loopholes around tlie eaves through which 
it would be easy to fire u|i(in an enemy 
outside. There were two stone buildings 
near by, with loop-!ioles in the walls. Although the Indians were friendly 
ro Sir William, he had taken the precaution to make his buildings forts, 
for there was no knowing what might happen. Sir John had fled from 
the place the year before with Brant and Colonel Johti Butler, and Walter 
Butler, a eon of John, who lived in a small house down the valley. 

The next day, Nicholas passed the cliurch in which Mr. Kirkland 
preached, and where Bundle of Sticks used to listen to his sermons and 
interpret them to tJie Indians. After passing the meeiing-hoiise, they 
(iidie to a large brick house, the residence of Gen- 
iTii! Herkimer, who welcomed them heiirtily. They 
found the militia of the country, nt'iirly eight hun- 
dred in number, quartered there, for the citizena 
kneiv tliat St. lA'ger was im his way, and would 
soon be in rhe valley, and they had turned out to 
defend their homes. We sliall hear more about hifl 
neigh boi-s by-and-by. 

Beyond General Herkimer's the soldiers came 
to n jilacc called Little Falls, where the river has 
worn a narrow channel through a great ridge of 
rocks, over which it leaps, whirls, and tumbles in a 
frightful manner- The baggage of the regiment 
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and a lot of Bii]>pliea for Fort Sohnyler had been taken along in boats; but 
bere the Eoldiei-s bad to unload timm, carr)' tbem past the falls, and reload 
tbeiu. 




Tbe next camping-plac'o was at "German Flats," settled hy Germani 
in 1720, wbere tbere was a stone meeting-lioiise. The next day they halt- 
ed at a place called Oriskany, where a little creek joined the Mohawk, 
mid where the road ran through a ravine, once a causeway made of logs, a 
place which we shall visit again farther on. 

Just before sunset, Nicholas looked across a field and saw the fort 
which he had come to defend situated opposite a bend in the river. Tha 
gates oj)ened, and be and his fcIlow-st>ldiers marched in, glad to be at their 
journey's end The soldiere in the fort set up a shout of joy ; for that very 
afternoon, the 2d of August, Bundle 
of Sticks and his Indians, and Lieu- 
tenant Bii-d with a British flag, the ad- 
vance column of St. Legcr's army, had 
made their appearance, and St. Leger 
was not far off. At that very moment 
they could hear the British dninig, and 
in a short time the red-coats and Ilea* 
Bians, and the Johnson Greens and To- 
i-ies, were seen coming across the plain 
north-west of the fort. 

Colonel Gausevoort commanded the 
fort, and had a brave officer with him. 
Colonel Willctt, and about one thousand 
men. They had provisions enough for 
six weeks, arul plenty of ammunition 
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for the muskets, but lacked cannon-balls. lie saw that tlie fort was strong, 

and waa confident that St Lcger never could make much iuipreesioii on 

tlie thick earth embanknients. He 

felt very sure that they could succega- 

fully defend it. 

Colonel Gansevoort had no flag' 
bnt soon contrived to make one by 
cutting up some ghiils for the white 
stripes, and some flannel for the red 
stri|)es. He lacked the blue for tlie 
tield of stai-s, bnt Captain Swartwout 
had a blue cloak. 
^ " Here, take it," said the captain. 
Colonel Gansevoort accepted it, 
cut out a lai'ge eiiuai-e piece, sowed 
the stars and dti'iji&s to it, nailed the 
liag tu a pole, and raised it above the 
fort, and Wiis ready for St. Leger. 
That ofticer had marched up in grand style fi-otn Lake Oneida. He 
gave the Indians, under Jjrant, the post of honor, with the British liiig at 
their head. Then came sixty Tory sharp-shootei's, led by Captain Watts; 
then Colonel John Butler with his Tories, and Sir John Joiinson with 
the Johnson Greens; and then the Eighth and Thirty -fourth British reg^ 
iments, and the Hessians, followed by the artillery and baggage. Hia 




drums were beating and 
tlie Americans; but they 
BO easily frightened. 

A British uthcer with a white 
flag approached the fort. (Colonel 
Gansevoort sent out an ofticer ti> 
Bee wliat he wanted, and found 
that he had brought a proclama- 
tion very nuich like the one which 
Burgoyiie had sent out from Lake 
ChaT)]pla!n, offering clemency to 
all who would lay down their 
arms, but declaring terrible venge 
ance upon all who would not. 
The soldiers read the prochuna- 
tion, and laughed at it 



lolors flying. Perhaps he thought to frighten 
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eoitiG flew over the fort, 
but no soldier wae liann- 
ed. During ttie day the 
Indians crept up tliroiigh 

■OS the grass, on their haiida 
and knees, and wounded 

rades soim stopped that fun. 
half-dozen tired as 



Tlie nest inoriiiiig, 
St Leger gut his artil- '. 
lery intn position, and 
began to caimonude tiiu 
fort. The balls sti-uck sr. i,EnKH» *tt.ipr 
into the eartji- walls, ^out .cud>xu 

two or tliree uiun; but Nicholas and his c 
They kept close watch thi-ongli the loop-holes, and i 
Booa as they saw the tiash of an Indian's gnu, and the savages wont Lack 
qnicker than they cauie. 

While this was goin^ on, Colonel Gansevoort scut word to General 
Herkimer that the attack had begun. General Herkimer marclied tlie 
next day, the 5th of August, with his eight hundix'd men. Tlie niessen- 
geis started back tu the fort with the news that Ilerkitnei' was coming. 
Herkimer reached Oriskany, eight miles from the fort, before noon, and 
Iialted. He was a prudent man. He thought tliat if St. Leger knew he 
was on his way, tlie British commander niiglit get between him and the 
fort, and attack him at a disadvantage. He had sent word to Gauwvoort 
to lire three gims the moment tlie messenger arrivi'd, and he halted to 
liear t!ie gnns, for then Ganscvoort would act in concert- with Iiiiii. If St. 
Leger left to attack him, Gansevdort wonld make a sortie on St. Leger. 

But the officers and men were impatient of the delay; tliey wanted to 
pnsh on, Cohmel Cox and Colonel Paris nrged him to h.isten forward. 
They accused him of being a coward. That was hard to lieai-. 

"1 am placed over you as a fatlier and guardian, and shall not lead 
yon into difficnities from winch I may not be al>le to extricate you," Her- 
kimer replied. 

That did not satisfy the impnlieiit men. 
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" You are a Tory," said Cox. 

That was a sharp sting. Cox and his fellow-colonels were next in com- 
mand, and Herkimer saw that to delay any longer would have a disas- 
trous effect upon the men. 

'* March on !" he shouted. 

Well would it have been for Colonel Cox and ma«iy of the impatient 
men if they had heeded the wise plan of General Herkimer. 

"If we are attacked," said he, "you who accuse me of being a cow- 
ard will be the first to run." 

The column mo%^ed on. General Herkimer made a mistake in not 
sending pickets in advance, and we shall soon see what happened for want 
of such prudence. The men marched without order, not dreaming that 
they might be attacked. 

The Tories with St. Leger knew that Herkimer was on his way, and 
St. Leger sent Bundle of Sticks, Butler, and Captain Watts, with about 
twelve hundred men, to surprise him. Nicholas, from the parapet of the 
fort, saw the Indians and Tories move down the river, and wondered 
where they were going. The messenger sent by Herkimer had not then 
arrived. It was noon when he came. He had taken a roundabout course 
to elude the Indians. 

"Fire three cannon as quick as you can, for Herkimer is on the march, 
and will cut his way through. He wants a sortie made from the fort at 
once," said the messenger. 

The soldiers gave a hurra. All hands were ready to go. But a dark 
cloud had been rising in the west, and the lightnings were flashing and 
thunder rolling, and the rain soon fell in torrents. When the shower was 
over the gates opened, and Colonel Willett, with two hundred and fifty 
men and a cannon, started out, moved rapidly across the field, and made 
a furious attack upon the Johnson Greens, the Britisli, and the Hessians. 
The attack was so sudden, so unexpected and furious, that the enemy fled 
in all directions. Nicholas and his comrades gave a hurra, and rushed 
into the Tory camp. Sir John Johnson tried for a moment to rally hie 
men, but soon found that he must take to his heels, or be captured. He 
had no time to put on his coat. Nicholas and his comrades seized all the 
plunder that was visible, then rushed upon the Indian camp, set fire to the 
wigwams, and chased the Indians into the woods. In a few minutes, be- 
fore St. Leger could get his troops under arms, they had seized twenty-one 
wagon-loads of clothing, provisions, and ammunition — taken five British 
standards, all of Sir John's baggage, his writing-desk and papers, and were 
back in the fort again without losing a man. They raised tlie standard on 
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the parapet beneatb the stars and Btripes, so that St. Leger could see them, 
and hurraed louder than ever. 

General Ilerkimer had reached the rapine at Oriskaiiy. His men 
were crossing the causewav. Just at tliat place tlie road ran nearly south, 
and there was a hill covered with beeches and maples on the west side. 
The soldiers wore niarcliing without any order, never mistrusting that the 
hill was swarming with Tories and Indians. Suddenly there was a wild 
yell, the rattle of gnus, and the balls came pouring down upon them. Col- 
onel Cox, who had charged Herkimer ^cith being a cowai-d and a Tory, fell 
dead. The column was tlirown into confusion. It was a terrible moment. 
Men were falling, hut no one was to be seen. The yells came from all 
quarters, the bullets also. Those in the rear fled in an instant toward Fort 
Herkimer, leaving their comrades to tight tlie battle alone. 




A moment later, Ilerkimer, wlio was on horseback, received a ball 
tlirough one of his le;^. He was taken from his horse. 

"Take off the saddle," he said. 

A soldier took it off, and placed it on the ground under a tree. The 
brave man sat down in it. 

"Now, fight!" he said, and encouraged his men, telling them to get 
behind the trees. They were surrounded, and could not escape. They 
saw the Indians scalping the dead, recognized some of their old neighbors 
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among the Tories, and resoh^ed to fight to the bitter end. They saw tlio 
brave old raan whom they had accused of being a coward, with his leg 
shattered and bleeding, take out his tinder-box, light his pipe, and coni- 
nience smoking as calmly as if sitting beneath the porch of his old home. 
That put them to the blush. They plucked up heart, loaded their guns, 
took deliberate aim, and picked off the Indians and Tories as if they were 
so many wolves and foxes. 

While the battle had been going on, deep and heavy thunder had been 
rolling overhead, and tlie rain began to fall. Neithei- party could load 
their guns while it was raining. During the shower Herkimer re-arranged 
his men. lie formed them in a circle, told them to take their stand be- 
hind the large trees — two men to a tree. He had noticed that the Indians, 
after a soldier had fired, would rush up with their hatchets, and kill him 
while he was reloading his gun. 

" One fire, and the (*ther keep watch," said Herkimer. 

The battle began again. The Indians tried their old game. 

A soldier fired. An Indian rushed forward to l)urv his hatchet in the 
soldier's skull, but the next moment fell headlong with a bullet through 
his own skull. 

The Tory leader thought that he could capture Herkimer by stratagem. 
He sent one of his companies to the rear, told the men to turn their coats 
inside out to hide the <»:reen facing's, and come as Americans from the fort 
to aid Herkimer. 

Soon there was a crv anionc: the Tories that the Americans from the 
fort were close at hand. The turn -coats came down the road, breaking 
through the Tory lines. They were close upon Herkimer, when Captain 
Gardiner recognized an old Tory neighbor, and the Americans poured a 
volley into the ranks of their pretended friends. So that game could not 
be played. More than half of Herkimer's men were killed or wounded ; 
but still they fought on, never thinking of giving in. They had picked off 
nearly one hundred Indians. The Indians wanted to take s(^alps, but could 
not get up to the wounded without themselves being shot. Suddenly a 
panic seized them. 

"Oonah! oonah !" was the cry which the Americans heard, and in an 
instant the Indians were gone. The panic seized the Tories, and they too 
fled, leaving their killed and wounded. More than two hundred of the 
Indians and Tories had fallen, and more than four hundred of the Ameri- 
cans. The brave general was carried down the river to his own home, 
where he died a few days later. He had fought one of the bravest battles 
of the war, and was victor. 
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The Tories and Indians made their way back to camp to fiud that theit 
baggage was iiiBide the fort. It 
was not comforting to tliitik that 
tlicy liad beefi defeated, and had 
lost their baggage while absent. 

The next morning a British 
officer appioaclied thfi fort with a 
flag, liaving a letter for Colonel 
Gansevoort, written by Lieutenant- 
colonel Billings and Major Frey, 
who bad been captnred at Orislta- 
ny, in which tbey urged Colonel 
Gansevoort to Eiirrender, for Gen- 
eml Herkimer had been utterij' 
defeated. Colonel Gansevoort had 
no idea of snrrendering, and a few 
days later learned that the officere had to choose between writing the letter 
and being shot. 

The officer demanded the surrender of the fort. 
'* Tell Colonel St. Leger," said Gansevooi-t, " tliat I do not accept a ver« 
bal sniiimoiis to surrender," 

The next morning, Colonel John Bntler and two Britieli officers ap- 
peared before the fort with a flag. Nicholas went out with an officer to 
see what they wanted. 

" We have a letter to deliver to Colonel Gansevoort, and wish to be ad- 
mitted to the fort," said Butler. 

" Blindfold tliein, and admit them," said Gansevoort. 
Tlie officers were blindfolded. They were taken into Colonel Ganse- 
voort's dining-room; but before they entered, Gansevoort bad the blinds 
closed so that they could not get a sight of any thing outside. Candles 
were lighted, and the bandages taken from their eyes. Nicholas stood 
guard at the door and heard all that was said. 

Major Ancram, the Britieli officer, addressed Colonel Gansevoort. 
Colonel St. Leger wished to avoid further bloodshed, and the only sal- 
vation of the garrison was an immediate surrender on the lionorable terms 
which St. Leger would offer. The Indians were eager to march down the 
valley and massacre the inhabitants, and could not be restrained unless 
the fort was surrendered. There was no relief tor the garrison, for HerKi- 
mer had been defeated, and General Burgoyiie was at Albany. Colonel 
Gansevoort and Colonel Willett were satistied that the specoh was all a lia 
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If Herkimer had been defeated and Bnrgoyne was at Albany, why the 
persistent attempts to obtain a surrender without attempting a siege? The 
threat to let the Indians loose aroused the ire of all the officers. Colonel 
Gansevoort deputed Colonel Willett to reply to Major Ancram. Willett 
looked him in the eye and said : 

"Do I undei^stand you, sir, to say that you came from a British colonel 
who is in command of the army that invests this fort? By your uniform 
you appear to be a British officer. You come to the commander of this 
fort to inform him that if he does not deliver up the garrison, Colonel 
St. Leger will send his Indians to murder our women and children. You 
will please reflect, sir, that their blood will be on your heads, not on ours. 
We are doing our .duty. The garrison is committed to our charge, and 
we will take care of it. I consider the message you have brought a de- 
grading one for a British officer to send, and by no means reputable for a 
British officer to carry. For my own part, before I would consent to de- 
liver this garrison to such a murdering set as your army, by your own ac- 
count, consists of, I would suffer my body to be filled with splintei'S and set 
on fire, as you know has at times been practiced by such hordes of women 
and children killers as belong to your army." 

The officer hung his head in shame. He and Butler were blindfolded 
once more, and they were led out of the fort. They had seen nothing, nor 
had they learned any thing, except that they had a plucky garrison to con- 
quer. 

St. Leger placed his sentinels around the fort so that no one could get 
in or out, and began to dig trenches. He must approach it by a regular 
siege. 

Colonel Gansevoort wished to (jommnnicate the situation of affaire to 
Colonel Schuyler at Albany. Who would run the risk of getting through 
St. Leger's lines i 

" I will,'^ said Colonel Willett. 

''So will l,'' said Captain StockwelL 

They waited till ten o'clock at night. It was pitch-dark and raining 
when they started. They crept on their hands and knees through the tall 
grass in the meadow, crossed the river on a log, and made their way past 
the sentinels. A dog barked, and they found that they were close to an 
Indian camp. They did not dare to move — did not know^ which way waa 
north, which south. From eleven o'clock till almost day-break they stood 
there, not daring to move. Joyful sight ! The clouds broke in the east, 
and they saw the bright morning-star gleaming above the horizon. Stealth* 
ily they crept along. They heard the gurgling of the water in the river, 
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went down to it, and waded in the stream, so that the Indians could not 
track them. They reached a settlement, obtained horses, and rode as fast 
as they could to Albany. 

Geneml Arnold was there, and started at once with Colonel Learned's 
brigade of Massachusetts troops. The troops reached Little Falls. There 
they found some Tory prisoners, who had been captured at Oriskany. One 
was Yost Schuyler, a nephew of General Herkimer. The citizens had 
tried him by court-martial, and condemned him to be hanged ; and now his 
mother came to Arnold begging that he would spare her son's life. 

" I can not interfere," said Arnold ; and the poor woman, almost dis- 
tracted, pleaded still harder. 

Arnold thought he could use Yost to great advantage. 

" I will spare him on one condition," said Arnold : " that he shall go to 
St. Leger, and tell him that a great army is on its way to relieve the fort ; 
and I will hold his brother in prison as a hostage for the faithful perform- 
ance of the service." 

The brother was put into prison, and Yost was glad enough to start on 
such an errand. A friendly Oneida went with him to aid him. Yost hung 
up his coat, and had the soldiers fire several bullets through it. He put it 
on and started. He reached Bundle of Sticks's camp, and ran into it out 
of breath. The Indians were at the moment consulting the Great Spirit 
through their medicine-man. 

"The Americans are coming," said Yost. 

" IIow many ?" the Indians asked. 

He pointed to the leaves on the tree.^ and to the holes in his coat. All 
of those bullets the Americans had fired at him. Just then the friendly 
Oneida came upon the run, and two more that he had picked up, and they 
pointed to the leaves on the trees. 

" Burgoyne is cut to pieces," said one of tliem, telling a big lie. 

" Arnold is close by with three thousand men," said the other, telling 
another lie. 

The chiefs ran to St. Leger with the news, and said that they were go- 
ing home. They would not stay and be killed. St. Leger made great 
promises to induce them to stay, offered them all the rum they could drink, 
but they would not touch it. 

" You said there would be no fighting for Indians — that we might look 
on and see white men fight ; but our braves have been killed. We will not 
stay." 

They were gone. The Tories became panic-stricken, and fled. St. 
Leger went. The Tories threw awav their arms and knapsacks, and every 
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thing else, in their haste ; and the Indians who had carried the news pick* 
ed up the plunder, and kept cryhig that the Anqericans wei*e coming, and 
frightened the Tories almost out of their wits. 

Yost ran a little way witli the rest, then turned about, came back tc 
the fort, and told Colonel Gansevoort what had happened, and the gar- 
rison rushed out, followed the fugitives, overtook them at Oneida, killed 
some, captured others, burned their boats, and dispersed the motley crew 
who had lost every thing, and returned to the fort laden with the spoils of 
victory. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BENNINGTON. 

TICONDEROGA was taken ; St. Clair's army scattered ; Biirgoyae 
was pushing on to the Hudson ; General Howe, with a great army, 
was menacing Philadelphia ; Colonel St. Leger, at Fort Schuyler, Avas 
ready to sweep down the Mohawk ; the Indians were killing and scalping, 
and the people were flying in terror before them. 

The days were dark and gloomy, for Great Britain was putting forth 
all her forces. 

The people of Vermont left their wheat-fields, their homes, packed up 
what goods they could, and moved into New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. Some of the citizens of Albany fled into the country. 

" We are greatly burdened with people who have fled from the New 
Hampshire Grants," wrote the good minister of Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, '' almost down to the Connecticut line."' 

" The disaster at Ticonderoga has given our cause a dark and gloomy 
asjxjct," wrote Dr. Thacher in his journal. 

'' Nothing since the war began has created such dissatisfaction," said 
the Boston Gazette, 

In a week an army of nearly five thousand had been dispersed, and 
there was only a handful of men on the Hudson to oppose Burgoyne, and 
these were retreating to Albany. Tents were gone, provisions gone, guns 
gone, courage gone, and an exultant enemy getting ready to move on and 
desolate the country. 

No wonder that General Burejovne felt well. He sat down and wrote 
a letter to Ix)rd George Germain, and this was what he wrote : 

"As thinijs have turned out, were I at libertv to march in force imme- 
diately by my left instead of my right, I should have little doubt of sub- 
duing before winter the provinces where the rebellion originated." 

The ministers at London had directed him to march to Albany, so that 
he could not turn aside as he wished and march to Boston. He must go 
on ; but he thought it would be an easy matter to march across the coun- 
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try to BoBtoii. He perhaps thought differently a few days later, as we 
shall see. 

Dodifer marched from Rutland to Bennington. There he learned 
that the Indians were kUliug and scalping the inhabitants at Fort Edward; 
that a beautiful girl, Jane M'Crea, had been killed and scalped. Her 
brother was a Whig ; but she had a lover, David Junes, who was a Tory, 
and had joined Burgoyiie, 
who had given him a 
lieutenant's commission. 
The news of her death 
was a terrible blow to 
Lieutenant Jones. It is 
said that no smile ever 
was seen upon his face 
afterwai-d ; that the gray 
hair came, and that he 
grew old while yet young 
in years. 

On the same day that 
the Indians killed Jane 
M'Crea, they also killed 
and scalped a farnier, 
John Allen, who lived 
on the banks of the Hud- 
son, liis wife, and two 
children. 

So many had been 
killed and sculped, that 
General (Jates, wlio took 
command of the Xorrli- 
em army, wrote a Setter 
to Biirgoyiie, remonstrat- 
ing, in tlic name of hu- 
manity, against his ]x;r- 
mitting the Indians to 
kill the unoffending in- 
habitants : 

" Upward of one hun- 
dred men, women, and 
children have perished by 
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the bands of the ruffians to whom, it is asserted, you have paid the price of 
blood," wrote General Gates. 

But Burgoyne could not control his '• gentle hyenas," as Mr. Burke 
called tliem. To kill and scalp was tlie Indian's mode of warfare. 

Though the prospect was ao gloomy, the people had no inteution of 
giving up the contest. The Vermont Connnittee of Safety, at Manchester, 
Bent a messenger to New Ilainpshii'e. The Xew Hampshire Assembly 
came together on tlie 17tli of July, at Exeter. Wliat to do they did not 
know. It was no use to wait for Congress to act, foi- that body was in ses- 
sion at Baltimore. The State must defend itself. There was no money 
in tlie treasury to pay troops or to purchase pro\isions. They might issue 
bills of credit, but who would take them i They might promise to pay, 
but who would furnish beef, pork, and flour on their promises i 




Tlie fanners sat in silence. Then up rose John Langdon, who kept 
a store in Portsmouth, down by the sea. It was a short 8]>eccli that ho 
made. This Is what he said : 

"I have three thousand dollars in hard money; I will pledge my plate 
for as much more: I have seventy hugsheads of Tobago rum, which shall 
be soid for as much as it will bring: these are at the service of tlie State. 
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If we succeed iu defending our homes and firesides, I may be remiiner< 
ated; if we do not, tlie property is of no value to ine. Our old friend 
Stark, who did so nobly at Bunker II ill, may be 
safely intrusted with the enterprise, and we will 
clieck tlie progi-ess of Burgoyne." 

Glorious John Langdon ! 

The fanners listened t« it -They were thrill- 
ed by it. With so much hard cash to start with, 
and 60 much rum that they could sell, they 
could go ahead. 

Before night the militia of the State was all 
reorganized, and nicssengei-B were riding on fast 
horses to all tlie towns in theMerriniuc Valley, 
with oi-dei's to colonels and captains to march at <iKNtii*i. ji'hn "tark. 
once. One messenger rode westwai'd to Derryfield with a geneial's com- 
mission in his pocket for Colonel John Stark, DtKlifer's and Elijah's col- 
onel at Bnnker Hill, to take command of all the truui)s, and to do what he 
conld to stop Burgoyne. 

A great day's wurk that, as we sJiall see. Before tlio week was 
tlirough, the men com]H)sing Colonel Btiekney's, Nichols's, and Ilohail's 
regiments, twenty-five companies in all, were on the niai-cli. Colonoj 
Stickney had 60d men; Colonel Xicluils, 594; and Colonel llobart, 448 ; 
in all, lt'44. Each man packed his knapsack, left iiis grain, ri[>c for the 
BJekle, and started. They all flocked to Cliarlestcjwn, on the Connecticut 
River. (4encral Stark was there. Some of the men he set to work run- 
ning bullets. He had only one pair of molds; but those were kept in 
use day and night. He wanted lead, and some of the farmers brought the 
clock-weights, some their jKtwter S()ooii8 and jxtrnngers, to l>e melted. 

General Stark found an old canncn at Charleetown; it was rusty and 
not mounted ; but he obtained a pair of cart-wheels, ])laced it on the axle, 
and sent it over the (ii-ecn Mountains. In some places where the hills 
were too steep fir tJio horses to drag it, the soldiers laid down their guns, 
lifted the wheels, and tugged at the ropes. 

Old men sixty antl seventy yeais of age turned out, and boys of fif- 
teen. Dodifcr was suq>rised to see his younger bi-otlier, Enocli, come into 
camp. He was only fifteen. When the call came for troops, Enoch had 
no coat, for the family iiad hard work to get bread enough to eat, to say 
nothing of clothes. But his mother soon had a coat for him. She took a 
meal bag, cut a hole for his licad, two boles f[)r his arms, cut off a pair of 
her stockings, sewed them on for slee\es, and with his knai>saek and gun 
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he joined tlie brave men who were detennined to do what they could in 
defense of tlie country. Tliey stopped wherever night overtook them, 
kindled a bivou&c fii-e, eat their supper, and lay down to sleep beneath 
the trees. 




BENMNGTON. 



General Stark arrived at Bennington on the 6th of Angast. Tlie next 
day General Lincohi came from Goneml Schuyler, wlio was at Saratoga,, 
ordering Geiteial Stark to inarch at onc-e to tliat p]acc; but General Stark 
WB6 under ordere from the State of New Uuinpeliire, with liberty to aot 
according to his own jndgment. 




Sd le a c 1 ^tt 1 f t fl ^ e Ce en 1 Stark 

thoiigl t tl t 1 e Id t k I 11 t "C 1 e fia k tl rear, 

and would lutt •^•>. 

Bnrgiiyne had readied the Iliulson. but before be ooiild move on lie 
miiat have a supply of imivisions sent furwaM from Ijiko Cbam|ilain. lie 
miiat have hoi-ses, nxen, and wai.'ons. llu wanted to inonitt tlic ITc&sian 
dragoons, so tliat thov cind<l swce]> over the (M)iiiitry, and bring in eattlo. 
Fortnnately for bini, the Amcnoans Imd a lot of Honr, bct'f, pork, cattle, 
horees, and waijons, at licmiiiigton, which bad been collected for liis Bj»e- 
eial pnrpose. lie would send a party to seize them, and then march to 
Chftriestowii, down the Oonnocticnt to Brattlelwro', then turn west and 
join bim again, while Sir Henry Clinton would come np from New York, 
and Colonel St. Leger would come down from Albany. It would be a 
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grand move and a joyful iiieeting, for by ttiat time the rebellion would be 
pretty effectually crushed. 

Burgoyue sent Colonel Banine, a Hessian ofHuer, with General Beide- 
eel's diemounted dragoons, a company of sharpshooters, the best niarks- 
inen of Fraser's division, a battalion of Tories from Vennont and New 
York, under Colonel Peters; a part of a Canadian regiment; the Ileeeian 
artillery, with two cannon; fifty chaeseure; and one hundred and fifty In- 
dians — in all, between seven and eight hundred men. 

On the IStli of August, Banme reached Cambridge, twelve mites west 
of Bennington, where he sni'prised fifteen Americans and captured five of 
them, besides some cattle, which he sent to liurgoyne, with the information 
tliat tliere were eighteen hundred Americans at Bennington, who, he sup- 
posed, would retire on his approach. 

General Stark did not know that Baume was so near liini, for the men 
who had escaped from Cambridge, when they came into Itennington, sjiid 
that they had seen only some Tories and Indians. General Stark would 
not have the Tories and Indians prowling about the conntiy in that way, 
and sent Lieutenant- colonel Gregg, with two hundred men of Colonel 
Nichols's regiment, down to stop the plunderci-s. 

Dodifer was one of the party. It was early in the morning when they 
started. They marched down the 
valley of a little nver called the 
Walloomscoick, 

Mr. Van Schaick had a mill on 
the river, and a bridge eiossed the 
I stream close by tlie mill, Dodifer 
had crossed the river, and was push- 
ing on, when he saw an Indian down 
I the road in the bushes. The next 
moment a bullet came whizzing 
through the air. He sent one in the 
I other direction, and a moment latei" 
the guns were ci'acking all ai-ound 
and the bullets flying. The 
two parties had come into collision. 
Colonel Gregg ordered his men to 
retreat across the bridge, and then, 
seeing a great body of the enemy down the road, told the men to break 
down the bridge. 

Some of the soldiers ran into the mill, and fired from the windows; 
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others outside fired from behind trees. Dodifer and some others threw 
the planks of the bridge into the river, and began to cut the stringers ; 
but before they had finished, the bullets came thick and fast, and they 
had to run. 

Colonel Gregg sent word to General Stark of what was going on, and 
General Stark sent a messenger northward to Manchester, twenty-six miles, 
for Colonel Warner s regiment to hasten to Bennington. Having done this, 
instead of retreating, he started with all his troops to meet Ban me. 

The British and Hessians were repairing the bridge, and messengers 
from Baume were riding to Burgoyne, with the news that he had driven 
the rebels, and taken several barrels of flour and some wagons. 

General Stark formed his men in lino of battle two miles above the 
mill; but it was nearly night, and he did not like the position he had 
chosen, and concluded to fall back to his camping-ground. It seemed to 
some of the soldiers like retreating; but Dodifer knew what stuff General 
Stark was made of, and it did not trouble him. lie felt sure there would 
be hot work before long. 

Baume followed Stark up the valley to a hill overlooking the little riv- 
er, pitched his tents, and encamped for the night, which set in dark and 
rainy. The British and Hessians were in their tents; but the Americans 
had few tents. General Stark had his head-quartei*s in The Catamount 
tavern, so called from the figure of a catamount on the sign. Dodifer 
and his brother, and a great many other soldiei^s, slei)t in the meeting-housec 
Some slept in barns and sheds, or wherever they c()uld find shelter. 

In the night, Dodifer heard some soldiers tramping througli the mud, 
and learned that they had come from Williamstown and Pittsfiekl and oth- 
er towns in MaSvSachusetts. There were about one hundred, under Colonel 
Jacob Svmonds: and Rev. Mr. Allen, of Pittsfield, came with thern in his 
sulky. He had been a chaplain at Ticonderoga, and could fight as well 
as preach. 

Mr. Allen drove to the tavern, and hastened to see General Stark. 

"General," he said, "the [)eople of Berkshire have frequently beer, 
called upon to fight, but never have had a chance, and we have resolved 
that if you don't give us a (thance now, never to turn out again." 

"Do you want to go now, in the rain and darkness?" the general asked. 

''No, I'm not i)articular about that." 

"Well, if the Lord gives us sunshine once more, and I don't give you 
fighting enough, you needn't turn out again." 

When Dodifer awoke in the morning, he saw that there was not a 
cloud in the sky. The air was calm. Not a breath of air stirred the leaves 
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of the trees. The ground was soaked. Tliere were pools of water in tlie 
road, and the grass was wet; biit the sun soon dried it. 

Dodifer took a stroll out to the pioket-line, picking blackberries by the 
roadside, to take a look at the enemy. There tliey were on a hill the 
other side of the river. The Hessians had rekindled their carnp-fii-es, and 
were cooking their breakfasts and drying their clothes. They had thrown 
up an intrenchment on the top of the hill. He could see the sunlight re- 
flected from their cannon. Down by the bridge that crossed the river 
were two log-houses: the Canadians were tliere. On a little knoll nearer 
the east side of the Walloomscoick were the Tories, nnder Colonel Peters. 
They had thrown up intrenehnients. He eonid see the Indians skulking 
about as if to get a chance to scalp a Yankee. He went back to camp, 
cleaned his gun, and was ready for battle. 

General Bauine had learned enough to make him cautious. He con- 
cluded not to move on without re-enforcements. He strengthened his in- 
trench [net its, and waited. The river near his intrenchmeuts is so wind- 
ing tliat it almost forms the letter S — running west, then south, then west 
again. The hill on which Baume was encanijied is between the two bends. 




the hill It ilB UgM, Hnd I 
Tories by ihe bridge, dtoi 
Stark, wlih Ibe main bod 
«nd wllb woodi. Ths mi 



hand, on bulb Bldex '.t [he rlvr i 
ads enttwird over the bridue in T)e 
ihem acn>ii9 li, and a«ceuded the hi 
Cnlonel Slcbolf, and Coluhel Herrii 
nd Une of battle wa> rormed near thi 



i>D. Ceiliinel Sikkne; atucked tbe 
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A small brook comes down from the north-west, and empties into the river 
by the upper ])end. North and west of the hill was a dense forest. South 
of the hill were cleared fields. The road up which Baume had marched 
from Cambridge crossed the river at the foot of the hill, and continued 
east to Bennington about two miles. 

Baume directed Colonel Peters and his Tories to cross the bridge and 
throw up intrenchments on the little knoll south of the road. He placed 
the Canadian troops in and around the log-houses by tlie bridge ; the Ger- 
mans and British occupied tlie hill, wliile the Indians skulked in tlie woods. 
Five hundred of Baume's men were disciplined trooi)s. 

The men and boys who had gathered at Bennington were nearly all 
of tliem farmers. Tliev had come from the ha\-fields to drive back the 

C ft' 

invader. True, they numbered eighteen hundred — one hundred and fifty 
from Massachusetts, a few from Vermont, and fifteen hundred from Kew 
Hamj)shire. Baume had eight hundred ; but he was strongly intrenched, 
had two cammn ; his troops were disciplined, and had bayonets. Military 
men would sav that the i)robabilities were all in favor of a victorv to 
Baume. But General Stark and his men had come to fight. General 
Stark divided his forces into three divisions — each division to attack at the 
same moment. 

Noon. He selects Colonel Stickney and Colonel Hobart, with two hun- 
dred men from theii* regiments, to attack the Tories under Colonel Peters 
east of the river. He directs Colonel Herrick, with three hundred, to cross 
the river above the upper bend, where Baume can not see liim, make a 
long march through the woods, go round north of the hill, and approach 
it from the west. He directs Colonel Nichols to follow Colonel Heri'ick 
with two hundred men, and be readv to attack from the north. Colonel 
Nichols wants more men, and General Stark sends another hundred. That 
leaves about one thousand with General Stark. 

VV^e see the parties starting out. (Jolonel Stickney and (\>lonel Hobart 
leave the road, go through a corn-field ; and each soldier pulls off a com 
tassel, and sticks it under his hat-band — not for a plume ; but they are all 
in citizen's dress, and so are the Tories under Petei*s, and the tassel will 
enable them to distinicuish friends from foes. Colonel Sticknev marches 
through a piece of woods, comes out into an open field in front of the 
Tories, to attract attention ; but he will not make an attack till he heare 
the rattle of Herrick's <(uns from the wast. 

Three o'clock. It has taken Herrick three hours to make his circui- 
tous march through the woods. Stark and Colonel Warner are sitting in 
their saddles, with the thousand men in line, half a mile up the river, 
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where Bauiiie can oot see tliem. Xichols has reached his position in the 
woods north of the hill. All are waiting tlie signal. There comes a rattle 
of guns from the west. Ilerrick has begun the battle. At the first vol- 
ley tlie Indians take to their heels, through the woods, down the valley. 
They ha\e been in the woods, and have discovered that they are full o£ 
Yankees. Yankees on the south, Yankees on the east, Yankees on the 
north, Yankees on the west. They have no idea of being caught in a trap. 




" Forward !" It is General Stark who issues the order. The one 
thousand men move throngh the woods, and come out in view of the in- 
trenchment. The soldiers can see it swarming with British and Hessian 
troops, 

" Soldiers, there are the red-coats ! We must beat them, or else Molly 
Stark will be a widow to- night," says General Stark. 

Dodifer has been with General Stark behind the rail-fence at Bunker 
Hill, and knows that there is to be no boy's play in this battle. 

"Hurra! hurra!" the soldiers shout, making the woods ring, and let 
ting the British and Hessians know that the battle is about to begin in 
earnest. 

They march nearer, and begin the conflict. Almost at the same in- 
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Btant there comes a roll from Stickney and Ilobart, who are confronting 
the Tories, and a roar from Nichols. On all sides the battle begins. The 
old cannon on cart-wheels, which General Stark found at Charlestown, 
thunders — not hurling cannon-balls upon the intrenchments, but stones, 
such as the soldiers can ram into it. for Stark has no cannon-balls. The 
two brass field-pieces of Baume reply. The British and Hessians load and 
fire as fast as they can, and the hill smokes like a volcano. 

Men begin to drop in the ranks ; but nearer and still nearer to the 
inti'enchments move the lines. 

"Drive the Tories into the river!" is the shout which Sticknev's and 
Hobart's men send up. Tliey rush upon the intrench inent, pour in a vol- 
ley. Hobart closes around it on one side, Stickney on the other. The 
Btriiggle is short and desperate ; but the Tories suddenly lose heart, and 
flee across the bridge. Stickney and Hobart follow, make a rush upon 
the Canadians in the houses, and drive them out and take possession. 
Some of the Tories flee down the road toward Cambridge ; but most of 
them join Baume on the hill. Hotter grows the fight, nearer and still 
nearer. The battle now is on and around the hill. More deafening the 
roar. 

Baume sees that the battle is i^oinc: accainst him. His ammunition is 
failing. His men are brave. The Americans have no bayonets. He will 
charge upon them. The Reidesel dragoons make a rush, but are received 
with a volley. Dodifer fires into their faces; and, though a line of bayo- 
nets is gleaming in his face, he will not run. He seizes his gun by the 
barrel, and is ready to annihilate the Hessians. The dragoons waver, come 
to a halt, then turn and flee to their intrenchments. 

".Charge! charge!" The order goes along the line. Officers shout it, 
soldiers shout it. AVith a yell, the Americans spring forward, sweep up 
the hill, and rush upon the intrenchments, to beat out the brains of the 
Hessians and British. They leap over the breastwork, seize the cannon, 
capture the gunners. The Hessians fall on tlieir knees, throw down their 
guns, hold up their hands. Dodifer can not undei-stand a word of their 
language, but knows that thoy are crying for (piarter. Others, seeing 
that the battle is lost, flee down the road toward Cambridge, leaving every 
thing in their flight. 

What a wild hurra goes uj)! The battle is won, and the victorious 
troops disperse to collect the prisoners and the booty. The regiments 
are all disorganized. General Stark has promised them all the plunder, 
and each soldier is hunting for guns, swords, pistols, or blankets. 

But suddenly they hear a drum-beat, and Lieutenant-colonel Breyman. 
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with five hundred British, makes his appearance. He has marched twelve 
miles from Cambridge, has met the fugitives, gathered them up, and is 
hastening on with his fresh troops to retrieve the disaster. 

" Fall in ! fall in !" is the cry of the Americans. The lines reform. 
Men do not stop to find their own regiments, but fall in where they are. 

On come the British, driving all before them. And now the battle 
rages hotter than ever. All is confusion on the American side, every thing 
in order on the British. Their volleys are regular, and roll like peals of 
thunder; while each American fights by himself. The British have two 
cannon. The Americans wheel the two captured from Baume into posi- 
tion, and fire them. Step by step Breymau advances, and the Americans 
fall back. Are they to lose the ])attle, after all ? 

And now Colonel AVamer's regiment, tlie one hundred and fifty men 
who were at Ilubbardton, make their appearance. They have marched 
from Manchester, twenty - five miles, have heard the roar of battle, and 
have come upon the run. They are burning to avenge the disaster at 
Hubbardton. They fall upon the British like a thunder-bolt. The red- 
coated line wavers, breaks, and then, seized with a panic, all who can get 
away, fiee ; those who can not, throw down their arms and give themselves 
up as prisoners. The escaped ones flee down the road, followed by the 
Americans to Van Schaick's mill. There, in the evening twilight, the pur- 
suit ends, and the victorious soldiere return to the battle-ground and count 
up the spoils of victory — four cannon, nine hundred muskets, swords, and 
pistols, and seven hundred prisoners. Two hundred and seven British 
have been killed or wounded. The American loss is about one hundred. 

The exi^edition which was to supply Burgoyne with horses, wagons, 
cattle, and provisions, has ended in disaster. A thousand men have been 
lost, and horses and wagons have not been obtained. Burgoyne begins 
to see that it would not he so easy as he had thought to march to Bos- 
ton. Tlie fannei's of New Ilanipshire have beaten two of his best oflScers 
in a pitched battle. Without bayonets they have charged upon intreneh 
ments — a thing unheard of. His prospects, yesterday so bright, have all 
been clianged. He sees that he will have trouble before reaching Albany. 
He writes a letter to Lord Germain. This is the beginning of disaster; 
he fears worse, but will try and do his duty. 

More discouraging news reaches him. An Indian comes from the 
valley of the Mohawk. Colonel St. Leger has not been able to take Fort 
Schuyler, and is retreating to Canada ; so he will have no help from that 
quarter. 
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OHAPTER XVr. 

BRANDYWINE. 

ELIJAH and Esek were on the march once more. After the battle at 
Princeton, General Washington established his quarters at Morris- 
town, in New Jersey. The winter had passed away, summer liad come, 
and the army, now containing fourteen thousand men, was marching 
southward ; for General Howe had put his army on board the ships, and 
General Washington concluded that he was intending to sail south, ascend 
the Delaware, and attack Philadelphia. Such was Howe's design, who 
sailed from New York on the 23d of July with eighteen thousand men. 
He reached Delaware Bay, and then learned that Washington had erect- 
ed strong fortifications on the river. He spread his sails once more for 
Chesapeake Bay. It was a long voyage, and it was the 25th of August 
before he reached the place he had selected for landing, on the Elk 
River. 

During these sultry days of August the army was moving south-west 
from Philadelphia, to meet the British. Esek was marching with his gun 
on his shoulder, but Elijah was on horseback. He had been appointed a 
captain. The first week in September the army was posted on the river 
Brandywine, a small stream which runs south, and empties into Delaware 
Bay at AVilmington. 

Elijah had studied surveying a little. He was quick to see the features 
of a country, and so had been appointed an engineer, to select positions 
and lay out intrenchments. 

Geneml AVashington thought that, with the Brandywine for a defense, 
he could hazard an attack from General Howe with a fair prospect of a 
victory. Howe would have to cross the stream at some ford, for there 
were no bridges. 

Eliiah rode up and down the river and saw all the fords, and took 
notice of the banks, the fields, roads, hills, fences, and woods, for in a bat- 
tle a fence or a hill is sometimes of great value to an army. 

He began at a place called Pyle's Ford, and rode up the east side of 
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the river. General Maxwell was stationed at that ford with one thoneand 
Pennsylvania militia. His troops were encaniped on a' rocky hill. The 
next ford, a half mile above, 
was Chad's, on the great 
road leading from Phila- 
delphia to Wilmington, 

About two ihiles east of 
the river was the liouse of 
Mr. Benjamin Ring, where 
Washington had his liead- 
quarters. General Wayne 
commanded a brigade at 
Chad's Ford, and Captain 
Proctor, of the artillery, 
had his six guns planted to 
us AT uKANuvwiNE. swcop tlio crossing. 
A mile farther up was Brinton's Ford, and two miles above that was 
Jones's Ford, and &cven miles above Chad's was JefFeris's Ford. Abont two 
miles north-east from Mr. Chad's house, which was near the ford on the 
east side, was a Quaker meeting-honse, called the Birmingham meeting- 
house, a long, narrow, one-storied bnilding with board blinds on the win- 
dows. General Sullivan, who was in command of the right wing, had his 
head-qiiartere near by. His troops were encami)ed west of the meeting- 
house, between it and the river. Sullivan had his own brigade, and Lord 
Stirling's and General Stevens's. General Conway was with Stirling's 
brigade. There were two French offict 
with General Sullivan: General De 
Borre, who had fonght in Europe, but 
who had been with the army only a 
short time; and a young French noble- 
man, Lafayette, who had just arrived in 
America in his "own vessel to aid the pa- 
triots with his fortune and his services. 

Looking across the fields towai-d tlie 
south-east, Elijah could see a Uttle clus- 
ter of houses called Dilworth village. 
Riding north from Birmingham meet- 
ing-honse, he passed over a ridge of land 
called Osborne's Hill, and camo to a little village called Sconnel, whero 
there was another Quaker meeting-house. Turning west from Sconnel, he 
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came to Jeffen's's Ford. Mr. Emmon Jefferis lived near by in a large stone 
house. The merchants of Wilmington had moved their wines, sugars, and 
otiier goods to Mr. Jefferis's house 
for safe-keeping. It would have been 
better if they liad moved them some- 
where else, as we shall see. 

Elijah's horse waded through the 
stream, which was only knee-deep. 
Eeacliing the west bank, he galloped 
soutli a mile and came to the west 
branch of the Brandvwine. He cross- 




ed that at a place called Trimble's 
Ford, and rode south, crossing roads 
which led to Jones's and IJrinton's 
Ford, and came to the gi-eat road 
leading to AV'ilmington. At tlic junc- 
tion of the two roads was a tavern 
kept by Johnny Welsli, as every body 
called him. He called bis tavern 
the Lancaster Hotel. From there Elijah rode east to Qiad's Ford, about 
three miles distant. 

There had been a good deal of inarching and countermareliing by 
the two ai-niics, but General Washington had placed his troops to cover 
tliese fords, and General Howe was approaching from the west. Howe 
readied Joliiniy Welsh's tavern, and halted to see what he could do. He 
saw that it wonld cost him a good many men were he to attempt to cross 
at Pyle's, or Chad's, or Jones's, or Brinton's. He must find a back door 
somewhere, and get in through that. This was his plan: He would leave 
live thousand Hessians under General Knyphansen 
to make a feint at Pylo's and Chad's; but would 
go with ten thousand up the road to Trimble's Ford, 
cross that, ino\'e on to Jefferis's, cross that, inarch to ,' 
the little village of Sconnel, and tJieu come down j 
in Sullivan's rear at Birmingham meeting-house. 
It would be a long march — fifteen miles — but if be 
could carry out his plan, it would be successful. 

General Washington thought likely that Howe 
might be making some such movement, and di- 
rected General Sullivan to keep a sharp lookout upon all the upper fords. 
The 11th of September came. The morning was foggy. Neithei 
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army could see the other— just the morning for General Howe. About 
day-break, General Maxwell sent out his pickets toward Johnny Welsh's, 
who quickly brought back word that the Hessians were advancing toward 
Pyle's and Chad's Ford. The pickets fired upon each other. The Ameri- 
cans fell back, and Knyphausen advanced slowly. About ten o'clock the 
Hessians showed themselves in the fields, but did not seem inclined to 
advance. Maxwell concluded to invite them on, and crossed the ford. 
Knyphausen thought he was going to be attacked in earnest, and opened 
with his artillery. Proctor's guns replied. There was sharp firing of 
muskets, and Maxwell retreated across the ford. 

All the morning General Sullivan kept a sharp lookout upon the fords. 
He sent Colonel Bland, with some cavalry, across the river at Jones's Ford 
to reconnoitre. In a short time a trooper came back, saying that Howe 
was marching north toward Jefferis's Ford. 

General Sullivan sent Elijah with the information to General Wash- 
ington. While Elijah was at Washington's head-quartei*s, another oflicer 
came with a dispatch from Colonel Ross, who also was out reconnoitring: 
He had discovered the British army marching northward toward Jefferis's 
Ford. Another officer came from Colonel Hazen, confirming the dis 
patches. 

Washington saw that Howe had divided his army. He sent Elijah 
back to General Sullivan with instructions to cross the Brandy wine at 
Jones's Ford, and fall upon the rear of Howe. He told General Greene 
to push across Chad's Ford and attack Knyphausen on his left flank, while 
he, with the main army and Maxwell, would cross at Bly's Ford and attack 
Knyphausen's right flank. Sullivan would keep Howe from returning to 
help Knyphausen, while Greene and himself would grind the latter to 
powder, and seize all of the baggage which had been left at Johnny Welsh's. 
They would quickly finish Knyphausen, and be ready for Howe. 

It was about noon, and the troops were ready to move ; but now a 
messenger came down from the region of Jefferis's Ford, sent by Major 
Spear, of the militia, who said that he had not seen any thing of Howe iu 
that region. Another officer came to General Sullivan, who said that he 
had seen nothing of Howe in the vicinity of Jefferis's Ford. General Sul- 
livan did not know what to make of it, and sent word to Washington by 
Elijah once more. Genei-al Washington was also unable to comprehend 
it. He thought, perhaps, Howe had made a march north to entice him 
across the river, and that his army was concealed in the woods above 
Jones's Ford. 

" Tell General Sullivan to wait," was the answer Elijali carried back. 
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It Wft8 a great mistake which Major Spear had made. He had only 
beeii toward JefFeris's Ford, not to it. Had he gone a little neai'er, he 
would have Been the whole Britiah 
army halted beneath the trees. Gen- 
eral Howe and General Comwallis, 
and the other ofticers, were in Jef- 
feris's house, ha\ing a merry time in 
drinking the fine old Madeira wine 
of the Wilmington merchaiite. They 
drank all titey wanted, and took 
along a large quantity, and made Mr. ' 
Jefferis show them the way to Suon- 
nel. It was Snnday, and the Quak- 
ers were Iiolding a meeting in the 
meeting- ho use there. 

Howe made a rapid march down 
■ the road to Birmingham meeting- 
house. A Whig fanner, Thomas 
Cheney, saw the British, and in an instant he was on the back of his mare, 
and tiying like the wind down tiie road to let Wasliington know of their 
approach. The British skirmishers fired at him, hnt tiie balls flew wide of 
their aim. 

Just about the same time Colonel Bland discovered tiie British, and 
sent a messenger to Sullivan that Comwallis was advancing over Osbonie's 
Hill 

Sullivan's troops had all been facing westward, bnt now lie- had to 
change fi-ont and face them north. 
General De Borre's brigade was sta- 
tioned Viy Birmingham meeting- 
houiie, and from tliere SnlHvan's line 
extended west nearly to the Bran- 
dywinc. He had hardly changed 
fi'ont before the Hessians were upon 
him, 

Mr, Samnel Jones lived in a 
house a short distance north of the 
meeting-house, and some of the 
Americans took position in his or- 
chard and garden, and, when the Hessians were near enough, opened fire. 
It is the beginning of the battle. A few minutes later a terrible con- 
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flict is raging. Comwallis liaa tetween twenty and thirty canaon. Sulli- 
van brings liia into position, tiie small-arras join in, and there is a great 
uproar. Comwallia has twice as many soldiers as Sullivan, and the con- 
test is unequal. 

Geneial Howe is with the troops east of the road, and is swinging 
them out through the fields to close in upon the men in the garden and 
by the meetiug-house. The Hessians charge to drive them out with the 




bayonet, hut the Americaus force them back. General Sullivan sends 

Elijah down to tell tliem to hold the position, that Washington will soon 
be there to help tliem ; but before Elijah reaches the spot, De Borre's men 
give way and flee past the meetirig-hoiise in confusion. Elijah tries to 
rally them, but in vain. He rides back to Sullivan, who is in the centre 
o£ tlie line, just in season to see the left give way before Comwallis, who 
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has swept around from the west. Sullivan and Lafayette try to rally their 
men. Elijah sees Lafayette leap from his horse, sword in hand, and dis- 
covers that the animal has been shot through one leg and can not move. 
Two of Sullivan's aids fall. The bullets are flying around him. The 
<jentre, under General Conway, still holds its ground ; but the British are 
on three sides. It is useless to attempt to hold the position any longer 
Of what use is the centre of a dam when both banks have been swept 
away ? All flee across the fields and through the woods and pastures to- 
ward Dilworth. 

A welcome sight greets the eyes of the fleeing soldiers. General 
Greene has been marching from Chad's Ford north-east upon the double- 
quick, and there he is near Dilworth, forming his line and rallying the 
fugitives. The moment that he heard Sullivan's guns, he started Wee- 
don's brigade, and the men have made four miles in forty minutes. The 
soldiers are panting for breath, the sweat is pouring down their cheeks; 
but there they are with their artilleiy in position to sweep a narrow defile. 
Washington is riding along the line, and Greene and Washington together 
are bringing order out of confusion. 

Cornwallis is liastening on. So rapid has been his pursuit that his 
lines are broken. He comes to the defile, but his troops make a sudden 
halt, for grape and solid shot are plowing through their ranks. He forms 
tis lines, and advances to the attack again ; but with the troops he has at 
hand can make no impression on that wall of men before him. He tries 
again and again, but his troops have had a wearisome march; they are 
panting with the heat. They have lost their energy-, and it is a terrible 
fire that rolls upon them from tliat line of men. From three o'clock till 
sunset Greene and Washington hold the line, and Howe and Cornwallis 
can not force it. 

While this is going on at Dilwoilh, cannon are thundering and mus- 
kets rattling at Chad's and Pyle's Ford. Knyphausen has been on the 
watch ; he sees Greene leave suddenly. Wayne and Maxwell, with two 
thousand men, are left to hold the fords; but he has five thousand. He 
moves upon Chad's Ford, plants his artillery to cannonade the other bank. 
His column moves on. The soldiei's go down the bank, and enter the 
water. Proctor's guns blaze upon them ; whole platoons drop into the 
stream; the water is crimsoned with their blood, their bodies float down 
river; but before the cannoneers can reload, a large numl^er have gained 
the shelter of the eastern l)ank, and are ready for an attack. Wayne is 
waiting for them. But suddenly a messenger comes from Sullivan an- 
nouncing the disaster to his troops. 
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No use for Wayne to remain there; to do so will be fatal. Com- 
wallis will Booo be between him and Washington. Knyphausen is so near 
now that he can not withdraw Proctor's gnnB. . Ue orders a retreat, leaving 




the cannon to the Ileseians, lie hastens across the field and comes np to 
aid Greene and Washinglon in keeping Cornwallie at bay. Maxwell re* 
treats, and joins Washington. 

The Sabbatli sun goes down npon the battle-field. Howe has won the 
victory by getting in at the 
back door once more, and all 
because the men who were 
detailed to look after the door 
did not go near it to see 
whether or not Howe was 
tliere. They only wcDt to- 
ward it. Had Major Spear 
not sent in any report, in all 
l)robability the battle would 
liavo had a far different end- 
ing, for Knyphaiisen would have been annihilated, had not the order which 
Washington had given been countermanded, and Howe might have lost 
bis baggage before he could have retraced his steps. 
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DefeHted once more. It was a sad night to the AmericanB. Twelve 
hundred of their number had been captured, wouiided, or killed. Howe 
had lost eight liundred ; butliis army wae much the largest Washington 
had lost his stroug position, and must retreat. During the night the army 
moved north-east toward Philadelphia. 




The news of the battle reauhed the city before morninff, and the peo- 
ple were greatly excited. Many of the Whigs packed up tlieir goods and 
moved into the country. Some of tlie streets were almost deserted. The 
Tories remained, ready to welcome General Howe. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

' STILLWATER 

DODIFER IIANSCOM was a lieutenant. He had fought bravely at 
Bunker Hill, at Quebec, Bennington, and Hubbardton, and was well 
qualified to coninmnd men. A few days after the battle at Bennington 
he marched soutli-west, and came to the Hudson River, opposite Stillwater, 
crossed on a floating bridge, and came to Mr. Bemis's tavern. It was a 
large house on the great road leading from Albany to Canada. It was a 
place well known ; for the young people of Albany, before the war, if they 
took a sleigh -ride in winter, usually rode up the river to Bemis's tavern, 
where they were sure of having a good supper after a dance. 

Between the tavern and the river there was a smooth field. Behind 
the house were hills covered with oaks and pines. 

Dodifer found four or five thousand troops on Mr. Bemis's farm. 
They had just arrived from the mouth of the Mohawk, and General 
Gates, who had succeeded General Schuyler, was in command — a small 
man with a red face. He was Adjutant-general of the Continental Army ; 
but as there was a great deal of dissatisfaction with General Schuyler, who 
was held responsible for the disaster at Ticonderoga, General Gates had 
been appointed to the command. It was hardly just to hold General 
Schuyler responsible for what had happened at Ticonderoga, and the scat- 
tering of the army. He was a brave officer, but unfortunately situated, 
and the {>eople had lost confidence in him. 

Colonel Morgan Lewis, the quartermaster of the army, was laying out 
a camp on the beautiful interval in front of the tavern, and building an 
intrenchment to stop Burgoyne from coming down the road. While the 
soldiers were at work witli picks and shovels, a young man from Poland 
came into camp. He had served in the armies of Poland,* and had come 
to America to aid the patriots in preserving their liberties. He had called 
upon General Washington, oflfering his services. 

" What can you do ?" Washington asked. 

" Try me," said the young man. 
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That pleased Washington, who appointed hira an engineer, and here 
he was. 

He looked at the camp and at the hills, up the river and behind the 
tavern. 

"It vill be e&sy for ze enemy to fire ze cannon-balU into ze camp from 
that hill," said the young Folander, Thaddeiis Koscluazko, pointing to a 
hill. 

" From that hill they vill be able to see all tliat you vill be doing ; they 
vill aim ze cannon at your shoe-buekles," he said, pointing to another hill. 

Colonel Lewis was astonished. He had not tlioiiglit of that. He saw 
that the young foreigner knew more 
about military engineering than Gen- 
eral Gates, or any body else in the 
army. But General Gates was a 
proud, self -conceited man, who had 
selected tlie site for the camp ; and it 
would not do for Kosciuszko, or any 
body else, to inform liiin that Bur- 
goyne, witli his ai-tillery, would drive 
tlie army from tliat position in a very 
few minutes. But Major Wilkin- 
son introduced Kosciuszko to General ' '^^^ ^^^^^yl ' '\ 
Gates, who soon saw tliat the foreign- 
er knew what he was talking about. 

" You will please ride over the 
ground around iiere, examine the positions, and give Colonel Lewis the 
benefit of your advice," gaid Gates. 

" If yon vish ze place defended, I must know how many men you have 
before laying out ze vorks," said Kosciuszko. 

" About five thousand." 

" Very veil. Now \e vill ride and see ze gronnd. 

Colonel Lewis rode with him up the hills and along the ravines. 

" Here is ze place for ze breastvorks, and there ve vill make ze angle. 
Vo vill carry ze line up ze hill," said Kosciuszko, selecting the proper place 
for building the line of intrenchments. 

The soldiers went to work under Kosciuszko's direction, and in a short 
time had a line of works extending from the river, up the hills, to the 
house of Mr. Neilson, nearly a mile. 

General Glover's brigade was stationed down by the river; then came 
General Nixon's and General Faterson's. General Gates's head-quarters 
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were in Mr. Chatfield's house, aboat three-quarters of a mile from the riv- 
er. Beyond Gates's head-quartera was General Poor's brigade — three New 
Hampshire regiments (Colonel Cil- 
, ■: ley's, Colonel Stiamtnell's, and Colonel 

Hale's), which had fonght at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, and were now 
ready to do their best in stopping 
Burgoyne, Besides these, there were 
Colonel Van Cortlandt'g and Colonel 
Henry Livingston's New York regi- 
ments, Colonel Cook's and Colonel 
Latimer's Connecticut troops, and Col- 
onel Morgan's riflemen, and Major 
Dearborn's battalion of New Hampshire troops— thi-ee hnndred and fifty 
picked men. Tliey drilled as light-infantry, bnt were attached to Morgan's 
command; for tliey were nearly all armed with rifles. 

A few days later, General Learned's brigade of Massachusetts troops — 
eonsistiTig of Bailey's, Wesson's, and Jackson's regiments, and James Liv- 
ington's New York regiment— arrived. With them came Nicholas DolofE, 
from Fort Schuyler. 

General Amold was in command of the left, witli his head - qnarters 
near Mr. Neilson's house. 





General Burgoyne, after his success at Ticonderoga and Hubbardton, 
had pushed on to Fort Edward. He had had a smart skirmish before 
reaching Fort Edward ; but, having reached the Hudson, had taken things 
easy. He had scattered the Americans ; the road was opened to Albany. 
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He must transport boats from Lake Champlain to the Hudson, bring for- 
ward his supplies, and then lie would push on. 

The boats were loaded on wheels in Wood Creek, which empties into 
Lake Champlain, and then, with six horses in a team, drawn to the Hud- 
son, about twenty miles. It was slow work, however, for the teamsters 
were in no hurry. They were getting British gold, and the longer they 
could work, the more money they would have. The horses had been pur- 
chased in Canada, and the Canadians had been shrewd enough to sell all 
their old, knock-kneed, spavined, ring-boned animals at high prices. They 
had come from Canada by land, along the Vermont shore, and had had no 
grain. In a short time they were broken down. 

Burgoyne and his oflBcers had a mountain of baggage — fine uniforms, 
ruffled shirts, camp equipage, and things good to eat. They must have 
wine at dinner; and there was so much to be transported — boats, cannon, 
powder, balls, tents, pots, kettles, biscuit, beef, pork, sugar, rum, rice, wine, 
trunks, bales, and boxes — and the teams were so poor and so few, that it 
was slow work. 

The trouble was, Burgoyne and all his officere liked to play cards and 
drink wine too well, not unfrequently sitting up all night, and consequent- 
ly were not fit for business in the morning. From the middle of July to 
the middle of September, Burgoyne was employed in getting ready to 
move on. 

Meanwhile, the Americans were assembling. General Gates now had 
eight or nine thousand men, with a line of strong fortifications in front of 
Burgoyne. General Stark was on his left flank. . Colonel Brown, with 
some troops, captured three hundred British near Ticonderoga, and a ves- 
sel containing provisions and ammunition. Hje captured also several can- 
non, and made an attack upon Ticonderoga. 

Burgoyne found that he must move on, and be quick about it. On 
the 13th of September, he built a bridge of boats, and crossed to the west 
bank of the Hudson. lie might have gone down the east bank, but Lord 
North and Lord Germain had given him strict orders to go to Albany, and 
he was, therefore, obliged to cross the river. On the 18th, he went into 
camp two miles north of Mr. Neilson's house, on Mr. Freeman's farm. 

There was a frost on tlie ground the next morning. The grass in the 
fields was white with it. The air was calm, and the sun shone from a 
cloudless sky. The blue smoke curled up from hundreds of camp-fires, 
and rested upon the hills. 

All through the forenoon Dodifer could hear a confused sound in the 
British camp — the beating of drums, the rumbling of cannon-wheels and 
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ba^age-wagoiiB. Burgoyne had a great train of artillery down by the 
river, under Gcfneral Phillips. Tlie Hessians, nnder General KeideBel, 
were there. The right wing was commanded by General Eraser, and wa» 
composed of the British light-infantry, the grenadiers, and the riflemen 
under Colonel Breyman. Fraser had also a regiment of Tories and the 
Indians. 

General Burgoyne directed the Tories and Indians to creep up to a ra- 
vine where the American pickets were, and begin au attack, which would 
attract the attention of the Americans ; and, wliiie they were hastening to 
that point, he would make a march with the light-infantry and grenadiers 
west through the woods, get close up to the breastworks, fii-e his cannon 
to let Reidesel know he was ready, and then, down by the river, and up 
in the woods, the battle would begin in earnest 

It was a very nice plan, but the American pickets all along the line 
were on Uie lookout. At half-past eleven, those away out on the left dis- 

covered Fraser's movement, and sent 

word to General Gates. 

Colonel 'Morgan und the sur- 
geon of Morgan's brigade are in 
the quartermaster's tent. Colonel 
Lewis, the quartermaster, has in- 
vited tliein in to InucJi. His cook 
has broiled some kidneys, and pep- 
pered them hot The quartermas- 
ter has a jug of ruin. They call 
the jUj^ Brown Betty, and Colonel 
Moi^aii lb kissing Brown Betty's 
lips when a seigeant enters the 
tent 

Is this Colonel Morgan t" the 
sergeant asks. 
" That is my name." 

" I am General Arnold's orderly, and am directed to hand this to you," 
says the sergeant, presenting a paper. 

Colonel Morgan sets the jug upon the ground, and reads the i>aper. 
" It shall be done, or my name is not Dan," he sfiys, bringing his big 
fist down upon the table, jumping from his seat, and running out. 

Colonel Lewis and Dr. Potts wonder what it all means, but soon see 
that the paper is an order from General Arnold : 

" The enemy in force is advancing to turn the left of our position. 
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Colonel Morgan will meet him with his command, and instantly engage 
him," is the order. 

Colonel Lewis leape into his saddle and rides np to Morgan's quar- 
ters. He finds the regiment, between five and six hundred in all — more 
than half of them New Hampshire boys — ready to march. Dearborn 




>, 



ieads off; Major Morris, of New Jersey, and Major Butler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, with their battalions, follow. 

General Hnrgoyne has laid a very nice plan of attack. Tlie Tndians 
and Canadians are slowly working their way up throngh tlie woods. In a 
few minntcs they will fall upon General Gates's left wing. The Sixty- 
second reirlment is close behind them, and 
General Fraser is following. He will strike 
a blow which will be felt ; but Colonel Mor- 
gan is going to make some alterations in 
Burgoyne's plan. 

Dearborn forms his line, and comes up 
to the American pickets, who have been 
slowly falling back. The New Hampshire 
boys soon make it so hot for the savages 
that they flee through the woods, followed 
by the Canadians. Morris and Butler file into line, and Morgan moves 
on through Mr. Neilson's wheat-field, Mr. Neilson has girdled the great 
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trees, and the dead trunks, blackened by fire, are standing thick in the 
field, in the middle of which is the Sixty-second British regiment, which 
numbers six hundred. The noon-day sun falls in the men's faces as they 
stand there looking south-west. The rifiemen open fire. Each man loads 
and fires, taking deliberate aim at the line of red-coated men. The Brit- 
ish see the puffs of white smoke rolling up amidst the limbless trunks, 
and fire rapidly, but at mndom, and wildly. 

The riflemen charge upon the British, and drive them. They follow 
on, but soon come face to face with the Twentieth, Twenty-first, and 
Ninth regiments, the grenadiers, and eight cannon. There is a blaze 
of fire along the whole British line. The cannon-shot crash through the 
trunks of the trees, the air is filled with leaden rain ; the British advance, 
and the rifiemen, in turn, are obliged to retreat. The battle has raged 
scarcely twenty minutes, but during that time terrible the slaughter in the 
Sixty-second regiment. More than half have been killed or wounded. 

Not many of the riflemen have fallen, but they are scattered in the 
woods. Colonel Morgan blows a whistle, and its shrill notes ring through 
the forest, sharp and clear, above the noise and confusion. The riflemen 
hear it, and flock once more around their leader. 

General Burgoyne, thinking that he has put a large part of the Ameri- 
cans to flight, advances toward the intrenchments. 

The three New Hampshire regiments, under General Poor, were be- 
hind the intrenchments by Neilson's house. They heard the volley of the 
riflemen, and the louder volley of the British light-infantry, and the roar 
of the British cannon. They could see the smoke of battle rolling above 
the trees. Then came the lull, and some of the riflemen were running to 
the intrenchments. 

" Forward !" said General Poor, and Scammell's regiment filed down a 
path toward the ravine. Colonel Cilley and Colonel Hale followed with 
their regiments. 

Dodifer and Nicholas were together once more. They could hear a 
rattling fire down on their right toward the river ; but the Tories and Ca- 
nadians there were getting the worst of it, for thirteen had been killed, 
and thirty-five captured. 

They met a rifleman who informed them that Captain Van Swearin- 
gen and Lieutenant Morris, and twenty of the riflemen had been capt- 
ured ; that the regiment w^as very much scattered, and that the British 
were pressing on. The next moment Dodifer and Nicholas found them- 
selves face to face with the enemy. There were fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans against three thousand British. 
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*rhere were volleys on both sides. The New Hampshire men took do- 
liberate aim, fii-ed, and stepped behind trees while loading. The British 
soon found that they had a stubborn foe before them. The men who had 
fought at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and Princeton were not going to run at 
the first fire. Not an inch of ground would they yield. The battle raged' 
furiously, the British slowly advancing, the New Hampshire boys standing 
their ground. 

From two o'clock till four, the three New Hampshire regiments, with 
Dearborn's New Hampshire battalion, and the few riflemen that Morgan 
had called back, faced the whole of Fraser's force. They compelled the 
British to give way, but Fraser rallied them. The British prepared to 
charge bayonets. 

"Charge! charge!" was the cry that ran along their lines, and the 
light-infantry came sweeping through the woods with a hurra ; but the 
New Hampshire boys let them have a volley in their faces, and drove 
them back again. 

The British oflicers were brave men. Several of them were earls, 
lords, or baronets. Their reputation was at stake. They ran along the 
wavering lines and rallied the men, encouraging some, swearing at oth- 
ers ; but the men in homespun clothes, fighting in their shirt - sleeves, and 
some of them without shoes or stockings, born in log-cabins, and having 
no title of nobility, were just as brave and noble as any of the earls, lords, 
and members of Parliament of England. A title does not always confer 
nobility. Worth makes the man. The New Hampshire men had no 
thought of yielding the ground so long as their ammunition held out. 

The eight cannon which Burgoyne has brought into position are all 
thundering. They add to the uproar, but do very little harm. The New 
Hampshire troops have no cannon ; the artillery is behind the breastworks 
at Neilson's house. Dodifer and his comrades pick off the artillery-men 
one by one, and shoot the horses. 

" Let us take the cannon !" some one says. 

"Hurra!" 

In an instant, almost before they know what they are about, they are 
rushing forward up to the muzzles of the guns. The artillery-men fiee. 
Dodifer and Nicholas seize a gun, and begin to turn it round, but the next 
moment the light-infantry are sweeping down upon them. They see a 
line of gleaming bayonets, and they in turn ai-e obliged to run. The lights- 
infantry follow them with a yell. That does not frighten the New Hamp- 
shire boys, but inspirits them. They turn about and meet tlieir pursuers, 
and the battle goes on hotter than ever, 
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General Keidesel is down by tlie river, waiting for orders from Bap 
goyne. He hears the diD of the conflict growing louder every moment^ 
and fears that things are going badly. He sends an officer up to see if he 
is wanted, and the officer returns with a request for liim to hasten up to 
support Burgoyne, wlio thinks that he is fighting nearly the whole army 
under Gates, whereas up to this moment only Morgan and the New Hamp- 
shire men have taken part. Keidesel starts with a portion of his men and 
several cannon. 

The New Hampshire men have fired away nearly all of their ammu- 




Btrife, while they fall back and 
wait for more ])Owder. 

It is half-past three. Bui^oyne and Fniser think tliat tiicy have driv- 
en the Americans, and are reforming their lines to etorm the intrench- 
ments; but enddctily the battle begins again. Colonel Cook, with the 
Connecticut men, leaves tlie intrencliments, moves forward, and joins the 
New Hampshire men. 

Tiie British are on the north side of the ravine, through wliich flows a 
little brook. The Americans are on the south side, and the battle rages, 
now on one side and now on t!ie other. 

Half- past four. General Reidesel is coming up through the woods 
with one regiment, two companies, and several cannon. The Hessians 
come into line east of the British light -infantry. The artillery unliniber. 
But others besides the New Hampshire and Connecticut men are taking 
part in the battle now. Colonel Brooks, Colonel Learned, and Colonel 
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Marshall, commanding three Massachusetts regiments, and Colonel Van 
Cortlandt, and Colonel James Livingston, with two New York regiments, 
are in front of Burgoyne, and the battle is terrific. 

Things are going badly on the British side. The Sixty -second regi- 
ment is cut to pieces. Colonel Anstruther and Major Harnage wounded; 
a great many captains and lieutenants killed or wounded, and the whole 
force on the point of retreating. Captain Jones has lost thirty-six of his 
artillery-men, and has not enough left to work his guns. 

During a lull in the battle, Dodifer can hear the British officers giving 
their ordere to get ready to charge bayonets, and then the British come 
through tlie woods ; but there is a ripple, a roar, like a great wave of thfe 
sea breaking upon the rocks, and the British line tumbles to pieces. 

General Arnold is riding along the American lines, encouraging the 
soldiers, and Dodifer sees a stout man riding here and there along the 
British lines. He is in the thickest of the fight, encouraging and rallying 
the wavering troops. It is the same officer that commanded the British 
at Hubbardton — General Fraser. He has left his home on the banks of 
a beautiful lake in Scotland to win glory in America. Dodifer admires 
his bravery. 

Six o'clock. It is sunset, on this 19th day of September. All through 
the afternoon the battle has raged in the fields and woods, and along the 
ravine. Burgoyne has not reached the American intrenchments. The 
Americans have not fought behind breastworks, but have met him in the 
fields and woods. He did not expect to encounter such stubborn resist- 
ance, and is amazed. His troops have fought bravely, but have gained no 
advantage. He has lost a great many men, and some of his ablest offi- 
cers ; and now the sun goes down, and the main body of the Americans, 
as twilight comes on, retire to their intrenchments, to rest till tlie morning. 
Not all go back, for through the evening small parties hang on Burgoyne's 
flank, creep up close to his lines, and pour in a volley now and then. 

Burgoyne confidently expected in the morning to strike the American 
right flank such a blow that every rebel would take to his heels ; but he 
has made no advance, and is perplexed to know what to do next. His 
wearied troops lie down upon the battle-field beneath the stars, with the 
dead and dying around them. Little sleep do they get with the rattling of 
wagons here and there, picking up the wounded, and the American pickets 
firing every few minutes. 

Burgoyne tries to make himself think that he has won a victory ; but 
there is the thought that it was his object to advance, that he has not made 
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any progress, that the Americans are ready to dispute every inch of ground 
in the morning, that the object of the Americans was to stop him, and in 
that they have succeeded. He has lost between six and seven hundred 
men, and the Americans less than three hundred. 

Dodifer and Nicholas lie dowTi to sleep, quite well satisfied with what 
they have done. They have fought the British in the open field, and are 
ready to fight them again, confident that they can defeat them. 

The sun rises clear on the morning of the 20tli; the smoke of the bat- 
tle-field hangs along the valley. Dodifer and Nicholas are ready for the 
battle, or would be if they only had some powder and balls. They do not 
know that there is very little powder in camp — not enough for another bat- 
tle ; but General Gates knows it. No order comes to renew the attack. 
Burgoyne does not care to renew it. The pickets hear a sound of axes, 
and soon report that Burgoyne is erecting breastworks. Instead of attack- 
ing, he is afraid of being attacked. 

General Gates will wait for more powder; besides, time is his ally. 
Fresh troops are on their way, and Burgoyne's provisions are growing less. 
He, be^.ter than Burgoyne, can afford to wait 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

GERMANTOWN. 

AFTER the battle of Brandywine, General Washington retreated to- 
ward Philadelphia. The army was defeated, but not discouraged, 
though the soldiers were in a sad plight. They had lost a great deal of 
baggage — tents and blankets, and they had barely food enough to last from 
day to day. More than a thousand were barefoot ; yet in a day or two 
they were ready for another battle, and stood resolutely facing the British. 

The two armies were twenty miles west of Philadelphia. General 
Howe determined, if possible, to get possession of the city by skillful 
inanceuvring instead of lighting another battle, for, though he had won 
the victory at Brandywine, he had lost a great many men. To accom- 
plish this object, he must cross the Schuylkill River. He marched north- 
east, as if intending to cross at Swedes' Ford, and approach the city from 
the north. 

Washington saw the movement, and crossed the Schuylkill nearer the 
city, to be ready to face him. But Howe, instead of crossing the river, 
marched up the west bank. Where was he going ? It was plain enough 
that he was after the beef, pork, flour, and other supplies which had been 
collected at Reading, away up the river; and, to save them, Washington 
made a rapid march up the east bank. 

Captain Elijah Favor had a great deal of riding to do. He was kept 
in advance of the army, obtaining information of Howe's movements — not 
an easy thing to do, for many of the people were Tories, and gave him 
false information. Many narrow escapes he had from capture by the Tory 
troopers sent out by Howe to scour the country. 

But General Howe, although marching toward Reading, had no in- 
tention of going there. What were a few barrels of beef and flour in 
comparison with the greater prize — Philadelphia? He was marching to 
get Washington away from the city, and had succeeded, for the American 
army had pressed on through Norristown to Pottstown. Howe was on the 
west bank of the river, opposite Pottstown. Suddenly he faced aboat, 
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made a rapid march, croBsed the river at Norristown, and was in poB&eesion 
of the prize. He had won it without fighting another battle. He encamp- 




ed the array six miles out of the city, at Germantown, while Washington 
went into camp about twelve miles nortli of tliat place. 
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The Britieh army was encamped in a delightful old town. There wm 
a wide and level street a mile long, with houfies on both EideB, luany of 
them more than one hundred years old, with porches and verandas, 
where the German citizens were accustomed to sit in the summer even- 
ings and smoke their long-stemmed pipes, and tell stories of the father- 
land. Behind the houses were nice gardens, tilled with cabbages, which 
they made into sourkroat 

On Sundays the people of Germantown assembled for woi'ship in a 
little old meeting-house with a low roof. They were Tunkers — which is 
the German for "Dippers" — Baptists who kept the seventh day for Sun- 
day. Some of the people were Whigs and some Tories. Judge Chew, who 
lived at the north end of the street in a large stone house, on tlie east side 
of the road, was a Tory. lie was rich, and a judge, and rode in a coach, 
with a driver and footman in gold-laced cocked hats. He lived in iiue 




style, with a retinue of servants. The grounds around the house were 
beautifully laid out. He had wme charming daughters, and it was a de- 
lightful place for tlie Britisli officers to spend an afternoon or evening. 

The owner of so fine an estate — being a judge, a public man, and loyal 
to the king ^ was gi-eally respected by General Ilowe and other British 
officers. They took care that his property should not be destroyed, and 
a guard was kept about tiie premises. Judge Chew gave grand receptions 
to the officei-8 and all the big-wigs. It was deligiitf ul to the officers, aff«r 
their hardships in the held, tu be invited to one of Judge Chew's entertain- 
ments, and spend the evening in the society of the agreeable yoimg ladies 
of the city. 

The house stood on the southern slope of a hill, called Mount Aiir. 
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From the top of tlie hill, a road ran eoiitb-west to tlie WiBSahicon Creek, 
and across it to the Manatawiiy road, which runs parallel with the creek, 
and crosses it at its mouth. Another road, called School-house Lane, leads 
from the Manatawuy road, below the creek, up tu the Gennaiitown road, 
and crosses it — running north-east. East of Gerntantown, it is called the 




Limekiln road. The market-hoiiBe stands at the crossing; but east of the 
Limekiln i-oad is another — the Old York road. 

This is the way the British army was encamped :' The right wing ex 
tended out to the York road. The Queen's Kaugers, under Colonel Simcoe, 
were there, and south of thcin were the Guards. On the Limekiln road 
was the light - infantry, under General Grant; while along School-house 
Lane was tlie left wing, composed of Hessians, under General Kujpliausen. 
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General Howe had bis head -quarters about a mile south of the market* 
house. 

At the north end of the town, in the field opposite Judge Chew's, was 
the Fortieth regiment, under Colonel Musgrove. He had two cannon on 
the top of Mount Airy, in the road by Mr. Allen's house. The pickets 
were a short distance beyond. 

Although General Washington had been defeated at Brandywine — 
although he had lost Philadelpliia, he was ready to give battle any day ; 
but General Howe seemed to be contented with what he had accomplish- 
ed, and made no movement. 

Washington resolved to make a night march, and fall upon Howe. He 
would attack at four points at the same time : sending one column, under 
Colonel Forman and Colonel Smallwood, down the York road, to attack 
the Eaui^ers ; another, under General Greene, with General Stevens and 
General M'Dougall, down the Limekiln road, to attack the troops under 
General Grant ; one, under General Armstrong, to go down the Mana- 
tawny road, cross the Wissahicon, and attack the Hessians there ; while 
Washington himself, with Wayne, Nash, Maxwell, Sullivan, and Conway, 
and Knox, with the artillerj^ would move down the main road, drive Col- 
onel Musgrove from Mount Airy, and attack the Hessians under Knyp- 
hausen. 

The morning of the ith of October was selected for the attack. It was 
seven o'clock in the evening previous when the columns started. General 
Washington had ordered the pickets the day before not to permit any one 
to pass toward the city, and no information of the movement reached Gen- 
eral Howe. Colonel Forman and Colonel Smallwood, having farther to 
march than the otlier columns, started first. The other columns started in 
order. 

The night was dark, the road uneven, and the cannon rumbled heavily 
over the stones. Before morning, a thick fog set in, and the column made 
slow progress. It was a march of twelve miles, and day was breaking 
when Geneml Conway's troops, who led the column commanded by Wash- 
ington, came upon the British j)ickets north of Allen's house, who fied and 
gave the alaim. The British artillery-men were asleep in their tents, but 
sprung to their feet, lighted their port-fires, rammed home a cartridge, and 
fired at random into the fog. 

The deep, heavy roar awoke every soldier in the British army, and in 
less than a minute drums were beating down in the field by Judge Chew's 
house, in the light - infantry camp by the market - house, in the Hessian 
camp south - west of the market - house ; while out in the camp of the 
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Qaeen'fi Kangers there was a qnick saddling of horsee. Nobody knew 
what was going on ; but a minute later there was a roll of small-arms. 

Sullivan was behind M'Bougall. His men jumped over the fence on 
the right-hand side of the road, dashed auroes a field, and came to the lane 
leading from Allen's house to the Sohuylkill. 

South of the lane, tlie Fortieth British regiment was encamped ; and 
the soldiers were putting on tlieir cartridge-boxes, and the officers buckling 
on their swords, when Sullivan's meu fell upon them. Some were shot 
down at once, some fied, others returned the fire. 




" To the house !" eliouted Colonel Musgrove ; and about half of the 
regiment rushed to Judge Chew's house. Its stone walls would make a 
fortress. Tlie British soldiers entered the house, and poured a terrible fire 
from the windows upon Sullivan's men, many of whom were sliot down. 
The other British soldiers fled through Gennantown, 

" Let us leave these men in the house and push on," said General 
Seed. 

" Oh net that will never do. We must not leave a fort with five lian- 
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dred men in it in our rear," said Knox. " We will bring up the artillery 
and knock it to pieces." 

" While doing it we shall lose the main chance," said Reed. 

" We will leave it to General Conway," said Knox. 

General Conway decided to wheel the artillery into position and batter 
the house to pieces. A messenger was sent with a white flag demanding 
the surrender of the house, but was killed by a shot from the windows. 

" Set the house on fire," said one. 

" I will do it," said Major White, one of Sullivan's aids. He was a 
brave man. He ran up to the house on the rear, where there were no 
windows, with a fire - brand, and held it against the wood - work ; but a 
British soldier discovered what he was doing, ran down cellar, and fired 
out of the cellar-window, and the brave young officer fell dead, with the 
fire-brand in his hand. 

General Wayne, with his division, had got a good distance past the 
house, but, finding that Sullivan and Conway had halted, came back to 
help capture the British. Knox wheeled his artillery into position to rid- 
dle the house with shot, and killed some of the soldiere inside, but found 
it no easy matter to batter down the walls. He would have to punch 
many a hole through the edifice before the walls would crumble. 

While this was going on, General Greene was pushing down the Lime- 
kiln road. He had farther to march than Washington, and it was three- 
quartera of an hour after the firing of the cannon at Allen's before he fell 
upon the light-infantry east of the market-house. He heard the roar of 
battle through the fog, and knew that the British would all be under 
arms. He suddenly found himself face to face with a body hastening 
toward Chew's iiouse, and the tight began in the orchards, fields, and gar- 
dens. There was a great deal of firing at random. 

Smallwood and Forman, for some reason, failed to drive in the Tories, 
and so turn the right flank of the British. General Howe was surprised 
at the vigor of the attack ; he was thinking of retreating. 

Neither Washington nor Howe could see what was going on. Men 
got lost : Americans fell into the hands of the British, and British into the 
hands of the Americans. In a short time all was confusion. The sol- 
diers fired at random ; but General Greene pushed his way into German- 
town, and met General Agnew, of the British troops, advancing toward 
Judge Chew's house. Sullivan, with Colonel Armstrong, commanding a 
regiment of North Carolinians, swept down toward Wissahicon Creek, and 
drove the British there back into Germantown ; but the fog was so thick 
that no one could tell what was going on. 
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" We are surrounded," said some of the soldiers, hearing the firing at 
Chew's house in the rear; and the soldiers in Sullivan's division, just when 
victory was in their grasp, took to their heels. The ofiicers tried to stop 
them, but in vain. The golden moment was lost, and the whole army re- 
treated. They had lost one hundred and fifty-two killed, and five hun- 
dred and twenty-one wounded, besides some prisoners — nearly one tliou- 
saud in all. General Howe lost about eight hundred, among them two of 
his best ofiicers. General Agnew and Lieutenant-colonel Bird. 

The American army did not go back to its old camp, but to White- 
marsh, six miles from Germantown. The soldiers were not discouraged, as 
after the battle at Brandywine, for they had attacked the British and all 
but defeated them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HIGHLANDS OP THE HUDSON. 

ANTHONY'S NOSE is a mountain in the Highlands, on the east bank 
of the Hiideoii, nearly eleven hundred feet high. Its sides are eteep. 
and white granite ledges crop out here and there, and gre&t bowlders are 
scattered at its base. On the other side of the river, a little lower down, 
rises Dunderbei^, the Tliunder Mountain. Up beyond its rocky defiles, in 
the Catabergs, Rip Van Winkle saw the old bowlers at play, and drank 
some of their sclmapps, and had his twenty years of sleep, according to 
the old legend. These two niotmtains form the gate-way of the Hadson, 
and through it winds the noble river. 

On the east bank, two miles below Anthony's Nose, the Americans 
erected Fort Independence, and on the west bank, opposite the Nose, Fort 
Clinton, and just above it Fort Montgomery. Fort Clinton required a gar- 
rison of about four hundred men, Fort Montgomery about eight hundred. 
A great iron chain was 
stretched across the river, 
and a boom made of logs. 
Above the boom were sev- 
eral ships. These were the 
defenses of the Highlands; 
and it was believed that the 
British fleet never would be 
able to get past them. 

The montli of Septem- 
ber came, and this is the 
way the men stood ui)on 
the chess-board : Up at Sar- 
atoga, General Bnrgoyne 
was trying to push south- 
ward, but was confronted by General Gates. In the Highlands was Gen- 
eral Putnam, with nearly five thousand men, many of them New England 
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militia, with no Bntisli armj in front of liiin nearer than New Vork, where 
Sir Henry Chnton was in command, but he had few ti-oops, for General 
Howe had Bailed into Chesapeake Baj with nearlj the whole armj, and 
was moving to captuie Philadelphia Genei-al Washington was out on the 
Brandywine, tijmg to prevent hiin flora taking that city. Washington 
wanted more troops, and as bir Heniy Clinton Iiad no force that he could 
Bend up the Hudson to aid Buigojne, he tent an order to Putnam to for- 
ward twenty-five hundred men to Philadelphia 

The troops man lied south, leaving Putnam onh fifteen hundred mili- 
tia, besides six hundred farmers from Dutchess and Ulster counties, in New 




Fork, who came in to lielp gai-rison Fort Montgomery and Fort Clinton. 
There was also a small garrison in Fort Independence. General James 
Clinton commanded Fort Clinton; and his brother George, who became 
tlie first GoveiTior of New York, commanded Fort Montgomery. They 
were in no way related to Sir IIeni-y Clinton. They were brave men; but 
neitlier they nor General Putnam liad any expectation of being attacked. 

General Eurgoyne was in trouble. St. Leger had failed at Fort 
Schuyler; Baume and Breyman had been routed at Bennington; and he 
himself had been defeated at Stillwater. He had heard nothing from 
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New York, and wondered if the array, which he expected would meet him 
at Albany, had started. He sent a message to Sir Henry, and the messen- 
ger, piloted by Tories, had no difficulty in getting through the American 
lines. Sir Henry sent him back again, with the information that he was 
about to move up the Hudson, and attack the forts in the Highlands. He 
could do it, now that General Robertson had arrived from England with 
two thousand fresh troops. 

Sir Henry sent spies up to Peekskill to find out the situation of affairs 
— Tories who had enlisted in the king's service, under Governor Tryon, 
the former Governor of North Carolina and New York. One of the spies, 
Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in a Tory regiment, was discovered at Peeks- 
kill, and arrested. A court-martial was called by General Putnam to try 
him. The general would not have him executed as General Howe exe- 
cuted Nathan Hale, without a trial. It was proved that Palmer was a 
lieutenant in Tryon's regiment. 

Governor Tryon heard of the arrest, and sent a letter to General Put- 
nam, claiming that Palmer was a British officer, and threatening vengeance 
if he was executed. The threat did not frighten Putnam, who sent back 
tnis reply : 

" Sm, — Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy's service, was taken 
as a spy, lurking within our lines. He has been tried as a spy, condemn- 
ed as a spy, and shall be executed as a spy ; and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. Israel Putnam. 

" P.S. — He has been accordingly executed. 

The Tories kept clear of Putnam after that. 

On Saturday evening, October 4th, Sir Henry Clinton and General 
Vaughan, with three frigates and a large fleet of schooners and boats, with 
five thousand men on board, left New York, and sailed up the Hudson. 
The wind was fair, the night dark. The Americans up in the Highlands 
knew nothing of the movement. 

On Sunday morning, the British were at Tarrytown ; and before noon, 
Sir Henry landed three thousand men at Verplaiick's Point, eight miles 
below Peekskill. 

Messengers rode up the river spreading the news. General Putnam 
sent riders in every direction alarming the people. The countrymen who 
were at church hastened home, seized their guns, and started to aid in 
driving back the invaders. They came into Putnam's camp ; and by 
night he had two thousand men. He was sure that Sir Henry intended 

8 
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to march to Peekskill, and from there get in rear of Fort Independence; 
for the three frigates had moved up and dropped anchor within cannon- 
shot of the fort. General Putnam sent an officer to General James and 
General George Clinton. 

" Send me all the men you can spare," was his order. 

Monday morning dawned. A heavy fog hung over the river, and 
under its cover Sir Ilenrv niade his next move. lie had no intention of 
attacking Fort Independence, but was after other game. 

The troops which had landed at Verplanck's went on board the boats, 
rowed across the river, and landed at Stony Point — all except some regi- 
ments of Tories under Colonel Bayard and Colonel Fanning, Governor 
Tryon's son-iu-law. Governor Clinton and his brother were on the alert. 
They suspected that the landing at Verplanck's was only a feint. Tliey 
remembered how General Clinton, leading the British army, had entered 
the back door at Long Island, and Major Logan, with one hundred men, 
was sent up to Dunderberg to keep watch. Major Logan soon sent back 
word that forty boats had crossed to Stony Point. 

Another party of thirty men went out from Fort Clinton, over the hills 
behind Dunderberg, on the road leading to llaverstraw, and snddenly 
found themselves face to face with the British. Crack! went their rifles, 
and the British iired in return ; but the bullets fell harmlessly around the 
Americans, who fled to the forts, giving the alarm. 

"The British are approaching the forts," was the message which Gov- 
ernor Clinton sent to General Putnam, by a man named Waterbnry. But 
the uian was a traitor. lie left the fort, secreted himself, and the next 
day joined the British. 

So it came about that on Monday afternoon, while Sir Henry Clinton 
and General Vaughan were approaching the rear of the forts, along the 
steep and narrow mountain-roads, General Putnam was out on horseback 
reconnoitring the enemy at Verplanck's, wondering why they did not ad- 
vance, and in utter ignorance of what Sir Henry was doing, till he heard 
the rattle of muskets from the other side of the Hudson behind Dunder- 
berg. All the while the two generals in the forts were wondering wliy 
Putnam did not send re-enforcements — little thinking that the messenger 
was a traitor, and hiding in the woods. 

Out on tlie bank of a gurgling brook, south-west of the forts, in the 
ravine between Bear Hill and Dunderberg, the British army divided. 
Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, with nine hundred men, took a narrow road 
leading around Bear Hill. He had the Fifty -second and Fifty -seventh 
regiments, a battalion of Hessians under Colonel Emerick, and a regiment 
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of Tories. A Tory, wbo knew the road, piloted them. They were to ttt- 
tack Fort Montgomery ; but had to make a march of seven miles. 

Sir Henry Oliuton hatted with the remaiuder of the troops a while; 
for it was oiily thi-ee miles that he liad to march to get in rear of Fort 
Clinton. His men rested beneath the trees till nearly three o'clock, and 
then moved toward the fort. 

Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, with the left-hand column, winds aroimd 
Bear's Hill, descends into a i-avine, crises a brawling stream called by the 
Dtiteh Peploap's Kill, climbs another hill, turns east, and approaoliee tlie 



fort. Suddenly a cannon blazes in front of them. Governor Clinton has 
sent out a cannon and sixty men. The roar o£ the giin rolls over the 
mountains. The governor hears it, and sends another cannon with one 
hundred men. 

It is an unequal contest — only one hundred and sixty against nine 
hundred. 

While the British are forming, the Americans from behind the trees 
keep up a destructive lire, and the cannon roar again and again. One of 
the guns bursts ; but they keep up the fight with the other till the British 
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charge bayonete, and tlien the gunners, after driving a spike into the vent- 
hole, retreat to the fort. 

Sir Henry Clinton is working towaiti Fort Montgomery along a narrow 
path. He marches down the valley, and comes to the shore of a pond — 
Sinnipink the Dutch called it; but since the battle it has been known 
Bloody Pond, for on that night blood flowed f i-eely on its shores, 
tween the pond and the river the Americans have built a strong abatis; 
and while Sir Henrj-'s pioneers are clearing a way through it with their 
axes, the Americans pour down a deadly fire. But the Americans are few 
and the British many, and the abatis is cleared at last; and Sir Henry 
with his troops are ready to attack the fort. He sends a white flag, and 
the ofiicer carrying it bears this summons: 

"The garrisons of both forts must surrender within five minutes, or 
they will be put to the sword." 

To surrender is to yield their liberty without a struggle ; tliat were un- 
worthy of brave men. To surrender is to go to the old hulk — the prison- 
flhip at New York — with all its horrors ; that were worse than death. 

" The forts will be defended to the last," is the reply which Lieutenajit- 
colonel Livingston carries from Governor Clinton to Sir Henry Clinton. 

It is four o'clock. The three frigates have slipped past Fort Independ- 
ence, and make their appearance below the forts. The battle begins in 
earnest now. There are six hundred in the forts, when there should be 
fifteen hundred to make it an equal contest. Oh, if the troops under Put- 
nam were only there ! But the traitor is hiding. Putnam heare the up- 
roar, but he is too far away to render aid. 

In the British ranks is a brave ofiicer from Poland — Count Grabowski 
He leads the grenadiers in a charge upon the fort, but three bullets pierce 
him, and he falls mortally wounded. Up by Fort Clinton, Colonel Camp- 
bell falls. Step by step only can the British gain ground. From four 
o'clock till dark the battle rages. 

Night comes, and under cover of the darkness the Americans fiee, 
some across the river, others up the bank, and some fall into the hands of 
the British. One of their prisoners is the brave boy, Esek Earl, who haa 
been in so many battles. With the other prisoners, he is taken to New 
York, and confined in tlie old hulk, the Jersey^ at anchor between New 
York and Brooklvn. 

Above the boom is a fleet of American vessels, but the wind is against 
them, and they can not escape. The crews set them on fire, push off in 
boats, and escape to the mountains. Magnificent the scene on that dark 
and cloudy night. The fiames light up the mountains. From the sides 
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of the vfiBgels belch foi^h sheets uf Same, as the shotted guns become heat- 
ed; aud then, as the luagazinee explode, great columns of flame shoot 
upward, illumining momentarily' all the siirroiiLding scene, and raining 
down a shower of golden light ii£ the burning fi-agmenta fall into the 
river. 




One Innidrod cannon have been lost; three hundred men have been 
killed, wounded, or taken prisonei-s. An immense amount of jwwder has 
been captured, besides other supplies. The forts ai-e gone ; the great chain 
is broken. 

Oti tliis night of October fith all obstrnetiona are removed, and Sir 
Henry Clinton, with his army of nearly four thousand men, may move on 
to Albany to aid Hurgoyne; bnt he is in no hurry. Is it because he is 
well satisfied with wliat he has accomplished! In twenty-fonr hnnrs he 
might be in possession of AH)any, and moving on to Saratoga, and the 
army under Gates woidd be scattered right and left, and the grand plan 
thought out by Bnrgoync accomplished. Why does Sir Henry wait a 
week before senduig General Vanghan up to Esopns and Kingston, and 
then only to act the part of a marauder in burning those places? Who 
can tell ? It is one of the mysteries of history. If he wei-e, on this Men* 
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daj tiiglit, to push on, wind and tide favcring, on Wednesday he might be 
ill Albany, and in posBession of Gatee's Biipplies. Such a movement would 
fort* Gutes to leave his position in front of Burgojne. The relief would 
be timely. 

If to the Ameriuans the night of the 1th at Germantown, and the 
night o£ the 6th at the base o( the Dnnderberg, are honi-ii of gloom and 
despondency, the night of the 7th ehall be one of hoj)e upon the npper 
Undson. If Sir Henry Clinton wei-e to pnsh on, he might even now tnm 
the tide setting against Burgoyne. Bnt he lingers, and the op)^<oi'tiinity 
passes, never to retimi. 

EbcIc is in the old prison-ship. Oh, the horrors of the place! It is 
crowded with men. Some are dying with fever, some with consumption. 
All are starving. They have little to eat, and that not fit to feed swine. 
The beef is tainted, tlieir broad'fnll of bugs and worms. They are cov- 
ered with vermin. They are in r^. Tlie air is reeking witli pestilence. 
Tlieir cheeks grow thin and pale. They die like slieep, and are Ixtrne out 
and tumbled into a trcnoli on the Long Island shore. The ofiicer in com- 
mand is coarse and brutal. Humanity has iled from his bosom. General 
Clinton, as General Howe did before hiui, [>ermits it all. 




Esek tried to keep up a brave heart, but his strength began to fail. He 
loathed the food. Sometimes the bread was made of bi-an, or moldy 
meal. Tlie meat was so foul that he cmld not taste it. He had no blank- 
et, bnt was obliged to slcci* on the bare deck, His clothes were only 
rags. Xo mother near to help him ; no one to comfort him : strength go- 
ing, life going, hoi>e going day by day. 

Gone at last. Out to the trench they bear him, and lay him with the 
otliers. So the bravo boy gives his life to his country. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SARATOGA. 

THE golden opportunity had passed away. The day after tlie Battle of 
Ilubbardton, Burgoyne, if he liad pressed on with what supplies he 
could carry, might have reached Albany without niucli opposition. The 
few dispirited troops under Schuyler would have been swept away like 
chaff before the wind ; but now an army larger than his own, securely in- 
trenched, blocked his way. General Stark and the men of New Hamp- 
shire had given him his first staggering blow at Bennington; and now he 
had received another blow, squarely in the face, mainly from New Hamp- 
shire men, the men through whose country he thought, when at Ticonde*^ 
roga, he could march to Boston. Burgoyne received startling news from 
the North — that five hundred New England militia, on the night of the 25th 
of September, in the midst of a furious storm, had captured two hundred 
imteaux, an armed sloop, several gun -boats, provisions, ammunition, and 
two hundred and ninety -three prisonei's at Ticonderoga. They had re- 
taken Mount Defiance, and only wanted heavy artillery to force the gar- 
rison in the fort to surrender. So his communication with Canada was 
cut off. 

On the 29th of September, General Lincoln, with two thousand fresh 
troops from New England, arrived at Saratoga. Duriug all these days 
Dodifer and Nicholas were hard at work building forts and intrench- 
ments, and cutting down trees. If there was a strong line on the day of 
i)attle, there was one far stronger now. 

The British soldiers were hard at work. Down by the river in front 
of his camp, Burgoyne built a strong breastwork, and planted his cannon 
behind it. His camp was on a pine plain, and he carried the breastwork 
across it toward the south, then it curved and ran north-west, inclosing the 
field on Mr. Freeman's farm. North-west of Mr. Freeman's half a mile, 
on a hill, the Hessians, under Colonel Breyman, threw up forts and breast- 
works. 

The Indians began to leave Burgoyna They could see that the battle 
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on tlie 19th of September — with a part of Leamed's Massacliusetts troopa, 
marclied out from the intrenchmente. The three New Hampehire regi- 
meiita were farthest cast and their line of march would bring them diretit- 
\) a2:amBt Burgo^iie s artilleij Learned a hno of niarcli would bring lum 
against the grenadiers 

Dodifer was with General Poor and Xicholas witii Morgan Geneial 
Poor marclied down the httle Itrook called Mill Creek lnlIdd^ with the 
trampl ng of men crossed it and came close ip to the artillery Dodifer 
saw the cannon on the sloj e abo^e the artiilerj men standing with lighted 
portfires 

The I ext moment there was a roar a crashing of the hmbs of the trcea 
abo\e hiui ai d a whizzing of shot o\er hie liead The cannot bad l>ecn 

. , aimed too high ai d crv 

' \^' ^1 r few soldiers fell The 
B -™t. 'n ^ 3l /«' ^ siiallarins joined iii bit 

U T*^'t„gP^ \^**>1 (-1 ' the Ne V llampshire ti ops 

^L.zj^-^^-^'^^f' j] 1 .\ _, faced the fare jnst as they 
I fa ed tl e isleet ai d tl e 
J 6noM3 of the wintei stoiins, 
without flinch nj, Tl ey 
matched up the h II d- 
iiios>t to the mi ^Aea oi tl e 
guns befote the\ fared 

Dodifer and the b 1- 
diers of hw company 
spuing upon one ^iin, 
dto\e the gii iners and 
seized the j. ece bi t the 
next moment tl o grena- 
diers were upon them, and 
tliey Iiad to give it up. 
They fell back, reloaded their guns, fired another volley, seized it a sec- 
ond time, but again were driven. The fire was rolling along the line. 
Learned was attacking the Hessians and grenadiers. Otice more the New 
IIani[ishire boys sprung upon the artillery, but were driven back. 

In the midst of this uproar, there came a volley from the west. Mor- 
gan, with fifteen hundred men, suddenly ap])eared ; and Fraser, instead of 
having fallen upon the Americans, found that the Americans had fallen 
upon him. A part of Morgan's men fired upon Frascr's picked corps; 
while the balance, under Major Dearborn, wheeled, and, with a cheery 
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rushed down upon the light - infantry. There was fighting all along the 
lines. The lighl- infantry were facing south-east, to meet Learned ; but 
they found Dearborn coming from the south - west ; while behind tliem, 
toward the north-west, was Morgan. Attacked in front and in flank, the 
light -infantry began to waver; but the oflScers rallied them. The Hes- 
sians in front of Learned were standing firm. 

It was past three o'clock, when Leamed's troops saw their old com- 
mander, General Arnold, ride down the lines. They received him with a 
cheer. He was not their commander now : there was a misunderstanding 
between him and Gates, and Arnold had demanded a pass to join General 
Washington, which Gates had granted. Gates was back in his head-quar- 
ters, and had not been upon the field. General Poor might issue orders to 
his own brigade. Learned to his, Morgad to his ; but there was no general 
commander on the field. 

General Arnold had heard the roar of battle. From the breastworks 
at Neilson's he could see the smoke, and get a glimpse of what was going 
on. He could remain quiet no longer, but sprung into his saddle and gal- 
loped toward the battle-field. 

*' Bring him back. He'll do something rash," says General Gates to 
Major Armstrong. 

Arnold sees Major Armstrong following, and, thinking what his errand 
may be, dashes down the line, waving his sword. He has no right to give 
an order, but nevertheless gives one. 

" Forward !" he shouts ; and the line, with a hurra, sweep upon the 
Hessians. 

Tlie fight is getting fiercer. The two armies are close together. Dod- 
ifer is in the thickest of the fight, his face and hands begrimed with pow- 
der. The smoke from the Hessian guns envelops him. Once more he 
rushes up to the muzzle of a cannon, and lays his hand upon it ; and the 
grenadiers, under Major Ackland,.rush up and fire at him. He and his 
comrades are once moi-e driven back ; but in the tnsUe Major Ackland 
falls, with a shot through both legs. Major Williams, who is commanding 
the artillery, is wounded, and both ofticers fall into the hands of the Amer- 
icans. 

Colonel Cilley, commanding one of the New Hampshire regiments, 
forms his men once more. He waves his sword, and Dodifer rushes agam 
into the white, sulphurous cloud upon the cannon. 

The artillery -men are few now. One by one the men have dropped 
beside the guns. Major Williams is not there to help them. The grena- 
diers are still ready to support them ; but Major Ackland is not there to 
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animate tliem. Through the cloud, up to the guns, rush Dodifer aiid his 
cumradee. 

"Hurra!" It is theirs. The artillery - men flee, and the grenadiers 
have not the courage to attempt to recover it. Colonel Cilley leaps astride 
the catinon, waves his swoi-d. Dodifer helps wheel it round, lays down his 
gnn, seizes the port-fire, still smoking beside the gun. One of the soldiers 
rams home a cartridge, another primes it. Dodifer nms his eye along the 
ei^^ht, then touches it off, and the shot goes tearing through the Hessian 
ranks. To take a cannon from the enemy, and (urn it upon tliem, fills 
him with new life. Tliis pays for all the toils and hai-dehij-is through the 
wilderness to Quel>ec, for the defeat at Ticonderoga and Hiibbardton. He 
swings his hat, joins in the hurra, but the next moment clasps his hands 
upon his breast and falls upon the ground. 

A comrade bends over Iiim. "Tell mother — that — that — I have — 
done — what — I— could." 




Oh, brave boy! yon gave all you had to give to your country — your 
life ! The world never will know liow great the gift. And the mother far 
away in her humble home, childless now, never again will hear the foot- 
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steps of her boy, or gaze upon his manly face ; but it will be her joy to 
know that he did what he could for his coimtry. 

On the battle-field, Major Armstrong was trying to reach Arnold; but 
Arnold did not stop to give him a chance. Wherever the fight was hottest, 
wherever the balls were flying thickest, there was Arnold riding recklesa- 
]y, giving orders without authority, and directing all the movements, while 
Gates was in his tent discussing the general qnestion of the Eevolution 
with Sir Francis Clark, who had been carried there a prisoner, mortally 
wounded. 

On the British side is an officer, General Fraser, who sees that the fort- 
unes of the day are turning against Biirgoyne, and who is doing what he 
can to rally and inspirit the British. He, and not Bnrgoyne, is the real 
uommander and leader. He brings order out of confusion. Now he is 
on horseback, now on foot in the thickest of the fight. At a critical mo- 
ment he is woniided, and borne from the field to tlie house where the Bar- 
oness Keidesel is staying. She has invited htm and General Biii^oyne to 
take dinner there. The and taken a hand in a 

cloth is laid, tho table game of cards after din- 

spread, but the dishes are -— ggajH|^^^ ^^^^. (jnt be itas emptied 

quickly removed, and ^^^=^^^^^^^ '''^ ^^^ goblet, played bis 
the brave man, with the «^n^^^^^^K ')^t game. Little heeds 
blood oozing from his ^^^^j^^^^H^^F he the roar of battle. 
■ wound, laid upon the ta .:5^wB^^^^^ His fighting is finished, 

ble. He was to have """^'^^^9^"'^,^^ '''"""'' He is thinking of his far- 
drank the king's health, away home among the 
mountains of Scotland, bright with the heather and broom. Never more 
will he behold them. He laments the amhilion that led liim to leave a 
heantiful Highland home. "Fatal ambition! Poor General Burgoyne!" 
are the words that fall from his lips. He knows that the battle is going 
against Burgoyne. He knows that his own life soon will fade away. 

It is stated hy most historians that General Fraser was riding every- 
where along the British line ; that Colonel Morgan called some of his rifle- 
iiien around him, jwinted out Fraser, saying, "That is General Fraser; I 
admire and honor him; bnt it is necessary lie should die. Take your sta- 
tions in yonder bushes, and do your duty," and that soon after General 
P'raser fell, shot, as has been supposed, by Timothy Murphy. 

There is I'eason to believe that there is not much tnlth in the story. 
Two (if Genera! Burgoyne's officers, after their return to England, testified 
that Fraser was on foot when he was shot. It is reasonable to suppose 
tliat Morgan never had seen Fraser. He had had no opportunity to make 
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his acquaintance, never had met him except in the battle of the 19th of 
September. It is quite probable that Morgan directed his men to pick off 
the British officers, as a great many other generals have done in battle. 
There was a fearful loss of officers, but it is very doubtful if Morgan espe- 
cially pointed out Fraser to his men. 

The British light - infantry have given way. The man who has led 
them on, and encouraged them by his bravery, is no longer there to lead 
them. Down through the woods and across the field to their intrench- 
ments they flee. General Reidesel, General Phillips, and General Biir- 
goyne do what they can to rally the discouraged men, but vain their ef- 
forts. The Americans follow them. General Tenbroeck, with some New 
York troops, comes down from the American intrenchments to take part 
in the contest. Arnold is in his glory. He places himself at the head of 
Paterson's and Glover's brigade, leads them up to the trees which Bur- 
goyne has felled in front of his intrenchments, and fires at the British be- 
yond them ; but he can not storm the intrenchments there. 

Arnold rides to Leonard's brigade and leads it against the Canadians 
and Tories. Nicholas is in this charge. Colonel Brooks's Massachusetts 
regiment storms the Canadian breastworks. With a hurra the men leap 
over the logs, and drive the Canadians before them. This leaves the Hes- 
sian breastwork exposed. Having carried the Canadian line, Arnold rides 
to Livingston's and Wesson's regiment, and, with some of Morgan's men, 
charges Breyman's position. 

The Hessians have seen the ferocious man on a brown lioi'se, riding 
everywhere upon the field, waving his sword amidst the smoke, and now he 
is attacking them. They fire a volley and flee, panic-stricken, toward the 
Hudson. But the volley brings down the fearless rider. A bullet passes 
through the same leg that was wounded under the walls of Quebec. 
Though he falls, the men whom he is leading do not falter; but rush on, 
over fallen trees, over the breastworks. Breyman falls mortally wounded, 
and the whole of his line gives way. Some of the Hessians fall upon their 
knees and surrender, and others throw away their guns and flee through 
the woods toward their camp. 

It is sunset. Arnold is lying upon the ground bandaging his leg, when 
Major Armstrong, who has been chasing him for two hours, rides up and 
delivere General Gates's order. Arnold is ready to obey it now, for the 
victory is won. 

The October sun goes down upon a bloody field. Hundreds have been 
killed, hundreds wounded. It is a gloomy night to General Burgoyne. 
All his bright anticipations are gone forever. He will not sit down to a 
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Gliristniae dirmer with Sir Henry Clinton in Albany. Nearly all liis troope 
have been engaged, while 
not half of the Americans 
have been upon the field. 
General Bui;goyne was 
liot ready to renew tlie 
battle the next day. He 
was in no condition to 
take tile aggi-essive. Nor 
did General Gates at- 
tempt it. Time would 
give him tlie victory witli- 
out the shedding of blood. The militia of New England were hastening 
to aid him. General Fellows had three thousand men on the east bank 
of the Hudson, and was sending his cannon-shot into Burgoyne's camp. 
General Stark, with two thousand, was on liis way to Fort Edward to seize 
that point. 

General Eraser was dead. Out from the baroness's house his brother 
officers bore him to his grave. It was a sad procession, and the shot from 
Fellows's gims covered the cliaplain and the mourners with dust as they 
stood beside the grave. General Fellows soon saw that it was a funeral 
procession, and honored the brave man by tiring minnte-guns, so it was 
not hate tliat inspired the patriots in battle. They could honor their ene- 
mies while iiglitiug for their liberties. 

It was sunset when Burgoyne and his officers stood there, and, amidst 
ihe loar of cannon, heard the chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Brndenell, read the 
solemn service for the dead — " Earth to earth, and dust to dust." Darkness 
tame on. Dark clouds rolled up from the east, and tlie rain began to fall. 
Although the tempest was raging, 
Burgoyne's army was on the march. 
At Crown Point he liad said, " His 
army must not retreat;" bnt now, 
in the darkness and storm, it was 
on its way back to Fort Edward. 
All was confusion. The i-oad was 
muddy. In the darkness men 
tumbled headlong to the ground. 
Teams broke down, or else were 
stalled in the mud. The Baroness 
Reidesel and her children, and all the wives of the officers, were out in the 
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Btorm. These ladies, who had lived delicately all their 
lives at home, through the long and dreary niglit were 
exposed to the chilling wind and the driving rain, - 
making liai-dly half a mile an hour, so crowded t 
road, so deep the mud, so great the confnsion. 

General Burgovne halted t 
six o'clock in the 
morning. He 
might have gone , 
farther, but he 
was on his old - 
camp>groniid, the 
lirst lie had oc- 
cupied after croes- 
ing the fludsoTi. 

" Wlij- doesn't General Bnrgoyiie go on ?" asked the Baroness ReideseL 
" He is tired, and means to halt here till night and give us a supper," 
said General Phillips, who was ont of patience with Burgoyne. 

And a grand sii|)j>er General Biirgoyne gave to liis oflficers. The wife 
of one of the officers of the commissary department, who was no better 
than she should be, sat by his side at the table, and drank Champagne 
with him, and the officers clinked their glasses, and laughed and sung 
songs, while the poor wounded soldiere were lying half starved under 
the trees and fences, and the good Madame Reidesel was making then> 
broth. 

General Buigoyne had ordered the soldiere to set fii-e to General 
Schuyler's house and mill near 
his encampment, and the houses 
of all the Whigs, thus doing by 
the toi-ch what damage he could 
not with the sword. 

General Bnrgoyne made an 
excuse for halting — because tlie 
hoata in the river, containing Jiis 
pi-ovisions, could not make head- 
way against the strcaTU as fast as 
the army marched. The roads 
were so muddy that the Ameri- 
ii,ir.«E cumi'iED m imkos-ksr RkruKShT.. ^^j^g jj^j ^^^^ begin the pursuit 

till four o'clock in the afternoon of the 10th. On the morning of the 11th 
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Burgoyne foiiiid that they were upon him, and had captured some of tlie 
boats in the nver. He was going to retreat along the same road down 
which he had come from Fort Edward, but 
General Fellows was in possession of it. 
Tlien he resolved to march np the west 
side of the Hudson, and cross the river op- 
posite Fort Edward ; but General Stark had 
sent Colonel Cochran to take possession of 
that point. '"" '^'"''-''"■ 

General Fellows, on the east side of the Hudson, was sending cannon- 
balls into Burgoyne's camp once more. There was no place uf safety for 
tlie sick and wonnded, or the women and children. The Baroness Keidesel 
and several women, with a number of wounded ofticers, had to take refuge 
in the cellai' of a house, and remain there day after day, holding their 
breath in terror as the cannon-balls crashed through the house. 








Althougli they were cliiso to the river, tliey could got no water, except 
what a courageous woman brought to them. The American soldiers in 
the woods on the east bank of the rjver would not fire upon her. 
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Ou the afternoon of the 12th, Biirgojne held a coiiiioil of hia oflicere, 
and it was decided to make a i-apid retreat to Ticoiideroga — to cut their 
way through the Americans at Fort Edward ; but Bcouts said it was im- 
possible to i-eti-eat. Tlie 
Amerieaiis liad broken down 
all the bridges, and held the 
road. 

On the morning of tlie 
13th, Biirgoyne called an- 
other council. The officers 
met in a large tent. Pret- 
ty soon niiisket-balls began 
to cut through the canvas. 
General Bm-pinne was seat- 
ed at a table, asking the of- 
ficere what was to be done. 
Jnst then General Fellows 
scut an eighteen -pound can- 
non-shot into the tent and 
across the table, which set 
the ofticers tliinkiiig that 
something must be done 
verj' quickly. 

" Shall we negotiate with 
Genei-al Gates ?" Bui'goyne 
asked. Tlic cannon-ball was 
a powerful argument in fa- 
vor of such » proposition. A 
dniinnier with a white flag 
went out toward the Amer- 
ican lines, and the riflemen 
stopped filing. An Ameri- 
can officer ad\anced to meet 
him, and so negotiations be- 
gan for a surrender of tlie 
British army on the I7th, 
But a faint gleam of \u)\ie came to Burgoyiie. On the night of the 
16th, a messenger from Sir Henry Clinton worked his way ])ast General 
Gates's sentinel, and reached Bnrgoyne. lie had been several days on his 
journey ; but Tories had helped him on. He had traveled up the east side 
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of the HiidBon, and brought joyful news. Sir Henry had taken the^orte 
on the HiidBon, and had eent Qeneral Yaughan as far a\> as the towii o/ 
Eeopus. Bm;goyiie called hie officers leather once more. 

" Will it be honorable," he asked, " to break off negotiations now V 
General Keideeel, General Hamilton, and seveial otlier officers, said it 
would not be honorable, Biu^yne thought differently. But the Amer- 
icans knew what had taken place on the Undson, and a messenger arrived 
from Gates with a note. The. American army was drawn 
_ _ up in order of battle; and if the surrender ' 

V^^^ffP ""'^ cari'ied out in order as agreed upon, the con- 

test would be renewed at once. Burgoyue 
1 the pa|)ei's, and his army marched into 
a field by the river, laid their arms upon 
the ground, and emptied their car- 
'* t ridge-boxes. 




General Bnrgoyne and his officers, in their rich uniforms, rode alonjj 
the bank of the river toward the American camp. General Gates came 
ont to meet him, with the officers of his elaff. Colonel Wilkinson intro- 
duced them. 

"The fortune of war has made me your prisoner," said Burgoyne, raia 
ing his hat. 

" I shall always be ready to bear testimony that it has not been through 
any fault of your excellency," Gates replied ; and then tlie whole party 
rode to Gates's quarters, and had a good dinner. In the afternoon, the 
American army was drawn up in two lines on the interval near the river 
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— oue brigade behind another — reaching more than a mile, and several 
ranks deep. 

Nicholas heard the fifes and drums playing " Yankee Doodle ;" then 
he saw two officer on hoi'seback — one carrying the Stai's and Stripes; 
then came a company of American cavalry ; and then the captive army, 
the British light-infantry in front. No guns in their hands now. It was 
a sorrowful procession. They had come to conquer, but wei'e conquered. 
Five thousand seven hundred and ninety -one marched past. They had 
left behind forty-two cannon, and nearly five thousand muskets. Nicholas 
stood near General Gates's tent. He saw General Gates and General Bur- 
goyne standing there — Burgoyne, large and stout, wearing his rich uniform 
covered with gold lace. Gates was small, and had on a blue frock. He 
saw General Burgoyne hand his sword to Gates, who took it, held it a 
moment, and then returned it. 

So the grand army which was to divide New England from the other 
colonies — which, in the flush of success at Ticonderoga, Burgoyne thought 
could march to Boston — was on its way there to the tune of ''Yankee 
Doodle," but not as victor. 

Nicholas beheld it with joy ; and then the thought came — " Oh that 
Dodifer were here to see it!" — he who had fought so nobly and given his 
life to his country. But the brave boy w^ at rest forever, on the hills of 
Saratoga — his battles ended, his victory won ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OPERATIONS ON THE DELAWARE. 

THE shores of the Delaware River below the junction of the Schuyl 
kill are low and marshy. The wild ducks build their nests in the 
reeds along the shores and upon the islands. There are Hog Island, Mud 
Island, and Billings Island. 

The Americans had a fleet of vessels in the river; but, in addition, to 
keep the British fleet from getting up to the city, they placed a line of ob- 
structions from the Pennsylvania to the New Jersey shore. On Mud Isl- 
and they erected a fort, named Fort Mifflin ; and on the New Jersey shore 
was another fortification, at Red Bank, named after General Mercer, who 
was killed at Princeton. On the New Jersey shore, opposite the chevaux* 
de-frise which had been placed in the river, the Americans began to throw 
up another fort. 

General Washington hoped that General Howe, although in possession 
of Philadelphia, would not be able to take these forts. If they could be 
maintained, General Howe would find it a difficult thing to stay in Phila- 
delphia — s# far away from his ships and supplies. 

The fleet, under Admiral Howe, sailed down the Chesapeake, came up 
the Delaware, and was ready to co-oj^erate with the army. 

General Howe sent Colonel Stirling, with two regiments, to capture the 
unfinished fortification (K in the plan). They marched down from Ches- 
ter, and crossed the river in boats below Billings Island. There were only 
a few Americans in the imfinished work. When thev saw the British ad- 
vaucing they spiked their guns, set fire to their barracks, and fled up the 
river to the fort at Red Bank. Colonel Stirling completed the destruction 
of the works, helped the fleet open a passage through the chevaux-de-frisey 
and returned. 

Six small vessels sailed through the opening in the chevatix-de-frise. 
The fleet could have sailed up to Philadelphia if it had not been for the 
fort at Red Bank, which would be able to riddle any vessel that might at- 
tempt to pass it. That must be taken. .General Howe sent Count Donop^ 
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<iaii ufticei, with tvfo tliou- 
picked Hessians, to capt- 



a bi-ave young lies 
eaiid live hiiudrt 

lire it. Tlie ITosftiflns crossed the Del 
at Philadelphia, and mai-ched down the New Jei-sey side to iladdoiitield 
on the evening of October 2l8t. 

The next uioining Count Donop started for Fort Mercer. With his 
brave soldiers he would have no diflicultj' in captnriiifj it, which, though 
it had an embankment on tiie river-side, was very weak landward. Col- 
onel Cliristopher Gi'cenc, of Rhode Island, who had marched through tbo 
wilderness of Maine to Canada with Arnold, held the fort with four hun- 
dred Khode Island ti-oops. Early in the morning of the 22d, Coiuit Donop 
came to Timber Creek, a little stream that empties into the Delaware above 
Fort Mercei', bnt foimd that the Americana liad taken up the bridge, and 
that he must march four miles up the brook before he conld ford it It 
was a long and tiresome march — eight miles ont of the way— and it gave 
Colonel (ireene time to make all preparations possible. He had fourteen 
cannon mounted in the fort, but most of 
them had been placed in jKeition to fire 
at the ships, and he had to change some 
of them to the landwai-d side. His men 
■worked with a will, and were ready for 
the Hessians. 

It was afternoon when Donop reached 
Red Bank. lie formed his men in line 
of battle in a piece of woods, but, be- 
fore beginning the attack, sent an officer 
and a drummer with a white flag toward 
the fort. Colonel Greene sent out an officer to see what was wanted. 

"The King of England oi-ders his rebellions subjects to lay down theil 
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arms. They are warned that if tbey stand battle, no quarter will be giveu." 
The officer came into the fort with tlie message. 

" Say to him that we ask no quarter, nor will we give any. We shall 
defend the fort or make it our tomb," was Colonel Greene's quiet but de- 
termined reply. 

The Hessian officer returned to Count Donop. The British fleet in 
the river came up stream, and began a furious cannonade. But tlie shot 
bnried themselves in the mud or Hew harmlessly over the works. 

Count Donop brought up his cannon, formed his men, and moved to 
the attack. It was nearly uigiit, and he expected to be in possession of 
the fort before dark. He sent half of his men to attack on the north 
side, while he, with the rest, approached from the south. The fort con- 
sisted of two parts, the main fort and the untuorks. The latter were 
unfinished ; they were weak, and could 
not be defended. The main fort was 
stronger, and Colonel Greene wisely de- 
termined not to attempt to hold the out- 

Soutii of the fort a short distance 
was a brick house with " I. A. W. 174S " 
on one of the gables, tlie initials stand- 
ing for James and Anna Wbitall, The 
house had been built twenty-nine years, 
Mr. "Whitall lived there with his wife 
and family. He was a Quaker, and a 
good Whig. Seeing that the battle was about to begin, he and his wife 
left the iionse ; but his mother, an old lady, would not leave. 

" God will take care of me," she said. 

The Hessians, attacking on the north, after keeping up a lively can- 
nonade for half an hour, advanced. At the same time, the British ships 
began to bombard the fort more furiously, Fi-om the north and the south 
the shot were falling into the fort. 

The Heeeians charged upon the outer works, but were surprised to find 
no one there. They set up a shout, as if tliey had already won the victory. 
There was no ditch between the main fort and the earth-works, and they 
imagined it would be an easy matter to rush up the bank and plant their 
tiag upon it. They could not see any Ameiicans. What had become of 
the men who had just said that they neither asked for nor gave quarterl 
Not one was in sight. Were they hiding, panic-stricken by the bombard- 
ment i With a shout, they rushed forward. Suddenly the fort was all 
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ablaze. Fruin eiiibraanre 
and rampart there burst 
out B flame and a storm of 
iron tiail and leaden rain 
tliat ewept tlieiii down in 
an instant. They cynld not 
Btand liefore it. AH who 
cuiild f;et away tied in cuii- 
Bternation from the epot 
Wliile this is going on. Count Donop is advancing from Mr. Whitall's 
hoiiee. The cannon of the fleet are sending a storm of solid shot and 
bombs into the fort. Snddenly the cannonade ceases, for tlie Hessians are 
about to leap over the ramparts. Thoy rusii bravely np ; bnt now that side 
of the fort h all aflame. Gonnt Donop falls, and liis next in command, 
Colonel Mingerode. The Hessians are brave: tliey climb on tlieir hands 
and knees up the embankment, tire into the faces of the Americans, who, 
in turn, the next instant blow ont the brains of their assailants. The 
lihode Island men have piles of grenades — hand-bombs — which they 
set on fire and toss over the embankment, which explode among the Hes- 
sianB, who have lost their brave leader. He is lying, mortally wounded, 
at the I)ottom of the ditch. There is no one to inspirit them. They lose 
courage. The tire is gi'<)wing hotter. Moi^c mui-derous tlie storm. A 
moment, and they arc fleeing past Whitairs house, disorganized, panic- 
stricken — running in terror to lladdoiitield. 

It was five o'clock when the attack begun, and it is not yet six, bnt 
the battle is over. The last rays of the setting snn fall upon the Stars 
and Striiies, still proudly floating above the ramparts ; while below, heaped 
one upon another, are four liimdicd Hessians, killed or wounded. Inside 
the fort are eight dead and twenty-nine wounded, and nearly half of these 
easnalties occnrred through the bni-sting of a camion. The llessiaiii- were 
eo panic-stricken that they left their leader lying at the foot of the em- 
bankment. 

In the evening twilight, Colonel Manduit, the French engineer, who 
had laid out the works, and who assisted in defending them, was out amidst 
the wounded. lie lieaixl a voice among the slain. 
" I'lease take me out" 
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It was Connt Donop. The kind-liearted Frenchman hastened to help 
him, tionvejed him to Mr. Whitall's house, and kindly cared for him; 
hut his wound was mortal. "I die a victim to ambition and the ava- 




rice of my sovereign," he said ; and he might have added that he was 
slain through the incapacity of Lord North and the stnbbornness of the 
king. 

It was a terrible defeat to General Howe. Fonr hundred men lost. 
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and nothing gained, and the fleet as far from Philadelphia as ever. The 
country rang with tlie praises of Colonel Greene and the bravo men who 
had inflicted so signal a defeat upon the enemy. 

Colonel Greene was greatly assisted by Commodore Hazlewood, with 
a fleet of small vessels in the river. He had more than twenty of all 
kinds — galleys, floating batteries, one brig, besides fourteen old vessels fit- 
ted up as tire-ships, with tar-bari-els on board, which he could set on fire, 
and which wonld float down with the tide against the British fleet. Com- 
modoie Hazlewood liad about one hundred cannon, and he kept up a hot 
fire upon the Britisli fleeL 

Two days later, in the morning, the British ships made an attauk on 
Fort Mifflin, The Augusta, with sixty-four guns ; the lioehuck. with for- 
ty-four ; two frigates ; the Merlin, with eighteen gims ; and a galley, came 
up the river and opened a furious cannonade. Lieutenant-colonel Smitli, 
of Lancaster, Peimsylvauia, was in the fort, commanding the garrisom 
His men, from Colonel Lamb's artillery regiment, worked the jrnns vigor- 
ously. Commodoi-e Hazlewood dropped down with bis fleet, and tho fort 
and fleet together made it hot for the Biutisli. 

Colonel Smith sent a red-liot shot at the sixty -four -gun ship, tlie 
Augiista, which stiuck the hull, and in a \ery short time the ship was in 
flames She was on a mud bank and could not get away. The fire worked 
its way into the scams of the ship The sailore tried in vain to put it out. 
riicj fled to their boats, and about noon 
<hc ship blew up with a ti-emcndons ex- 
plosion The British did not like to give 
up the conte.*r, and the tight went on 
from one till two, from two till three in 
the afternoon. The Merlin was lying 
near the mouth of Mud Creek. The 
gunner sent a red-hot shot wliicli struck 
into the side of that ship, and set it on 
tire, and thei'e was another e.\plosion. 
The Roebuck, whose commander fear- 
t she might be sei'ved in the same way, 
other slii]*, di-opped down the river, 
n afteiitoon tlie king had lost two tine 
shi|>s. r 

General Howe was chagrined. Tliere he was in Philadelphia with a 
great army, and yet two garrisons of less than twelve hundred men, with 
the fleet of Commodore Hazlewood, had prevented the ships from coming 
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Dp to the city. He must take Foil Mifflin ou Mud Island, and Fort Mer- 
cer at Red Bank, or he would l)e compelled to abandon Philadelphia. He 
adopted a new plan. He saw that Fort Mifflin, on the side toward Car- 
penter's Island, was very weak. There were no cannon mounted to sweep 
that island, and he sent an expedition in the night to take possession of 
it. The troops met with no opposition, and in a few days he had five 
batteries erected, with some of the heaviest cannon of the fleet mounted. 
He brought up a floating-battery mounting twenty-two guns, and anchor- 
ed it south-west of the fort near Hog Island, within fifteen hundred feet 
of the fort. Two sixty-four-gun ships and two forty-gun ships came up to 
take part in the bombardment. All told, the British had between two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred cannon, besides mortars, to rain a storm 
of shot and shell upon the little fort. 

Every thing is ready on the part of the British. The shijis advance, 
and the batteries on the shore open fire. All through the day the cannon- 
ade goes on, ships and batteries firing rapidly, the cannon of the fort reply- 
ing slowly. Lieutenant Treat, commanding tlie artillery, is killed by the 
bursting of a bomb. The barracks are knocked to pieces. Till lat^ into 
the night the fii*e is kept up. 

At day-break the next morning the ships and batteries open once more. 
The shot fall thick and fast without the inclosure. Colonel Smith sits 
down in the barracks to write a letter to General Varnum, who is on the 
New Jersey shore : a shot passes through the chimney, scattering the bricks 
in every direction, and knocking him senseless. Lieutenant-colonel Russell, 
of Connecticut, takes command ; and Colonel Smith, with other wounded, 
is taken in a boat across the river to Red Bank. Fastei* rain the boml)S, 
more vigorously than ever the British sailors work the guns. From day- 
break till midnight, the cannonade goes on. The palisades around the 
fort are knocked to pieces. A cannon-shot comes through an embrasure 
and dismounts a gun, killing the gunner. Lieutenant -colonel Russell is 
worn out, and Major Thayer, of Rhode Island, assumes command. There 
is very little rest for the three hundred men under Major Thayer. The 
firing goes on till midnight, and the British only stop from weariness. 

On the 12th, the ships, at day-break, open fire once more. The top of 
the fort is plowed through and through by solid shot. The bombs, which 
bury themselves in the embankment, blow out cart-loads of earth. Two 
more guns are disabled, the laboratory blows up, and the block-house at 
the north-west corner of the fort is knocked to pieces. 

The hard blows are not all on one side. Major Thayer sends his shot 
with unerring aim into the fleet, splintering masts and spars. They crash 
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through the sides of the vessels and make fearful havoc among the 
crews. 

The morning dawns once more, and the Americans discover the float- 
ing-battery close to the fort. During the niglit, with the incoming tide, 
the British have come to fight at close quartern The thirtj-two-pounders 
open. They are so near that the shot pass through the embankment. 
But the shot from the fort tell with greater effect upon the battery. Its 
thick timbered sides are smashed in, and before noon there is very little 
left of it — every gun is silenced. 

The hard-worked men in the fort are worn out. Soldiers drop asleep 
beside the guns while the bombs are bui-sting around them. Unless re- 
lieved, they can not hold out much longer. They have boats in which, if 
need be, they can retreat in the night up the river to the fleet, or across to 
Red Bank. They will not give in, however, just yet. 

The British are nearly in despair, and are thinking of abandoning the 
siege. There is a traitor in the garrison. A soldier who, perhaps, has had 
enough flghting, steals out from the fort, jumps into a boat, makes his 
way to the fleet, and informs the British that Major Thayer is just ready 
to abandon the fort. It revives the drooping spirits of the British. Orders 
are sent to the ships to come to close quarters in the morning. The ad- 
miral will knock the fort level with the ground, or sink his ships in the 
attempt 

The sun rises, and the hard-worked soldiers in the fort see that prepa- 
rations are making for a terrific assault. They behold the Soinerset, the 
sixty-four-gun ship which, at day-break on the 17th of Juno, 1775, began 
a cannonade upon Bimker Hill, and the Iris^ carrying sixty -four guns, 
coming up close to the fort to attack in front 

The Vigilant^ \v\\\\ twenty twenty - four -poundei*s, and an old vessel 
with three guns, work their way up west of the fort, and take position 
where they can not be harmed by any of its guns. The ships do not get 
into position till ten o'clock. Then, at a signal, the fire begins. Fi-om all 
sides, except the north, the storm is poured upon the fort The ships are 
so near that the men in the rigging can pick off the gunners the moment 
they attempt to load a gun. The cannon, one after another, are dismount- 
ed^ the carriages knocked to pieces. By noon all the cannon, except two, 
are disabled. There is not a safe place in the fort Many are killed, and 
more wounded ; but Major Thayer will not raise the white flag. All 
day long the storm rages. The block-houses are knocked to pieces, the 
palisades all leveled, the embrasures torn away, and yet the brave little 
band will not surrender. 
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Night shuts down upon tlie scene ; but there is no diminution of the 
storm. The deep roar of the cannonade goes on. In the darkness Major 
Thayer places his wounded in the boats. Among them is Captain Talbot, 
with a wound in the hip, another in his wrist ; but, though wounded, he 
has kept on cheering the men. The boats push off in the darkness, and 
make their way to Red Bank. Major Thayer and forty men remain till 
midnight It is useless to remain longer. He will leave the spot ; but he 
will leave in triumph. A train is laid, the match applied, and while it is 
burning the heroic defendei^s glide away in the boats, and while the row- 
ers are pulling at the oars, the flames break out, licking up every thing 
that can burn about the fort. Nearly two hundred and fifty have been 
killed and wounded in the defense, and more than that number have fallen 
on board the ships. 

There still remained Fort Mercer. Colonel Greene and his brave men 
were still there. General Howe sent Comwallis, with two thousand men, 
to attack it in conjunction with the fleet. Cornwallis crossed the river 
from the west side below the fort, and came to the little village of Wood- 
bury. General Washington sent General Greene across the Delaware 
above Philadelphia, at Burlington, with Lafayette; but Greene had a 
small force, and could not think it prudent to risk a battle, and on the 
20th of November, seeing that he was about to be attacked, and that there 
was little hope of holding the fort, now that Fort Mifflin had fallen, he 
evacuated it, and so saved the garrison. A few of the small vessels of 
Commodore Hazlewood's fleet ci*ept up past Philadelphia in the dark- 
ness, while all the others were set on fire to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the British. 

It was a gloomy day, that 21st of November, to the little army under 
Washington. Philadelphia was in the possession of the British, the river 
was open, the forts and fleet destroyed. General Howe had a great army, 
and Washington was powerless to resist him. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

VALLEY FORGE AND PHILADELPHIA. 

GENERAL nOWE was ijuite well satisfied with what he had done. 
He liad defeated Washington at Braiidywine, repulsed him at Ger- 
mantowu, taken tlie foits on tlie Delaware, and was in possession of Fliil- 
adelphia. Re-enforeeineuts were on their way from England, his army 
was in good condition, while Washington's was growing weaker. Many 
of the citizens of Philadelphia had welcomed him with open arms as tlieir 
deliverer, while the farmers of the surrounding country hailed him with 
favor, for he liad Britisli gold, which he was ready to pay for their gardes- 
sauce, butter, clieese, eggs, cattle, and horses. 




-- if?"' 



The money issued by Congress, made of paper, was poor stuff. It was 
only a promise to pay, and the promise was not worth mudi. The money 
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was so poor that one hundred dollars would liardi; buy a pair of boots. 

A. good coat would cost live liniidred dollars. Poor as the mouey waa, 

Congress had not paid the soldiers in 

the army ; and General Howe was con- 

Sdent, now that he was in possession of 

Ihe two largest cities in America, that 

the rebellion would soon die out. 

General Howe moved the army 
from Germantown down to the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, where the sup- 
plies could be delivered directly from 
the ships. He established his head-quar- 
ters on High Street, one door from tlie 
comer of Sixth' Street. He was kind to the ^x>or people in the city, al- 
lowing them to go out past the pickets to get flour at the old mill in 
Fraiikford. 

General Washington was still at Whitemarsb, where he had encamped 
after the battle of Germautown. His army was growing weaker day by 
day. What to do he did not know. He conid not attack Howe in Phila 
delphia. Where should he go, or what do? He had little rx) eat. Hie 
soldiers had no blankets. Some were almotit naked. Many had no etioee. 
Winter was close at hand, and tlie time of many of the soldiers was expir- 
ing. Yet still he waited, hoping that Howe would make some movement 
General Howe resohed to make a movement. He saw that Washing- 
ton was growing weaker ; he would strike one more blow, and finish the 
war. He would make a night march, fall u]K)n Washington like a thnn- 
dcr-bolt, and scatter the Amer- 
.--«w^;: icans to the winds, or perhaps 

rci^ . ,- L capture the entire army. None 

but his most trustworthy offi- 
cers should know of the move- 
ment. 

General Howe's adjntani. 
general was quartered at Mr. 
Darrali*s house, on South Sec- 
ond Street. It was a long 
brick building, with a balcony 
over the lower story. Mr. 
Darrah was a Quaker, but he was a Whig, and had a noble wifc^ — Lydia. 
"Lydia," said the Britisli adjutant-general, one day, "I expect some 
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friends here to-night, and I want the upper back-room made ready. And, 
one tbiug more, Lydia, be sure to have all the folks iu the house e&rly to 
bed." 

"It shall be as thee dost desire," said Lydia, 

In the evening, General Howe and several of his officers came to the 
house. The servants were all in bed. Lydia admitted the gentlemen. 

" You can go to bed now, Lydia, and lie till I call," said the adjutant- 
general. 

Lydia went to her room, lay down without undressing, but not to 
sleep. Wliat were the officers there for? Why so much secrecy! An 
irreeietiblc impulse seizes her to know what is going on. In her stockings, 
she glides noiselessly to the door of the chamber, bends her ear to the key- 
hole, and hears the adjutant -general read an order, which General Howe 
has written : 

"To-morrow night the army will make a secret march to surprise and 
capture the American never before. She 

army." -r ii, ,>. makes no answer. An- 

Back to her room ^^s^^^^*^ - other rap — still no an- 

she glides. Ad hour -MK- ^S^^^^/^& swer. A thumping now 
passes. The officers are MK^^^EJrBLu^^Bt — she is sleeping sound- 
ready to leave, and the ^^^Hj^^nMBBr ly, the adjutant-gener- 
adjutant-general knocks I^^^^^B^^BSy ' al thinks. She awakes, 
on her door. She is ^^^tf/Kt/ffff^^ ^h^ ^'"1 h^ ""t >n a 
not asleep, but all her lydia dahhah's hodse moment. She arises, 
senaee are awake as waits a little while, then 

appears in the hall, to open the street-door for General Howe and his offi- 
cers. She goes back to bed ; but all night long she is thinking, and pray- 
ing that Ood will aid her in what she is about to do. 

Lydia wanted some flour. She rode on horseback in the morning to 
General Howe's head-qnaiters, and obtained a \ia.ss to go to the old niili in 
Frankford. It was five miles to the milt; bntwiiile the grist was grinding, 
she had time to ride beyond it toward Whitemai-sh. She rode till stop- 
ped by an American sentinel. Major Craig was in command of the pick- 
ets. Lydia called him aside, whispered a few words in his ear, and rode 
back, took her grist, and returned to Philadel})]iia. 

Night comes. The British army is astir, marching secretly, but rapidly " 
northward. Just before day-break, the American pickets, who have been 
charged to be on the watch, discover the Britisli approaching. Word 
runs down the Hue, but General Washington is ready. The army is under 
arms, and in line of battle. 
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Greneral Howe forms his line, but is surprised to find Washington pre- 
pared for him, with his army so advantageously posted that he does not 
dare to attack. He must change his plan. He marches, counter-marches ; 
there is some skirmishing ; but Howe does not think it prudent to bring 
on a battle. Back to the dty march the British. The adjutant-general 
rides to his quarters. 

" Lydia, I would like to see yon in my room,'* he says to the tnie-heart- 
ed woman. *^ Lydia, were any of your family up on the night that I i*e- 
ceived some company ?" 

" Nay, they were all in bed at eight o'clock.** 

" Strange, very sti-ange. You, I know, were asleep, Lydia ; for I knock- 
ed three times at your door before 1 could wake you : yet it is certain we 
were betrayed. I am at a loss to think who could have given information 
to Washington of onr intended movement. We found him drawn up in 
line of battle, and, like a pack of fools, we had to marcli back again." 

Foiled in his effort to surprise Washington, General Howe settled down 
in Philadelphia for the winter, while Washington, with his army dwindling 
«very day, looked around to find winter-quartei-s. Pitiable the condition 
of the troops — shoeless, and almost naked. 

" I will give ten dollars to the man who will get up the best shoe out 
of a raw hide," was the offer of Washington. He could not get shoes, and 
the soldiers took the hides of the cattle killed for beef and made mocca- 
sins of them. 

Valley Forge was the place selected for winter-quarters, and thither the 
army marched. What an uneasy march it was through the snow by the 
barefooted, ragged men! All the way there were blood-stains. They had 
to ford the river on that wintry day ; and when they reached the place se- 
lected for the encampment, they had to sleep on the frozen ground till 
they could build huts. They had few axes, but in a very short time each 
brigade had its cluster of houses. Each brigade was a village by itself, 
laid out in streets, each house sheltering sixteen men. Tliey built fire- 
places and bunks and ovens. Besides their houses, they had to build in- 
trenchments and forts, guarding against a surprise from the British. 

The camp was on the west bank of the Schuylkill. It was a strong po- 
sition — so strong that General Howe did not care to make an attack upon 
it General Knox had his cannon planted to sweep all the approaches. 
The snow was deep. Very little provision could be had, and less clothing. 
Congress had no supplies, the soldiers no money ; Congress failed to pay 
them ; starvation stared them in the face. Oh, the dreary days of that 
terrible winter I 





"For some daye past there has been little less than a famine in the 
camp," wrote Washiiigtori on the 16th of Fehniaiy. "Some of the men 
have not had any meat for a week." 




Sickness broke out, and the men began to die. Tliey could get no 
hay fui' the artillery lioi-ses. The people in the vicinity were Tories, wlio 
carried every thing they had to sell to Philiiilelphia, where they cotild ob- 
tain gold. There were men in Congress, and officers in the country, who 
were doing what they could to degrade Washington from the command. 
Gloomy the days I But amidst the gloom the great man commaiidine the 
atiny never faltered, nor did Gen- 
eral Greene, nor Sullivan, nor 
Wayne; not one among tlie offi- 
cers, nor among the soldiers, 
They were starving, but they 
would be free. 

A brave man eanie into the 
camp, an ofKcer from Prussia, 
ISaron Steuben. He hud come 
across the ocean to aid the Amer- 
icans, and Congress made liim 
inspector -general. The troops 
were undisciplined, and so were 
the oflicers. Tliey knew nothing 
of militaiy drill, but tinder the 
instruction of tliie noble maa 
they quickly learned how to 
haTidle their gnns. how to wheel, 
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and march, and change front. He wae sharp and strict, but waB as kind- 
lieartcd as a child, aud the soldiers loved him. Starviog, almost naked, 
yet learoiug how to fight So the winter passed away, General Howe 
never once molesting them. 

The people of England were diBaatisfied with the way tilings were 
going on in America. General Howe was commander-in-chief, and hit 
brather. Admiral Richard Howe, was in command of the fleet. The win- 
ter had passed, and General Howe had been spending his time in Phila- 
delphia, with a great artny quartered there, lie had made no effort to mo- 
lest Washington, with his liandf id of starving and almost naked troops, at 
Valley Forge, only twenty miles away. In tlie aiiluinn he had turned 
away from helping Burgoyne — had won a victory at Brandywine, but had 
been all but defeated at Germantown. He had declined a battle at Go- 
shen, had marched out to Whitcmarsh to surprise Washington, but had 
reUiraed, not daring to make an attack. He bad spent the winter in dis- 
sipation at Fhitadelphia, the army doing nothing. 

Tiiere was so much dissatisfaction with General Flowe in England 
that he resigned, and Sir Henry Clinton was appointed commander-in- 
chief. General Howe was to sail on the 19th of May, and his officera got 
up a grand entertainment in his honor. 

Weeks were spent in making preparations. It was held on the 18th 
of May. First there was a proce^Bion of boats on the river. All of the 
boats belonging to the fleet were gayly decorated with flags, and filled with 
the officers of the navy and army and ladies. Bands 
of music played, and salutes were tired as the pro- 
cession moved down the river from Mr. Knight's 
wharf to Mr. Wharton's house, where ni)on the lawn 
in front of it triumphal arches and spacious pavilions 
had been erected. 

The ofiicers landed, the grenadiers and light- 
infantry were drawn up to receive them, and tliey 
marched beneath tlie triumtthal arches to the lawn, 
where a tournament was to be lield. Two small pa- 
vilions had been erected for the tournament. On 
tlie front seats of each were seven young ladies, 
dressed in Turkish costume, wearing turbans, and 
exhibiting the favors which they intended to bestow 
npon the gallant knight« who were to enter the lists 
in their belialf. 

Now wae heard the blowing ot trumpets, and a company of knighti 
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dreseed in tlie costume of the days of chivalry, in white and i«d, mounted 
on horses gayly caparisoned, accompanied by their squires, came down the 
avenue. In advance of them came a herald, with two roses on the lapel 
of his tunic, with tlie motto, " We droop when separated." 

Then came Lord Cathcart upon a powerful horse. He was chief of the 
knights. Two negro slaves ^,^ it the motto, Surmounted 

wearing white breeches and ^J\v^71 by Love. The "Knights of 
blue sashes, with large silver tj 'i^'=-'^ *^^ Blended Rose," and the 
clasps around their necks, W^'%, "Knights of the Burning 
held his stirrups. On his aMg-^'^ Mountain," with their 



right hand walked his two f^^^^"-, ■ I'l'i^^' *!' ^ gorgeous cos- 
eequires, one bearing his jV ^tt^^R. tume, made their appear 
lance and the other his i^' ' < "^ ' ance, riding in front of the pa- 
shield, with a device of Cu- caitais vilions, wheeling, curveting, 
pid riding a lion, and upon cathcakt. throwing down tlieir gloves, 
riding at each otlicr full tilt, tiring their pistols, flourishing tlteir swords, 
and doing a great deal of foolery. 

When the tournament was over, they dismounted, and escorted the 
ladies into the great imvilions, and had lunch, tea, and liquors; and the 
knights kneeled before the ladies, and recei\ed their favoi-s. From the 
pavilions they went into the great dancing-hall, whicli had been erected, 
and gayly ])ainted and decorated, for the o(^casion. 

The officers had iKten thi-ongli the city, and called upon the citizens to 
lend their mirrore to add to the disj'lay, and bad obtained eighty-five, 
whicli were placed ai-ound the room in a way to reflect and re-reflect its 
bewildering scenery. Leading from the hall were side rooms where tlie 
dancers could obtain refreshments. The bands came in and took their 
places, and the dancing began, aiui was kept up till ten o'clock, wlien there ■ 
was a niagniflcent display of fire-works in front of the house, and all Phil- 
adelphia was there to witness it. At midnight supirer was announced. 

Suddenly one side of the ball-room oimned, and the amazed dancers 
perceived that what they had supposed to be a blank wall was a series of 
folding-doors, which had been concealed. They saw before tiieni a mag- 
nificent saloon, two hundred and ten feel long, forty wide, and twenty-two 
high, with alcoves for sideboai-ds. The ceiling was carved, and painted a 
light stone-color, with vino-leaves and festoons of flowers. Fifty-six pier- 
glasses reflected the scene, all superbly decollated with flowci-s. There 
were eighteen chandeliei-s, with twenty-four lights each, suspended from 
the ceilhig, and one hundred branches, or side lights, with three candles 
in eadi. There were four hundred and thirty plates laid. Twenty-four 
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black slaves, in Oriental costume, with silver collars on their necks, bent 
low, almost touching their heads to the floor, as General Howe and th« 
other officei*s entered. Toward the end of supper the herald of the Blend- 
ed Hose, with his trumpeters, came into the hall and proclaimed the toasts 
— the king's health, the queen's, the royal family, the army, the navy, th^ 
knights, and the ladies — the bands playing, and the company draining their 
wine-glasses at each toast . 

After sapper, those who cared to dance went back to the ball-room, 
while those who preferred to play cards retired to the pavilions, and played 
till morning, betting high, and some of them getting so drunk that their 
servants had to carry them to bed. The next day General Howe sailed 
for England, leaving Sir Henry Clinton in command. 
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CIIAPTER XXIII. 
STONY POINT. 

KING'S FERRY was the place where troops and proviaionB were taken 
across the HndBon, a line of commiiuicatioii of great value to Gen- 
eral Washington. General Clinton thought that he cuiild strike a dam- 
aging blow hy securing it. The ferry was from Verplanck'a Point, a rockj 
headland on the east side, to Stony Point on the west side. At Verplanck'a 
stood Fort Lafayette, guarded by seventy men. Stony Point, another small 
fortification, was guarded by twenty men. 

On the night of May 31st, 17711, Sir Henry Clinton i^ailcd up the 
Hudson with several ships of war and a large forte. He sent Geneml 
Vaiighan with troops to the east shore. Both started at midnight, Clinton 
to take Stony Point, Vaiigliau to take Fort Lafayette, Tlic twenty men 
at Stony Point discovered Clinton's approach, and fled. Sir Henry took 
possession of the fort, turned its guns n]x>n Lafayette, and the seventy men 
had to sinTCTider, for General Vaughan had cut off their retreat. 




Having captured the forts, Clinton set his soldiei-s to work to make 
Stony Point a formidable fortress, which was not a diflieuU matter, for the 
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Point was a rocky hill projecting into the river, with a. marsh behind, over 
which the tido flowed, and which wae croeeed by a causeway and bridge. 
Two lines of abatis were built between the fort and the marsh, which was 
Dearly half a mile from the fort, while the foit itself was a strong work, 
large enongh to reqnire a gamson of seven hundred men, with cannon 
mounted to defend it on all sides. 

All communicatiuu between New England and the other colonies now 
was at West Point or above, which was a great inconvenience to Washing- 
ton, who wished, if possible, to gain possession of Khig's Ferry once more. 
But he had no troops to spare to make a regnlar attack. If captured at > 
all, it must be by a surprise. There was one general in the army who was 
well fitted to attempt the capture of Stony Point by such a movement— 
the gciiei'al who, when a school-boy, was always building forts, and mar- 
shaling his playmates: neglecting his studies until liis good old uncle, who 
was educating liim, gave up in despair of his ever being a scholar. Tiiis 
was General Wayne — "Mad Anthony," the soldici-s called him, because 
lie was terribly in earnest about what lie undertook. 

General Washington met General Wayne at Sandy Beach, fourteen 
miles from Stony Point, to talk 
over tiie matter. Wayne was 
ready to undertake such an OTiter- 
prise. 

** I'll storm hell, geneml, if you 
will only plan it," said Wayne. 

"Hadn't we better try Stony 
Point tirst?" Washington i-cplied. 

This was the i>lan : To make 
a night march ; the men, with their 
nniskets unloaded, to cross the 
mai'sh at low tide; a party in ad- 
van«e with axes to clear away the 
abatis; the soldiers to wear white 
cockades, to distinguish cacli other 
in the darkness, and rush, with fix- 
ed bayonets, into the foi-t 

Genei-al Wayne and Colonel 
I'cbigcr reconnoitred the fort. A deserter iufonned General Wayne in 
regard to its construction, and how the cannon were jjlaced. General 
Wayne selected his troojis, and thought out his plan of attack, but kept hi* 
Dian to himself, and sent out small parties to guard all the roads, and pre- 
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vent any one from giving information to the British of any movement h« 
might make. 

The fort was a series of redoubts on the summit of Stony Point and 
an abatis, which extended across the Point a little distance from the marsh. 
There was a second abatis, extending nearly across the Point, strengthened 
by three redoubts, in which there were brass twelve-poundei*s. 

At twelve o'clock on the 15th of July, a hot summer day. General 
Wayne starts with his troops, three regiments of Continental light-infant- 
ry — one under Colonel Butler, one under Colonel Febiger, aiid one under 
Colonel Meigs — also a battalion of Massachusetts troops, under Major Hull, 
and two companies of North Carolina troops, under Major Murfey; also 
some artillery-men, to work the cannon in the fort, if he succeeds in taking 
it. He moves along narrow roads — so narrow and rocky and uneven that 
the men march some of the way in single tile. The sun goes down, and 
the twilight comes on. At eight o'clock, the head of the column is at 
Mr. Springsteel's, a mile and a half from the fort. No man is allowed to 
speak. In silence the men march, in silence they come into line, throw 
themselves upon the ground, and eat their supper of bread and cold meat. 

General Wayne forms his men into two columns. The right colmnn 
contains Febiger's and Meigs's regiment and Major Hull's battalion. Col- 
onel Butler's and Major Miirfey's trooi)s compose the other. General 
Wayne will command the right, and Colonel Butler the left. He places 
one hundred and fifty men in advance of his column, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Fleury ; and in advance of them twenty pioneei-s, under Lieutenant 
Knox; and in front of the other, one hundred men, under Major Stewart; 
and twenty pioneers, under Lieutenant Gibbon. The men do not know 
what they are to do. Up to this time, Wayne has kept the plan to himself 
and his chief officei's. He ordei*s each soldier to pin a piece of white pa- 
per to his hat. They will be able by that to distinguish friend from foe. 

" We are going to attack the fort," he said ; " and the lii-st man inside 
of it shall have live hundred dollars, and immediate promotion; the sec- 
ond, four hundred ; the third, three hundred ; the fourth, two hundred ; 
the fifth, one hundred. H any of you are so lost to the sense of honor as 
to attempt to retreat or skulk, any officer is authorized to put you to death. 
1 shall share the dangers with you. This is the watch- word, ^ The fort is 
our own^ " 

Till half-past eleven the men rest ; and the brave general, having ma- 
tured all his plans, writes a letter to a friend in Philadelphia, asking him 
to take care of his young children if he falls in the assault. This done, the 
columns, in silence, move toward the fort. They come to the marsh. Gen- 
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eial Wayne moves to tlie riglit, and Biitler to the left. The tide has not 
wliolly eblxsd, and the water is two feet deep on the marsh. 

A picket stands at tlie top of the hill south of the bridge. Two men 
approach hiin stealthily, and before he i^an give an alarm he is a prisoner. 
The columns divide — Wayne going down the hill toward the marsh near 
the I'iver, and Butler toward the liridge. The men enter the water. A 
picket on the side toward tlie fort heare tliein, tires his gnu, and gives the 
alarm. The sentinels in tlie fort hear it, and the dnima beat; the British 
officers and soldiers leap from their harrticks and seize their arms. 

A moment Inter, and the cannon are flashing. On through the water, 
aci-oBs the miry marsh, to the hill, the troojis move with unloaded muskete. 
The bayonet alone is to win the victory. Up to the abatis rush the pio- 
neers with their axes, ^ome fall, never more to rise; but the others work 
on, cutting away the timbei's. 

They make an opening, and the (Mtlumn, like water |Hmring through a 
milhraue, rushes through. A moment, and they are at the second abatis. 
A few minntes of hard work there, with the bullets falling like hail around 
them, and the men are streaming through the second (i])eiuiig, and forming 
to rush upon the batteries. A sliot striken the brave leadei- — a musket -ball, 
tearing his scalp and glancing from the skull. He falU, witii the warm 
blood streaming over his face. " Forward ! forward ! Carry me into the 
fort; let me die there!" he shouts. On, over rocks and fallen trees, led by 
Fleury and Febiger, rush the men, to avenge tlie fall of their leader. 

" The fort is our own /" Febiger shouts it " The fort U our own P' 
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It goes up from five hundred voices. Ou over the breastworks, plunging 
the bayonet into all who resist, like a tornado they sweep, bearing down 
all before them. Cannon blaze in their faces, but there are no answer- 
ing guns. Nothing can resist the furious assault. Over on the left, at the 
same moment, Butler is sweeping over the breastworks. " The fort is 
our own .'" is the answering cry, ringing out over the hills. 

The British see only an array of dusky forms in the darkness, an army 
of black shadows pouring into the fort, encircling them on all sides. They 
fire at the shadows, and the next moment the shadows are trampling them 
to the earth, and the bayonet is doing its bloody work. " Mercy ! mercy ! 
Don't kill us ! We surrender ! Mercy ! mercy !" 

Just such a cry went up in the woods of Long Island from American 
lips, but British ears were deaf to the cry. It was fun to pin the rebels 
to the earth with the bayonet, to cut and mangle them while they cried 
for mercy. Shall not the victors have their revenge ? Shall they not have 
the satisfaction of driving home the bayonet and avenging their comrades? 
No. There is no revenge so sweet and satisfying as mercy. It is the 
glory of this hour of triumph that the cry is not made in vain. The mo- 
ment that resistance ceases, the slaughter stops. Let it be remembered 
forever that there, in the darkness at Stony Point, in the hour of triumph, 
with the memory of past wrongs rankling in their hearts, the men who are 
fighting for their liberty heed the cry for mercy. No blood shed in re- 
venge stains their victory. 

Fifteen minutes ago the Americans were wading througli the water on 
the marsh ; but the fort is their own ; and their bi-ave leader, stunned, not 
killed, is receiving Colonel Johnson's surrender. In these fifteen minutes, 
fifteen Americans have been killed and eighty wounded; of the British, 
nineteen have been killed, seventy -two wounded, and four hundred and 
sixty-seven captured. 

At two o'clock in the morning. General Wayne writes tliis letter to 
Washington : 

"Stony Point, 16th July, 1779. 2 o'clock a.m. 

"Deak General, — The fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are 
ours. Our officers and men behaved like men who are deterniiiied to be 
free. Yours most sincerely, Ant^' Wayne. 

*'Gkneral Washington." 

Morning came, and the artillery-men turned the cannon upon the British 
vessels, compelling them to slip their cables and drift down stream. Great 
was the rejoicing over the exploit of '^Mad Anthony" and his men. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MONMOUTH. 

THE ship which brought Sir Henry Clinton's commission as command- 
er-in-chief also brought an order for him to evacuate Philadelphia, 
and concentrate his troops at New York. War had been declared between 
England and France, and it would not be an easy matter to supply the 
army at Philadelphia, so far inland, with all the French navy afloat upon 
the sea, and American privateers swarming along tlie coast, on the watch 
for supply-ships. 

Sir Henry Clinton was a more energetic oflScer than General Howe, 
and he began at once to prepare to evacuate Philadelphia; but he had 
such an amount of baggage, so many ship-loads of supplies, that a mafliiF 
passed before he was able to begin his march. The vessels finally were 
loaded. The officers bade farewell to the ladies with whom they had 
danced, and were ready for their departure. 

General Clinton had about ten thousand men. He gathered up all 
the horses and wagons he could find, sent out parties to scour the country 
and bring in all they could lay their hands uj)on, taking them without 
offering any pay in return. He collected all the boats of the fleet, and 
had them moored along the shore below the city. He let it be understood 
that the army was going by water, thinking thus to deceive Washington, 
who was still at Valley Forge keeping a keen lookout. 

On the 17th of June, General Clinton started. The soldiers left their 
barracks, marched down to the river-bank, stepi>cd into the boats, and were 
ferried across to the New Jersey shore — not all, for the Hessians from 
Anspach had been so long in America that they began to like the country ; 
and Sir Henry was afraid that, if he undertook to march them across New 
Jersey, they would desert in a body. It was about nine o'clock when the 
army began to cross ; the boats were going from shore to shore all through 
the night. By nine o'clock on the morning of the 18th, General Clinton 
was at Haddonfield — five miles from the river. The baggage was there, 
and General Knyphausen's division was appointed to guard it The Ban* 
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gere and Tagere, under General Leslie, were mounted on good horses — the 
best in the aniij- — and started iu advance to scour the country, robbing and 
plundering the inhabitants. General Clinton started for the Karitan River, 
where he would embark the troops. He had so man; wagons and horses 
loaded with packs that, with 
his trooi)9, the column was 
twelve miles long. 

If General Clinton sup- 
posed that Washington was 
all in the dark as to his 
movements, he was mis- 
taken, for, on the 30th of 
May, Washington had made 
all preparations to march 
t» the Ilndson the moment General Clinton started. Tlis orders were all 
written out; the baggage was kept in condition to be packed in a moment 

The army consisted of five divisions. The first was cumnmnded by 
General Lee, and consisted of Piwr's Xew Hampshire brigade, Varnum's 
Khode Islandei-s, and the Connecticut l)rigade. The second division was 
commanded by General MilRin, and consisted of three brigades, mostly 
from Pennsylvania. The third was commanded by General I>afayctte, 
and consisted of North Cai^olina and New I'ork triKips. The fourth 
was coTnnianded by Baron De Kalb, and consisted of Glover's, Pater- 
Bon's, and Learned's brigades of Massachusetts troojis. The fifth was com- 
manded by Lord Stirling, and coiisi.sted of Virginia and Maryland ti-ooiw. 
There were sixteen bi-igades, besides the artillery and the cavalry— in all, 
about ten tiionsand. 

Besides these, there wei-e the troo^M under General Maxwell, and the 
New Jersey militia under General Dickinson — about two thousand more. 
General Washington directed General Maxwell and General Dickinson 
to break down the bridges on all the streams in advance of Clinton ; and 
these troojra were scattered here and tliere to do what they could to im- 
pede his march. 

General Washington sent a tnisty man — Captain M'Tjine — into PJiil- 
adelpliia to ascertain what was going on. He crossed the river with the 
troops, went through the ranks at Iladdonfield, saw the order in which they 
were to mareh, then made his way back to the city, and before ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 18th, while Sir Henry was at Iladdonfield, ('nptain 
M'Lanu was riding into Washington's camp at Valley Foigc with the 
news. Before night the whole army was' in motion ; leaving tlie place 
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forever conseci-ated to liberty by its terrible suffering and patient endur- 
ance. 

General Gi-eene was quartermaster-general. He had made admirable 
arrangements to supply the army with food. General Lee had been ex- 
changed for General Prcscott, who had been captured in Rhode Island, 
and was once moi-e in command of his division. General Washington 
wanted to attack the British at the first favomble opportunity ; but General 
Ijce and a majority of the generals thought it better to hover on Clinton's 
flanks and rear, and cut off his men piecemeal. The army crossed the 
Delaware, the second and fourth divisions at 
Coryell's Ferry, above Trenton, and the other 
divisions at Sherard's Ferry. 

General Clinton did not wish to fight a 
battle except on ground of his 
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farther 



own choosing. lie found 
it slow marching along thtf 
sandy roads. He soon saw 
a.t General Washington would 
m trouble if he undertook to 
River; for Washington, al- 
larch, was movinij swiftlv. 
inton concluded to make a rap- 
id march to Sandy Hook, and turned east for that purpose. 
* On Saturday, June 27th, Captain Elijah Favor, engineer and aid to 
General Washington, was riding from division to division, exploring all 
the roads. General Washington was at Englishtown, six miles west of 
Monmouth, with Mifflin's, De Kalb's, and Stirling's divisions. Elijah 
started with an order to General I^ee, who was commanding in advance, 
" to attack the enemy unless there should be powerful reasons to the con- 
trary." He found General I^e half-way between Englishtown and Mon- 
mouth Court-house, encamixjd near Freehold meeting-house, a wooden 
building, with a weather-cock on the steeple, and old moss-covered grave- 
stones around. 
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Kot far beyond the ineetiDg-house was the parsoiiage-liouBe, a small 
one-storied building, with a steep roof, a chimney at each end, a well- 
swee[> and a bani near by. 
Beyond the parsonage was an 
orchard, and beyond that a 
swamp. He crossed the swamp 
on a corduroy road, and eamo 
to a hill east of it, where Mr. 
"WikofE lived. Near Mr. "Wi- 
kofPs was ft hedge-fence. Eli- 
jah was accustomed to observe 
the natural fcatui-es of the 
country, and lie saw in an in- 
stant that a body of men sliel 
tei'od by sncb a bediiie might 
make a stout resistance to an enemy in front. South-east from Mr. Wi- 
koffs was Mr. Carr'ts house, about half a mile distant. 
"The Biitisli are at tho comt-bonse," said Mr. Wikoff. 
Elijah rode tcuvai'd Mr. Carr'a liouse, where be found General Lee's 
pickets. From Mr. Cair's he c-onld sec the Queen's Rangers and some in- 
fantry encanii)ed in a field just north of the court-bonse. He could seo 
that there was a n»ad leading north from the cunrt-boiise to Amboy, and 
anotlier leading eai^t toward Middlctown and Sandy Hook. 

"General Clinton has sent bis i)aggage in advance to Jliddletown,'*' 
said Mr. ('arr, " and these arc only the i-ear-guaiii. There are more troops 
lip in that directiim," he added, jKiinting norlh-eust. 

Klijali turned north, for lie w;is almost up to tbe I'ritish ])icket8, and 
rode tJn-ough the fields till be came to a road leading from the meeting- 
house to tho Aniboy road, i-ode up that to the Amboy road, where he 
could see the British gi-euadiei-s encamped on the east side of anotlny 
swamp ill a liuld. Having scon this, lie basteiied back to the meeting- 
house, saw (lenends Lee and Lafayette, and rejwirtcd what he had seen. 

A little after midnight, Elijali rode from (Jeneral Wasbingtiin's head- 
(piarfers to Geneml I.ee's with an order. Genei-al Wasbiiigton wished 
General I^e to pend six or eight iiundred men south of the court-houao 
to make an attack ii[Kin tbo ilritisb the moment they were ready to 



It wiis Sunday moniing. General T-ee read the order, looked at hia 
watch, and saw that it was nearly one o'clock. It would be light by tbree^ 
and the Uritteh would begin to mo^e before sunrise. 
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" I will send Colonel Morgan," said General Lee. 

Captain Edwards, Lee's aid, wrote an order to Morgan, directing him 
to march at once and join General Dickinson, who was south-east of the 
court-house, and to make an attack as soon as the British started. A few 
minutes later. Colonel Morgan was on the march. 

" The British are getting ready to move," was the word which General 
Dickinson sent in. 

General Lee ordered his troops to leave their packs by the meeting- 
house, and those who were lame and worn out to guard them. The troops 
were soon ready to move, but there was no one to guide them. None of 
the officers knew the ground. Elijah offered to act as guide. With six 
cavalry-men to act as scouts, the column started up the road leading from 
the meeting-house to the Amboy road. 

Colonel Grayson's Virginia regiment led the column, followed by Col- 
onel Jackson's Massachusetts regiment Then came Scott's, Vamum's, 
Wayne's, and Maxwell's brigade, and Colonel Oswald's artillery. Alto- 
gether, General Lee had about four thousand men. 

The sun had risen. The air was sultry. Not a breath stirred the 
leaves of the maples. The farmers, knowing that a battle was imminent, 
had flocked in from the surrounding country to sec it, and walked along 
with the soldiere. There was no beating of drums, for General Lee did 
not want to let the British know that he was on the march. 

Colonel Grayson came to the Amboy road, marched across it, turned 
north-east, crossed a little brook winding through a swampy piece of 
ground. They were on the left flank of the British encamped on the plain. 
Colonel Jackson, General Scott, and General Maxwell followed. General 
Wayne marched straight across the road to a piece of woods, and was in 
front of the British. 

The pickets were firing at each other down by the court-house. He 
rode down in that direction. North-east of the court-house he could see 
the Queen's Rangers, five or six hundred, and as many grenadiers, getting 
ready to make a charge. He found General Lee talking with General 
Dickinson. " The whole British army is close by," said General Dickin- 
son, "and I think they will send a column to flank us on the right." 

It was nine o'clock, and the sun was intensely hot. The soldiers wiped 
the perspiration from their foreheads, drank at the brook, and filled their 
canteens. The British cavalry came trotting over the plain to make a 
charge, but Jackson's men fired a volley, and they fled in great confusion. 

Captain Oswald wheeled up two of his cannon across the swamp. He 
had only one ammmiition-wagon, and it was so heavy that he could not get 
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it across, and the soldiere carried tlie cartridges in their arms. He sent his 
shot whirring across the plain, plump into the ranks of the British. The 
British artillery opened — one twelve-pounder and live six-pounders. Os- 
wald's gunners fell, one by one, till at last there were not men enough to 
work one of the guns. 

General Wayne was under Lafayette, and his brigade moved down 
near the court-house. Lafayette thought it a good time to make a charge 
and capture the British cannon. 

" Be ready to charge," was Wayne's order to his troops. His soldiers 
believed in him. He was so fearless on the battle-field that they called 
him " Mad Anthonv." 

" Retreat !•' was the order that came to Wavne from Lee. Wayne 
could not undei*stand it, but, instead of attacking, he began to retreat by 
the court-house. General Lee had discovered that Sir Henrv Clinton, who 
had started for Middletown, had faced about with his divisions, and was 
rapidly advancing. The information he received in regard to the British 
was contradictor v. He did not wish to brinor on a areneral eiifiraocement, 
but to cut off the rear-guard. The ground upon wliich he was located was 
not favoraI)le, and he ordered the troops under Lafayette to fall back. 

Contradictorv ordei-s reached Scott, Gravson, Maxwell, and Jackson. 
Some of the regiments were advancing, othei*s st-anding still, others retreat- 
ing. Soon all was confusion. The British cavalry made a charge, and 
added to the confusion. Back through the woods and fields, and across 
the swamps, the troops marched — some of them going upon the run — pant- 
ing in the heat, back past Mr. Carrs house, through grain -fields and over 
fences. 

General Washington had reached the meeting-house, where Lee's men 
had left their knapsacks. He was 'glad to know that, after all the months 
of waiting, he was at last up with the enemy. He gave the command of 
the right wing to General Greene, and the left to General Stirling, urging 
them to hasten on. He did not know what was going on in front, but just 
beyond the meeting-house he met a fifer who was running, and who was 
verv much frii^htened. 

" What are you runninor awav for?" asked Wasliiiiiicton. 

" The army is retreating," said the fifer. 

"The army retreating! I'll have you whipped, sir, for telling such a 
story !" said Washington, who turned to a cavalry-man and said, " Here, 
keep this fellow under guard.'' 

Washinorton rides on. He meets another man. 

" Do you belong to the army ?" 
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« Yes, sir." 

" Where do you come from, and what are you retreating for ?" 

** Tlie whole army is retreating." 

" I can not believe it." 

" I will go forward, your Excellency, and . see what this means," says 
one of Washington's aids, Colonel Harrison, who rides away upon the gal- 
lop. 

"What are yon retreating for?" he asks of Captain Jones, in Colonel 
Grayson's regiment. 

" All of the troops are retreating." 

" Wliat are yon retreating for?" he asks of Captain William Smith. 

" That is more than I can tell." 

Ca]>tain Harrison meets Colonel Ogden, and asks the same questions. 

Colonel Ogden is red in the face. He is hot and panting and angry, 
not at the question, but because the army is retreating. He swears a big 
oath. 

" We are flying from a shadow, sir ;" and then there are more oaths. 

Colonel Harrison meets Colonel Mercer. 

" Yon will find out presently what we are retreating for. You will see 
several columns of infantry and horsemen in a few minutes," says Captain 
Mercjer. 

" There are no more British now than when they marched from Phila- 
delphia, and we came here to meet foot and horse," is the reply of the 
plucky colonel. 

He meets Lieutenant-colonel Rhea, of New Jersey. 

" What are you retreating for ?" is the question. 

" There is no need of our retreating, and we are not ordered to retreat 
to any particular place." 

General Washington rides across the swamp near the parsonage, as- 
emends the hill upon the other side of it, and meets Genci-al Lee. 

'* What is all this ?" Washington asks, witli a flushed face. 

"Sir? sir?" 

It is all that General Lee can utter at the moment. Perhaps he does 
not quite understand the question, and he sees that Washington is very 
angry. 

" Whence this retreat, and what the meaning of this confusion ?" Wash- 
ington asks. 

" My orders have not been obeyed," Lee replies. 

" It is only the rear-guard and a covering party that you are retreating 
from." 
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" Perhaps so ; but tlie oiiemy is strooger than I am, aod I did not want 
to risk being cut oflF." 

"You onght not to have solicited the command, nnless yoa intended 
to fight." 

** It is not for the interest o^ the army to have a general action, and, 
under the circumstances, I did not feel warranted in bringing on ooe.** 

General Washington makes no reply, but rides forward. 

The troops commanded by Lafayette and Wayne are coming from the 
coni't-hoiiBe, marching past Mr. Carr's house. Colonel Oswald oi-dera Cap- 
tain Cook to place two of liis gims in the ordiard near Mr. Carr's. Cook 
iiulimbers them, and opens fire once more upon the British. 

Maxwell, Scott, Grayson, and Jackson are retreating through the woods 
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on the left. Vaninm'H hri<fa(le is coininj: back liy the lied j;o- fence. The 
Briti:ih cavalry an- pi-cssintr liiii"d ii|'"u flic rear of those retreating from 
tlie coiirt-Iioiise. They are close ii]x>ii the two cannon whicli Oswald baa 
had ill iKwition on the plain. 

Elijah see*, and bo does every body el^e, that, nnless a stand bo made on 
the hill between Mr. Carr's house and the swani]), tlic j^nns will be lost. 
He remembers the hedge-fence, and points out the spot to General Wayna 

"Take position there 1'' shouts Wayne to Lieutenant - colonel Olney^ 
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leading Vamum'fi brigade. The panting men, just ready to drop fainting 
to the earth, overcome by the heat, file ronnd the fence, and take position 
behind it. Past* them go the retreating troops. Cook has got his two 
cannon into position. Oswald is there with Cook. On come the British. 
The cannon thunder, and Vamum's men pour in a deadly fire, and the 
British cavalry-men tumble from their horses, and the grenadiers reel to 
the eailh. 

Up to this moment there has been no battle, only a little skirmishing 
and cannonadingi A golden opportunity has been lost through a misun- 
derstanding of orders, through indecision, through contradictory informa- 
tion, through disinclination of Lee to bring on a general engagement. Far 
different would have been the aspect of affaii-s, if Scott, Jackson, Grayson, 
Maxwell, and Wayne had been directed to fall with all their force upon 
the British early in the morning. But now they are all in retreat. The 
militia, under Dickinson, are scattered everywhere, while Morgan, who 
has been making a long march to be ready to fall upon the British flank, 
is chafing like a lion under the change that has taken *placo in Lee's ar- 
rangements. It will not do for liim to attack now. Lee and Washington 
meet once more by the hedge -fence. It is no time for the commander- 
in-chief to be angry now. lie needs Lee's services. 

"Will you take command here, sir?" Washington asked. 

" Yes, sir; and your orders shall be obeyed." 

Washington rides across the causeway to the parsonage. Tlie main 
army has arrived. In a moment Greene is arranging his division on the 
right, and Stirling on the left. 

" Form in rear !" is Washington's order to the retreating troops ; and 
Grayson, Maxwell, Scott, Jackson, Wayne, all form behind the new line. 

General Knox has been riding over' the field. He sees where he can 
plant his cannon to good advantage.' The British, under Cornwallis, have 
been coming round upon the left, and now Clinton advances from the 
court-house. Varnuui retreats across the swamp. Captain Cook brings 
back his guns, and the British artillery and infantry take possession of the 
hedge-fence, and the battle begins in earnest. 

It is past noon. The sun hangs like a bi*azen ball in tlie sky. There 
is not a breath of air to cool the fevered brows of the soldiers in either 
army. Men drop fainting to the earth, stricken down by the sun. Some 
of the skirmishers are in an orchard, and fight beneath the shade of the 
apple-trees. Some gain the covert of the woods, secure themselves behind 
the trees, and pour a galling fire upon the red-coats. Some find shelter in 
the parsonage barn. Spectators have climbed upon the roof of tlie meet* 
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ing-Iioiise to watch the strife. Some are etaiidiii^ in the clinrch-j-avd. A 
cannoii-ball comes bounding over the ground, and mortally wounds a man 
who is sitting upon a grave-stone, 

Oswald's men work their guns with great vigor, sending solid shot and 
grape-shot across the swamp into 'the ranks of the British. One of the 
gunnel's, an Irishman, falls. He is married, and his wife Molly has been 
with him through all the (;amjiaign. She is bringing water from a spring 
for the gunners u> wot the sponges when they s\rah tiie cannon. She 
puts down lier hiiekct, seizes the rammer, and rakes his |>lace at the gun. 
The army eheers her as she rains home cartridge after cartridge. 

All through the afternoon the fight goes on. Xo more retreating now. 
The drill which the soldiei-s have had under Haron ytenheu, at Valley 
Forgo, is telling in this battle. Since that terrible day for the British at 
Knnker Hill, Sir Henry Clinton has seen no such obstinate fighting. Com- 
waliis makes an attempt to turn Stirling's left, hut is driven. Clinton 
pounds away at Wayne in the centi-e, but without avail, lie tries to turn 
Greene's right, but Knox brings np his spare guns, and sends a storm of 
ehot and shell into the advancing ranks. 
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The sun goes down with the roar of the conflict still rolling far away. 
The troops of both armies are exhausted ; but Washington, having i^estored 
order out of confusion, having held his ground against every attempt of 
Clinton and Comwallis, is determined to renew the attack in the morning, 
lie sends General Poor, with the New Hampshire troops from Stirling's 
positioT), round upon the left, to be ready to begin the attack at daylight. 

The troops eat their supper without leaving their ranks, and lie u|K>n 
their arms. Washington issues his final orders, wraps himself in his cloak, 
and lies down with them. 

Midnight. The British are astir. They, too, have been lying upon 
their arms. Silently they rise and move away, regiment by regiment, 
battery after battery, the pickets going last: all so quietly and secretly, 
that General Poor's pickets hear nothing of the departure. 

Day breaks, and General Poor is ready to begin the attack ; but there 
is no one to be attacked — none but the wounded and the dead ; for Clin- 
ton has fled, and is on his march to Middletown, leaving all his wounded 
behind liim. He is too far away to be overtaken. He has lost nearly 
one thousand in killed, wounded, and prisonei^s, w^hile Washington has lost 
less than three hundred. So Washington brought victory out of defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AFFAIRS IN RHODE ISLAND. 

THE British were in possession of the town of Newport, in Rhode IsU 
and. General Prescott, who had succeeded Earl Percy, was in com- 
mand in the summer of 1777. He was proud, haughty, and a tymnt. He 
arrested many of the citizens, threw them into prison, and kept them there 
month after month, preferring no charges against them. 

When walking the streets, if he saw two or three citizens talking to- 
gether, he would shout, " Disperse, you damned rebels !" 

Every man was expected to take off his hat to him. One evening as he 
was riding out to his quarters, he overtook a Quaker, who walked along 
minding his own business, taking no notice of the ruffian general, who 
rode his hoi'se against the inoffensive man, pinned him against the wall, 
knocked off his hat, and told his guard to arrest him. 

He gave splendid parties, and lived like a nabob, plundering the poor, 
defenseless people, and cultivating the friendship of the rich Tories. 

There was a brave, cool-headed man in Providence, Colonel William 
Barton, who resolved to capture the tyrant. Colonel Barton received in- 
formation that Prescott had taken Mr. Overing's house for his head-quar- 
ters. Mr. Overing lived al)Out midway the island, five miles from New- 
port, the house overlooking the blue waters of Narraganset Bay. It was 
a large, old-fashioned, two-storied house, with a ganibreled roof, and trees 
aroand it, nearly a mile from the water. 

Colonel Barton and John Hunt, a soldier in Colonel Elliot's company 
of artillery, talked over the expedition. John was born near Mr. Over- 
ing's house, and knew every room in it, and the grounds around, and 
where would be the best place to make a landing. 

Colonel Barton selected Captain Eleazer Adams, Lieutenant Andi'ew 
Stanton, Lieutenant Jolii! Wilcox, and Lieutenant Samuel Potter, men as 
cool and courageous as himself, to be his officers. He selected Joshua 
Babcock and Samuel Phillips as sergeants, and thirty-four men, every one 
accustomed to rowing, all brave men, and ready to follow their leader any- 
where without asking any questions. 
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It was pftst nine o'clock, on the iiight of July 10th, 1777, when Col- 
Bnel Barton started from Warwick Point, on the west shore of Karra- 
ganset Bay, with six boats. Their oare 
were muffled. The men rowed in si- 
lence. It was a long pull down past 
Prudence Island and over to the other . 
shore; but the strong -armed rowers 
sent the boats swiftly through tlie wa- 
ter. Thei-e were three British frigates 
at anchor which they must pass, and 
the frigates had guard-boats liere and 
there, which must be avoided. They 
heai-d the aiiips' bells strike the hour of 
midnight as tliey glided past the frig- 
ates, 

John Hunt knew the best place for 
a landing — a little cove sheltered by 

trees. Silently the boats came to the colosbl babton. 

shore, and silently the men laid down their oara and stepped upon the 
beach. They were divided into parties, one to keep the boats, the others 
to approach the house from different dii-eetions. Eacli man knows what 
he is to do. Up a sheltered mvine tliey move, Sonth of them, not a 
hundred rods distant, are tho head-quarters of the cavalry, and north of 
them, not more tlian eighty rods, are the head-quarters of the guai'd; and 
these brave men are slipping in between, to seize a general and carry him 
away ! It is a bold undertaking. Half of the party moves towai-d the 
hiiuse under cover of a piece of woods; the other crosses a Imrley - field 
into the road, and approaches tlie front of the house, where a sentinel is 
pacing his beat. John Ilnnt and Colonel Barton are in advance, and 
riglit behind are the true men, ready to act their jiait. 

" Who comes there ?" 

No answer. 

" Who comes there ? Advance, and give the countersign." 

"We have no countersign. Have yon seen any deserters?" 

The answer quiets the sentinel's fears, and in an instant he is a prison- 
er, disarmed, and a pistol at his face. 

'* Make tlie least noise, and you are a dead man." 

Quickly the door is 0])encd. Major Barriiigton, Prescott's aid, hears 
men tramping through the hatl and ascending the stairs. Ho springs to a 
window, and leaps to tlie gi-ound, but only to find himself a prisoner. 
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General Prescott heai-e tlie disturbance, sits up in bed, wondering what 
is going on. The door of his room opens, and Colonel Barton and hU 
men rush in. The caiidle-ligiit falls upon the frightened Briton. 

" You are my prisoner, sir. Come in silence, as yon value your life." 

"Will you not let me dress?" 

"No titire for tliat. Put on your cloak," 

Gener-al Prescott's cloak is thrown over his shoulders, one of the party 
gathei'S up his breeches and stockings, and they descend tlie stairs. Two 




men lock arms with him, and at a quick 
stop iho prisodfrs are bonic to llie boats. 
Silently the boats move away past the frigates and giiai-d- boats. The 
rowers could hear a commotion on shore — drums beating, guns firing, 
rockets shooting upward; but their arms were strong, tlie night was dark, 
and before daylight the boats were at tlie Warwick landing. 

" You have made a bold push," says Prescott, now that he was per 
mitted to speak. 
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" And iiave been fortunate," is Barton's quiet reply. 
Morning dawned, and there was a commotion. A coach drove into 
town, in which were seated Colonel Elliot (who owned it). Colonel Barton, 
and the hated British general and his major, guarded by Colonel Barton's 
soldiers. . Everj body rushed into the street to see the crest-fallen prison- 
ers, rejoicing at the capture of the hated tyi-ant. 

Prescott was sent to General Wasliington, then on the Hudson. He 
passed through Lebanon, Connecticut, and the party guarding him stopped 
at Captain Alden's tavern for dinuer. Among otlier dishes on the table 
was one of succotash — boiled beans and corn. Prescott never liad seen 
any such food, and did not know how delicious it was; for corn in En- 
gland is only fed to hogs, and beans to sheep. Ue tlirew 
the dish upon tlie floor. 

"Do you give me pigs* feed?" ho said, in a rage. 

That roused Captain Alden, wlio got his horse -whip, 

Kid gave tlie haughty fellow a terrible whipping, and 

taught him a lesson which he rememhei'ed, 

for he was very careful not to throw any 

more dishes upon tlie floor. 

In May, 1778, General Pigot, who was 
in command of the Entish in Kewpoi-t, 
sent Lieutenant-colonel Caitiphell, with six 
hundred men, to bum some boats which 
the Americans were building at Warren, 
Tlicy sailed on a frigate and in boats. At 
daylight the people in Warren were astonished to find an aniiy marehing 
into town with drinns beating and (kiIoi-s Hying. The British burned the 
boats and the meeting - house, entered the houses, captured the citizens, 
and mai-ched on to Bristol, burned twenty houses there, snatched i-ings 
from the tiiigere of the women, stole their silver shoe-buckles, pillaged the 
houses, and started back. 

Word was sent to Providence of what was going on. Colonel Barton 
started, with twenty men, on lioi'seback. The fanners in the surrounding 
towns joined him. They imme upon the British at Bi-istol Ferry, and bold- 
ly attacked them. Colonel Barton and four of his men were wounded, but 
several of the British fell before they reached their lioats. 

On the retreat through Warren, a drummer with a big base-drum fell 
behind. Some women, seeing that there were no troops near, seized what- 
ever they could lay their hands on for weapons — b^'ooms, sliovels, and tonga 
— ran out. and surrounded him. 
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" Yoli are oiir prisoner" they shouted. 

" I am not sorry to be captured, for I am very tired," said the drunt 
mer, giving himself up. 

In July, 1778, a large number of vessels arrived from England with 
troops. It was gupposed that the British intended to attack Providence 
and march to Boston. General Pigot had seven thousand men ; while 
General Sullivan, wlio was at Providence, had only sixteen hundred. 




Bfit the 20th o£ June was a joyfnl day tn the Americans, for twelve 
French line-of-battle ships and fonr frigates sailed into Narraganset Bay. 
It was the fleet of Count IJ'Estaing^thc first French fleet to arrive on the 
coast to aid the Americans. 

There was gi-eat consternation among the British at Newport. Three 
Britisli vessels over in the East Bay were at once blown up. and four frig- 
ates and a corvette were run ashore and bnnied in Newport Harbor — the 
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Cei-berua, twenty-eight gniiB ; Falcon, sixteen ; Lark, thirty-two ; Orpheus, 
thirty-two; Juno, thirty-two; Orand Duke, forty; Flora, thirty-two — in 
all, the veseels carried two hundred and twelve giinB. This was a sad loss 
to tlie Britisii, but it was better to destroy them than to have them fall 
into the hands of the French, 

General Sullivan was in com- 
mand at Providence. The militia 
flocked in from Maesachusetts and 
New Hampshire, as well as from 
Kb ode Island. Generals Greene 
and Idfayette came with gome of 
the Continental troops. Elijah Pa- 
yor came : lie was a major now. 

On tliti 9th of August, General 
Sullivan crossed the narrow strait 
at tlie north end of lihode Island 
with about eight thousand men. At 
the same time, D'Estaing landed 
twenty-five hundred troops on the 
island of Canonicut, in the harbor. 
But that very afternoon another 
fleet appeared in sight — thirteen 
line - of - battle ships and twenty- 
three others — Lord Howe's fleet 
from New York. The French 
troops were re - (embarked, and 
D'Estaing sailed down the bay to 
meet Ilowe in the ojien ocean. 

The wind was east, thick clonds 
rolling in from the sea, the wind 
blowing a gale, and the rocky shores 
white with surf; but the fleets en- 
gaged. The French captured the 
Senegal, frigate, and a bomb-ves- 
sel ; but D'Estaing's own vessel, the Zanffuedoo, had its masts and spars 
badly splintered. A storm came on, and the admirals, instead of send- 
ing each other to the bottom, had quite enough to attend to in manag- 
ing the vessels. 

For two days and nights the storm raged. The troops suffered severe- 
ly. They had no shelter except the fences and walls. They were wet 
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through, their provisions were spoiled, their powder damaged. Fair weath- 
er came, but the French fleet, instead of returning to Newport, sailed for 
Boston. 

A grand opportunity was lost. Had the French fleet remained in the 
harbor, and the French troops co-operated with the Americans, with the 
fleet to help, the British lines could have been carried, and the army capt- 
ured ; but now the Americans must retreat. 

On the night of the 28th of August the army fell back twelve miles 
to Butts's Hill, at the north end of the island. Elijah flavor rode here and 
there to see where the troops could be advantageously placed, and fortifi- 
cations erected to cover the retreat. He saw that there were two roads — 
one over on the east side, and one near tlie west side of the island. He 
was quite sure that the British would advance up both roads in pursuit, 
and they did. 

At daylight there was a commotion in the British camp. Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell and the Twenty-second regiment marched in haste up the 
east road about five miles, and came to a cross-road which ran up the 
hill toward the west past Mr. Gibbs's house. A part of the regiment 
went up the cross-road, little thinking that there was a regiment of Amer- 
cans lying in wait for them behind Mr. Gibbs's stone wall, and that Col- 
onel Laurens, Colonel Fleury, and Major Talbot, with the rear-guard of 
the Americans, were holding the roads ; but suddenly there was a flash- 
ing of guns, and nearly half of the Twenty -second regiment went down 
before the murderous tire. Two Hessian regiments came to the support 
of Lieutenant -colonel Campbell, but before they arrived the rear-guard 
was retreating to the main army, near Butts's Hill. 

The British followed, and by noon the whole army was drawn up in 
line of battle on Quaker Hill and Anthony's Hill, about a mile from* 
Butts's, while the fleet sailed up the bay to throw shot and shells into the 
American camp. 

General Greene was in command of the right wing of the Americans. 
He had Glover's, Vamum's, Cornell's, and Colonel Christopher Greene's 
brigade. It was the same Colonel Greene who commanded at Red Bank, 
and defeated Count Donop. General Greene posted his men in the woods 
between Anthony's and Butts's Hill, and waited for the British. 

It is nearly two o'clock in the afternoon when the Hessians descend 
the slope of Anthony's Hill and approach Greene's line. They are con-' 
fident of driving the Yankees; but suddenly the woods blaze with mus- 
ketry, and the advancing line is tlirown into confusion. The Hessians fire 
a few volleys, but are driren. 
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a, Autbiiny'B H11L b, Quaker Ulll. 

Tlie day is very warm, and the Hessians in the oi>en field suffer from 
the heat and the terrible fiie ponred npon them, while the Americans in 
tlte shade suffer very little. Though tlie ships are seadiug broadsides into 
the woods, few are killed or wounded. 

The British are mady at last for a grand attack. General Pigot sends 
a large force to drive Greene from his position, and the battle begins in 
earnest. The ti-oops approach the woods and open fire. The British ar- 
tillery on the hill are throwing shot and shell upon Butts's Hill, and the 
American cannon there are replying. The ships fire broadsides; but 
General Sullivan has sent some heavy guns down to the water's edge, 
and the Americans train these guns so correctly that tlic shot take effect 
upon the vessels, which very soon cut their cables, and sail away from the 
destructive fire. 

General Sullivan sees that Pigot is massing nearly all of his troope in 
front of Greene, and sends out a party to attack Pigot's right wing; and 




[The Tiew !■ t>k«n (Tom tha Amerlun tnlrenchiiHiitii on Bnlli'a nil). The wlndinllt la nn QDiker HilL 
The hli: M the right la Autfaonr'a. The Bridab arllllarj flred n-ooi both hilla. SnIUno raplled troni the 
ditch Id tha toregnKind. The battle wsi down b; tha third renca, al the lea hand of the Tiew. A imall 
brook winda aJouK near the ftnce. and 1l the rarlne ••< a bellorwiKnle, whan Oreaoa poeted bla ineii.1 
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tlie militia attack with siicli vigor that Pigot does not dare to weaken his 
right wing to strengthen his left. 

Pigot resolves to make a grand cliarge upon Greene. HiB men ad- 
vance, but are cut down ahnost as rapidly as the British were at Bunker 
Hill. Colonel Christopher Greene's regiment is composed of negroes, 
many of whom have been slaves ; but tliey fight for their liberty now with 
desperation. The British and Hessians approach the woods to drive the 
Americans out with the bayonet, but are unable. The lines waver and 
break, and the Americans rush out, capture a cannon, and return in tri- 
umph to their lines. 

The sun goes down. Two hundred and eleven Americans have been 
killed, wounded, or captured, while the British have lost, including prison- 
ers, one thousand and twenty-three. 




Thus closed one of the best-managed battles of the war. But General 
Sullivan, lliougli he had repulsed the Jiritish, saw that he must retreat to 
the main-land, fur Sir Henry Clinton had arrived witli four thousand men, 
and the ships could come up on both sides and cut off his retreat. Silently 
the treope marched away in the darkness, and before morning the whole 
army was on the maiu-laod. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



AFFAIRS IN SOUTH CAHOLINA. 



SAVANNAH was in ttie hands of tlie Eritisli, and so was the whole 
State of Georgiii. Tlio Tories outnumbered tlie patriots. Sir Henry 
Clinton thought tliat South Caroliua could be made loyal by a vigorous 
campai-fu, and that North Carolina aud Virginia would soon wheel iuto 
line as loyal provinces. The loyal cause was far more hopeful in *.he 
South tlian in the North. To bring bacfe those revolted provinces, ho 
sailed from New York with five thousand men, and a large fleet, under 
Admiral Arbiillmot, to subdue Charlestuu, and anchored at Edisto Inlet, 
south of Charleston, on the lOtli of February, 1780. The times were hard 
in South Carolina. The paper money was of so little value that it took 
seven hundi'cd dollars to buy a pair of ulioes. The people were nearly dis- 
couraged, and the ^mtriotism which 
had flamed so gloriously in '76 was 
dying out. Many of the |>eop!e 
were ready to swear allegiance to 
the king. 

General Lincoln was in com- 
mand at Charleston. When the 
Jlrilish landed, he had only four 
tceu hundred men, and more than 
half of these were from North Car- , 
olina, and their term of enlistment 
was nearly ended. Lincoln did not 
think that he could hold the city ; 
but Clinton staid a' month at Edis- 
to before beginning operations, and 
Lincoln changed his mind and be- 
gan to throw up intrenehments west of the town, for be saw that Clinton 
would be likely to attaek from that direction. The town is situated on a 
tongne of land between the Cooper and Asliley rivere. Ke-enforcements 
10 
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were on their way — seven hundred Virginians, under General Woodford, 
who came to take t]ie place of the Carolina troops. Governor Butledge, 
the State Executive, called upon 
the tiiihtia to turn out; hut few 
came, however, and General Lin- 
cohi could muster only about two 
thousand men. 

On tlie 20th of March, Admiral 
ArhiithnoC got his fleet over the 
bar. He did nut attempt to attack 
Fort Moultrie ; but though the 
guns of the fort iired at the fleet, 
he sailed past it, and anchored 
within cannon - shut of the town. 
General Clinton liad already march- 
ed up the shoi-e, and seized Fort 
Johuson, on the south side of the 
harbor. Fi'om there he marched 
up the south bank of the Ashley. The boats fioin the fleet went up paat 
the town, ferried the troops across tiie river, and on the 1st of April the 
siege began. On the 2d of April, Lord Comwallis arrived from New York 
witli three thousand troops, and the British took possession of tJie country 
east of Cooper River. No fresh provisions could be carried into Charles- 
ton new. All communication with the outside world was cut off. Lin- 
coln thought he couid force his way out through Sir Henry's lines between 
the Cooper and the Ashley, but the people implored him not to abandon 
the city. The American general and the inhabitants agreed ujTOn terms 
of capitulation — to give up the city, if the troops conld be allowed to re- 
tire; but Sir Henry, having got the American fort in his grasp, would not 
accept the terms, and the siege went ou. Day and night bombs were 
bursting and cannon-shot crashing through the town. The Tories in the 
city were doing what they could to help the British. A flag was sent out 
to know what Sir Henry would consent to, and word came back that 
troops, ships, supplies, every thing, must be surrendered without any con- 
ditions. Private property would not be molested, and the prisoners might 
be paroled. General Lincoln would not surrender on such terms, and the 
firing began. All through the day and night of May 10th shells were 
bursting in the town. AVomen and children were killed, and there was no 
place of safety. The fleet came up, and were ready to bombard the town. 
To hold out any longer was useless ; more than that, it would be inhuman; 
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aud on the 12th of May the AinericaiiB marched ont and gave up theii 
arms. Fonr hundred uainion fell into the hands of the British, and two 
thousatid prieonera. Two hundred and ten of the influential citizens sign- 
ed an address of congratulation to Qinton. The Tories cheered, swung 
their hats, and many of them enlisted in the royal service. People from 
the country came in and swore allegiance to tlie king. Sir Henry was 
greatly gratified. In a very short time Carolina, as well as Georgia, would 
be wholly loyal. He divided Ills army — sending Comwallis, with about 
three thousand men, toward North Carolina, and Lieutenant -colonel Con- 
ger, with nearly two thousand, one himdred and fifty miles west to a place 
called " Ninety - six." He sent another detachment from Savannah to 
Augusta. These would overawe the jtatriots, and tlie loyalists would h» 
in power once more. 




There was only one liody of American troops in the State. Colonel 
Abraham Buford had raised four hundred men, and was on his way to 
Charleston with two pieces of artillery when the ci^ capitulated. Hs 
was one hundred and forty miles from Charleston in the north-west, re- 
treating to North Carolina. Sir Henry Clinton had one energetic cavalry 
ofHcer, Colonel Tarleton, a yonng lawyer from Liverpool, twenty-six years 
old, a thick-set, swarthy man, with black ayes, and sullen, revengeful tern- 
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per. Sir Ilenrj dii-ected him to disperse this last remimnt of p£tti-iot sol- 
diers in tlie Soutli. Tarletoii liad eeveii liiiiidrcd men on liorseback — a 
part of them cavalry, and tiic rest mounted infantry. He went like the 
wind, one lumdred and five miles in fifty-five 
hours ; and before Bnford mistrusted tliat the 
Gritisii were near him, found himself sur- 
roii tided. 

Tarleton sent a siimmonB to surrender. 
"Sir," the summons began, "resistance being 
vain, to prevent the effusion of Ituznan blood 
[ make offers wliicli can never bo repeated. 
You arc now almost encotnpassed by (i corps 
of seven liundred treojis on horseback: half 
of that number are infanti-y, with cannon ; 
the rest, cavalry. Earl Cornwallis is like- 
TTise within a short march, with nine British battalions." 

Tliis was a he. Cornwallis was far away, and Tarleton had only about 
fonr himdred men — the other three hundred havinfr been tired out. Col- 
onel Hufoi-d fonsiclered them Immiliating, and would not accept them. 

While the flajj; of truce wa,s raised, while Buford was conferring with 
Tarleton's officers, Tai-lcton was arranging Iiis men. It was a violation of 
all the rules of war^ — an exi)edient which an honorable-minded man would 
have scorned to use. But Tarleton was not an honorable man. Buford's 
men stood at ease, not expecting an attack. The flag of truce went back 
to Tarleton's lines, and a moment later the British cavalry, with drawn 
fiword-s were rushing from all directii>ns ujwn iho Americans. In a mo- 
ment the linos were broken. A few fired their guns, but most of the sol- 
diere threw them down and gave themselves tip as ]>risoncrs. Then began 
the butchery. One hundred and thirteen men killed ontngbt; one hun- 
dred and fifty wounded. Only fifty-three were spared. 

Tarleton made no effort to I'cstrain his nipii. lie saw the defenseless 
men cut down by his savage soldiers, and murdered in cold blot>d. Bu- 
foi'd aTid a few otliers escaped. The British loss was only five killed, and 
fifteen wounded. 

Tai'letdu left the wounded lying npon the field of slaughter, and, with 
his prisoners and the two captured caimon aud wagons, marched back to 
General Ooniwallis, who wrote an account of the achievement to Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton. "I can only add," he said, "the highest enconiums on tlie 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton. It will give me the most sensible 
satisfaction to hear that vonr excellency has been able to obtain for him 
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Bome diatingiiielied mark of liis majesty's favor." The favor of the king 
for butchering tliree himdred men who liad thrown down their arms! 

General Clinton, Lord Cornwallis, and Colonel Tarleton perhaps 
thonglit that such a massacre would intimidate the people, and make 
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tbein loving Bubjecte of the king; but it had juBt the oppoBite efFect. The 
patriots on their farms among the Carolina bills were more determined 
than ever to resist the Britisli. 

Not far from the place of the massacre was a school, kept by Mr. 
Humphries. One of the boys attending school and studying I^tin was 
named Andrew Jackson, thirteen years old. His older brother had been 
killed at Stono Inlet, near Charleston, by the British. Andrew was not at 
all awed by the slaughter of Biiford's men, nor were the settlers, who form- 
ed themselves into a company as soon as Tarleton departed, and Andrew 




was one of the nnmber. A few weeks later a imrly of British came back 
to Waxliaw, where Andrew lived, to plimder the inhabitants. The com- 
pany assembled at the nieeting-hoiise, and the British attacked tliem. An- 
drew and another brother escaped ; but the next day the Toiise told the 
British wliei'c they were seci-eted, and they were captured. 

Andrew was placed nnder guard. One of the British ofBcere came 
ap to him. " Here, sir, clean my boots I" lie said, imperioiiely. 

"I am a prisoner of war, sir, and I look for such treatment as 1 am 
entitled to," said Andrew. 

Out came the ruffian's sword. A blow was aimed at xYndrew's head. 
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^e boj threw up his left &rin to wai-d it off, and tlie bright blade came 
down npoii the arm, cleaving the fleeh to the bone. His brother also wu 
wounded in the liead, 
becanBe he would not 
do the bidding of the 
brutal fellows. Not sat- 
isfied with this, they were 
thrtist into jail. No sur- 
geon came to dress their 
wounds, Tlie older brotli- 
er, Kobert, sooti sickened 
and died, and Andrew was 
left alone in the world. 
He was exchanged a few 
days later. He paid tlie 
British off in 1S15, at 
New Orleans, when com- 
mander of the American army. From the little old tinnble-duwn house 
in which lie was born at Waxhaw, he marched on tliiongh life to be Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

When General Washington discovered, in May, that Sir Plenry Clinton 
had sailed southward, he sent Baron De Kalb, witli General Smallwood 
and fourteen hundred troops fjom Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, south. 
Tliej- started from Morriatown, New Yitrk, on the 14th of April. A long 
and weary march was before the. troops. 

It was the Cth of July when they reach- 
ed llillBhornugh, in Xortli Oafoiiua. Tlie 
news of the fall of (.'harleston and the 
massacre at Waxhaw reached General 
WasliiTigton, and he saw that De Kalb, 
though a brave officer, was not the man to 
organize an army hi the South, and Gen- 
eral Gates wjui appointed commander of 
the Southern department. 

It was a hard task that Gates had be- 
fore him. A majoiity of the people in 
South Carolina were Tories. The patriots 
were crushed out. There was no public spirit. It was the hot season 
of the year. Loyalists swaimed, ready to give information fo Cornwallis 
and withhold it from Gates, to send him on a false scent, or betray him 
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St every opportunity. He had no money and few supplies. 13ut tliere 
were patiiots in Xoi-tli Carolina who liad turned out under General Caa- 
well. The pittriots in Sontli Caro- 
lina were not ali dead. Colonel 
Sumter had raided a few hundred 
men, and was Imrassing the British 
wlierever he tunld get a ehance, wit- 
ting off tlieir Bupjiliea, capturing a 
few pi'isoners here iind a few inoi'e 
tliere. Cornwallis learned that 
Gates was approaching, and hasten- 
ed friiui Cliarleston to Catnden, one 
hundred miles north-west. General 
, (iates sent a part of his little foi-oe 
to Colonel Sumter, who was farther 
Biiutli, and marched with the rest 
toward Camden, where twenty- five 
huiuiied Uritish and Tories had 
General Stevens, witli seven hundred 
Virginia inilitiii, joined (ieneral (Jates. 

The .^mericim army was at Rugcley's Mills, thirteen miles north of 
Camden, (iates intended to make ii night nnircli and surprise Cornwal- 
lis. Colonel Annand, witli some cavaliy, Ivd the column, followed l>y 
the Maryland and Delaware brigades, under Colonel Snialhvood and Gen- 
eral Gist. This division was under I)e Kalh. Tlien came tlie North Car- 
olina militia, under General ('aswell, and the Virginians, under General 
Stevens. It was ten o'clock wlieii the coliiinn started. There were about ' 
four thousand in all. 

One day a strange cavalcade c 
men on horsehach, in a gieat variety 
of costumes, aomo in iinifonn, some 
in citizen's dross, some in doer-skins — 
white men and negroes — but all had 
rifles. Their leader wa?; Francis Mar- 
ion, a In-ave, keen -eyed, active man, 
who, with his few men, was a con- 
stant thorn to Cornwallis, cutting 
his supplies, pouncing upon hie scout- 
nig ]>arties, here one day, somewhere else to-morrow, hiding in swamps, 
eluding the Britisn, riding a hundred miles, and striking a blow and dis- 



j into Gates's camp — twenty or thirty 
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appearing before Coniwallis could overtake liim. People called him the 
"Swamp Fox." 

Marion was a partisan leader, but Gates did not have a high opiition 
of partisans, and took no pains to cultivate Marion's friendship, and bo de* 
prived himself of a valuable ally. 




Coniwallis, in Camden, lias conceived the idea of making a night 
larcli and surprising General Gates. His officers know the coiintrj; 
10* 
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they say that Gates is in a weak position at Rugele/s Bridge. The Tories 
will guide and aid him. 

At the saiue time that Gates begins to move, Comwallis ie also on the 
march. Silently, through the darkness, the two armies approach each 
other along the road parallel to the Wateree River, and aboat two milee 
east of it. 

It is two o'clock in the morning. The American cavalry cross Graney 
Quarter Creek, a little stream running into the Wateree. They ascend 
the hill south of it, and march past a clearing. The road is sandy. The 
column is winding through the woods. The road passes between two 
swamps, and just south of the swampti is another little stream, Sander's 
Creek. The British colunin has crossed Sander's Creek, and is between 
the swamps. 

Tiie two armies are face to face. Both are surprised. There is a quick 
flaeiiiog of muskets. Some of Armand's troops are killed at the first fire, 




and the othei'S fall back, throwing the column into confusion. Colonel 
Porterfield, a brave officer, who has commanded one of tlie Hanking par- 
ties in the march, falls mortally wounded. Colonel Armstrong, command- 
ing the right flank, rallies his men, pours a volley into the British Hues, 
and botJi armies come to a stand-still. 

General Gates is surprised, so is Cornwallis; but CornwalHs sees that 
he lias ail advantageous position. There is a swamp east of him, a swamp 
west of him. Gates can not flank him on either side. He can form bis 
men in a line between the swamps and win a victory. 

Gates does not know tlie ground. It is dark. The men see nothing of 
the enemy. He calls a council of his officers. "Gentlemen, you know 
the ground better than I do. What are your opinions?" he asked. 

The officers did not know the ground. 

" It is too late to i-etreat," says General Stevens. 
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"Then nothing more la to be aaid Gentlemen will please take their 
poeta," Gates replies 

It ia a simple matter for ComwalliB to form his men He has only to 
parade them across the road, and ont in the woods on either side Oeoir 
eral Webster commands on the east side, and Lord Eawdin on the west 

' General Gates places the Second Maryland brigade and the Delawate 
troops west of tlie road, 
nnder General Gist The 
North Carolina militia, 
nnder General Caswell, 
are posted in the centre 
The Vit^inians, under 
' General Stevens, are sent 
east of the road, and the 
First Marjland brigade, 
tinder Sin all wood is 
placed in the rear on the 
east side of the road 

The artillery of botli 
armies is placed in the 
centre. All of this is 
done in the darkness 
Day dawns The Ainer 
lean artillery opens Gen 
eral Stevens s men nev 
er have been nnder tire 
They do not know what a 
battle is. They advance 
boldly to attack the Bnt 
ish regulars who ha\e 
been in many engage- 
ments. They will dn%e the Biitish with their bayonets Bnt snddenly 
the British, under Webster, are in motion toward tlie Virginians, who fire 
one ToUey, then turn and flee, panic-strieken, from the field, many throwing 
away their guns. 

A moment later, all the North Carolina militia, under Caswell, excqit 
Dixon's I'egiment, do tlie same. The whole of Gates's left wing has given 
way : only the Continental troops and Dixon's right are left to oppose 
Comwallis, Tlie two armies are about equal in number now; bat Com- 
wallis has all the advantage of position. 
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Lord Rawdon advances upon the Americans, who receive his fire and 
return it. Tlie American artillery (four pieces) pours grai)e and canister 
into the British ranks, and makes fearful havoc. The Marylandere charge 
upon the British and throw them into confusion. Some of the Britisiifle© 
Oh! if the militia Iiad only stood their ground, they would have driven the 
British pell-mell down the road, and across Sander's Creek to Camden. 
Smallwood advances with his brigade to take the place of the fugitives. 
He is too late. His troops are too few, and General Webster, with the 
whole right wing of the British, closes in upon him, and gains his flank. 
The battle rages from swamp to swamp. In the centre, on both sides, the 
artillery is flaming. 

No order comes from Gates to De Kalb. But an opportunity has 
come. Things are favorable for a charge. 

" Forward ! forward !" The order runs along the line. The troops 
under Gist advance, pour in a volley, and make terrible havoc in the Brit- 
ish ranks. The Britisli are driven, and fifty prisoners taken. Cornwallis 
rallies his men, and hurls his whole force upon the Marylandera. The line 
that has stood so firmly, the men who have fought so nobly, are cut down 
in an instant. The day is lost. The artillery-horses are shot, the gunners 
bayoneted. The Americans flee — some across the swamp, others down the 
road, others through tlie woods. The British cavalry, under the blood- 
thirsty and implacable Tarleton, ride over the fugitives, trampling them 
down, slashing their heads open, showing no mercy. Once more it is a 
massacre. The brave De Kalb falls, pierced by eleven bayonet-wounds. 
The Delaware rei^iment is annihilated; more than a third of the Ameri- 
cans are slaughtered, after giving themselves up as prisoners. Seven hun- 
dred are killed, wounded, or caj)tured. The British loss was nearly five 
hundred. All the baggage, two hundred wagons, and eight cannon fell 
into Comwallis's hands. The Tories, seeing that the patriots are defeated, 
inhumanly murder the fugitives who ask for food at tlieir dooi*s. 

Tarletcn went in pursuit of Sumter, who was on the west side of the 
Wateree, surprised him, massacred nearly two linndred men, took a large 
number of prisonei*s, and scattered the whole of Sumter's foice. 

Just before the battle at Camden, General Gates was so sure of vic- 
tory that he sent General Marion with his followers to destrov all the 
boats on the rivers between Camden and Charleston, in order to prevent 
Cornwallis's retreat. Marion was at work destroying the boats, when a 
negro brought him word that Gates was defeated, De Kalb killed, and the 
whole army routed, and that a party of British were coming to capture 
him, and near at hand. In a moment Marion and his men were dashing 
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through tlie woods to a swamp not far from Nelaon'a Ferr;, wbere he oon- 
oealed hie men. They were but thirty. 

Marion's scouts were on the lookout One came riding ]d, saying thit 
A party of British, wii:h ttie prisoners captured at Camden, had aCarted for 
Charleston. 

"Uow many prisonere are tliere?" Marion asked. 

" About two hundred," 

" How large is the guard V 

" We counted ninety." 

** Ninety I These wo must have," said Marion. 




Tlirough the day Marion remains in the swamp. Uis men rest beneadl 
the leafy shade of the oaks. Long trails of moss hang pendent from tha 
trees, waving in the summer breeze. So deep the shade, that at midday 
there ia only twilight where the brave men lie concealed. At night, no 
one could find them there. 

The sun goes down. Their horses are fresh. The thirty will follow 
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their beloved commander wherever he may lead. Oat from the gloomy 
depths of the Bviramp they ride to the open ground, and, like the wind, 
they dash aviray, and reach the Wateree River, where the ferry-man in- 
forms him that he has just set the prisoners on the other side of the 
stream. The ferry -man is a Tory, and does not know that it is Marion 
whom he is paddling across. 

The British, with the prisoners, have halted for the night at the Blue 
Tavern. No pickets are out. The British officer in command of the party 
has no thougnt of a surprise, for the Americans have been utterly routed 
at Camden. Like a tliunder-bolt, the thirty fall upon the guard. In a 
moment, they are captured, all the guns of the British stacked in the yard 
before the tavern seized, and the prisoners released. The British officer 
in charge climbed up a chimney, thinking thus to hide ; but he was quick- 
ly pulled out, well covered with soot. Thus, without losing a man, the 
^8wamp Fox,^ whom Gkttes had looked down upon, released all the pris- 
oners, and captured ninety British. 
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CHAPTER XXTIL 
WEST POINT. 

AFTER the capture of Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the Hud- 
son, in September, 1777, when Burgoyne wae at Saratoga, General 
Waehington and Congress eaw the necessity of having a strong fort erect- 
ed farther up the river at West Point, to protect the ferrying of troops and 
enppliee between New England and the other colonies. Katiire had made 
it so strong a place that it was not difficult to build a fortress which the 
wliole British army could not capture. 

The young officer from Poland wlio had planned the intrench ments at 
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Stillwater — Thaddcue Kosciiiszko — was employed to plan the iiitreiich- 
mtnts, and Captain Elijah Favtir was directed tii aid him. They began 
work oil the :20th of JIarcli, 177S, staking out the lines, and setting a large 
number of stjldiers at work. Tlie walls were of earth and logs, fourteen 
feet high, and t\^■enty-OIle wide at the base. It was eighteen hundred feet 
around the main work. There were bastions and ditches, and it liad many 
angles. It could bo approached from one side only — that toward the riv- 
er; and for a defense there, tliey erected a strong oak palisade — drivings 
the logs into the earth, and bolting them togetlier at the top. One hun- 
di'ed guns of all kinds were placed in the main fort and the Burrouuding 
works. 

To make it impossible for the British ships to get ]j!i8t it at night, it 
was decided to have a great iron chain stretched acrass the river jnat 
above the fort The links were large, and the whole chain weighed one 
hundred and eighty tons. The soldiers floated great pine-logs down the 
river, and laid them side by side, to bnoy the chain; fastened it to the logs 
with iron staples, and bolted each end to the ledges on tlie shoi-es. The 
fort was so strong, and was so conveniently situated, that Genei-al Wash- 
ington had his siii)plias of powder stored there. 




While the fort was building, Elijah had his head-tinartere at a houBO 
owned by Mr. Beverly Robinson, on the east side of the river, and two 
miles down stream. It was a delightful place, close by the river, with a 
piazsa on the south aide, and surrounded by apple, plum, and cherry trees. 
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Mr. Robiitson was a Tory, and liad fled to New York, and had been com- 
tniseioned n uoloncl in the British eervice. Mr. Robinson's sister was Mary 
Pliillipse, tlic yonng lady to whom, 
in 1756, General Washington paid 
liis addi'esBes, but who )iad married 
Geiiei-al Washington's old compan- 
' -^ ion in arms. Major Moiris, 
^' After the Rritish evacuated Phila- 

delphia, General Arnold was sent by 
General Washington to take posses- 
sion of that city. lie lived in fine 
stylo, gave good diiinei-s, and spent 
more money than he i-eueived. He 
was forty years old, and a bache- 
lor ; but he saw a girl who charmed 
Mm — Mai;garet Shippen, youngest 
daughter of Judge Shippen, who was 
only eighteen. Hie love was reciprocated, and slie became Mrs. Arnold. 

General Arnold was in debt, and men who are hard pressed for mon- 
ey not unfrcqnently do that which is not lawful. He was in command^ 
and a military comniander in time of war has great power. He op- 
preiwed the citizens, used the army teams for his own i 
s{icculation^, hut lived in great style, 
and instead of diminiBhtng hi;; debts, 
became more deeply involved. The 
people of Fhi'adelphia were offend- 
ed at his exactions, and the Piesi- 
dunt and Conncil <if the Stale pre- 
ferred <;harges against him to Con- 
gress, and a conrt-niartial was order- 
ed to investigate tliem. 

General Arnold had sjwnt money 
in Canada, and he sent a bill to Con- 
gress, claiming tiiat a large amount 
was due him. Cougrefts did not 
think that he was entitled to what 
he claimed, and Arnold resigned his 
commission. He was angry that a 
court should be called to investigate 
the charges against him. 
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General Arnold's young wife held in kindly remembrance one of tha 
young British officers, who, by his wit, his genial nature, his poetical tal- 
ents, his ability to paint pictures and make uff-hand sketches, had made 
the winter so agreeable — Major John Andi-^ — and who was now with 
Sir Henry Clinton in New York— his quarters at Mr. Kip's honse, on the 
shore of the East River. Friendly letters passed between them. One day, 
among other letters received by Sir Henry Clinton by flag of truce from 
the American lines, was one from Philadelphia. The writer did not give 
hie full name, but signed himself Giistavus. He stated that he was a per- 
son of importance in the 
American service, but he 
was dissatisfied with what 
Congi-ess was doing. He 
did not like the alliam;e 
with France, and he was 
ready to leave the Ameri- 
cans and become loyal, if 
he could be assured of the 
safety of his person, and 
be indcmnifled for the loss 
of his property. Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton was quite will- 
ing to tind out who this 
jiei'soii of some conse- 
quence might be. 

" You will please an- 
swer that under a dia- 
guisfd hand and an as- 
sumed name," were his in- 
^^ . structioiis to his adjutant- 
^neral, Major John An- 
dre; and the major wretc a reply, inviting further correspondence, and 
signed the letter Jolui Anderson — John AiidrCs own; and so it came 
about that, duriii}^ the winter of 1779 -'SO, there was a correspondence 
between Mr. Gnstavus, of Philadelphia, and John Andei-son, merchant, 
of New York. 

Sir lleiu'v Clinton had a suspicion that Mr. Gnstavus was General 
Arnold, for the court which had investigated the charges against Arnold 
had condemned liim to be reprimanded for oppressing the people of Phil- 
adelphia, and other in-cgularities. Arnold exi>ected to be triumphantly 
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I'indicated, and it was terribly galling to his proud spirit to be conducted 
into the presence of General Washington and receive a reprimand. He 
bore it with becoming acquiescence, however, and renewed his profes- 
sions of loyalty to the patriot cause. He would still serve his country. 
Little does General Washington know of the thoughts that are coursing 
through tlie brain of General Arnold as he stands before the commander • 
in-chief and the officers of the court 

**One may ^mile, and smile, and be a villain." 

What he is thinking of we shall perhaps see by-and-by. 

Months pass. Summer comes. General Arnold is a patriot. He has 
not allowed the rejection of his claim by Congress, nor the finding of 
the court-martial, to dampen his ardor for his country. The time has 
come for active operations; hut his wound received at Saratoga will not 
permit him to ride horseback. He would like to be reinstated in com- 
mand as major-general. He could command at West Point. General 
Washington would like to have him command the right wing of the army, 
but General Arnold declines the honor on account of his wound, and so 
is appointed to command the impregnable and all - important fortresG at 
West Point, where all the powder is stored — the stronghold protecting the 
Hudson, and which the whole British army can not capture. 

Sir Henry Clinton was still re(ieiving lettei's from Mr. Gustavus, who 
was no longer in Philadelphia, but somewhere up the Hudson. Mr. Gus- 
tavus was in the mercantile line. He had something to sell, and wrote 
about tobacco and dry goods. His letters were addressed to "Mr. John 
Anderson, Merchant, to the care of James Osbenie, to be left at the Rev- 
erend Mr. Odell's, New York." 

. Mr. Gustavus was a man of consequence now. He had something be- 
sides his influence to sell. He could turn over a fortress, with one hun- 
dred cannon, ])owdcr, balls, provisions ; and, with the fortress, he could sell 
an army, a nation. 

On the 31st of August, a boat sailed down the Hudson, with a white 
iiag fluttering in the breeze. There was a gentleman on board the boat 
bv the name of Heron, a member of the Connecticut Lefijislature. He 
carried a package of letters, and among them one for John Andereon, mer- 
chant. Mr. Heron did not know who wrote it, nor what was in it; but 
Mr. Heron had a talk with Sir Henry Clinton, and informed him that l>o, 
though a member of the Connecticut Legislature, was dissatisfied with 
Congi^ess, and that the rebellion would soon come to an end through its 
weakness. 
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On that same day, in the afternoon, a ship sailed down the Narrows 
for England, with Colonel Dalrj'ntple on board, and other officere of the 
English army. They carried information too important to be put on pa^ 
per, which they would whisper in private to Lord North, and be taken by 
him into the royal closet, where they would whisper it to the king, that a 
British fleet would go up tlie Hudson with troops, and captura West PoinL 
, A plan was being arranged 
under which it would im- 
mediately fall into the 
hands of the British. Be- 
fore Washington was aware 
of it, the rebellion would 
be crushed, and Washing- 
tou's army scattered to the 
winds, or else captured, and 
the French also. 

The ship arrived in En- 
gland, and a day or two 
later it was known in Lon- 
don that the rebellion was 
soon to receive its finishing 
blow. 

Mr. Gustavus, up the 
Hudson, was ready to do 
some trading with Mr. John 
Anderson, merchant, of 
New York. Thus far they 
had oiri-ied on the negotia- 
tions about tobacco and dry 
goods by correspondence, 
hut it was desirable to have 
a private interview. Mr. Gustavus was living with a young and beautiful 
wife and their young babe, in Colonel Beverly Robinson's house, nestled 
on the east bank of the Hudson, just below West Point. Colonel Bev- 
erly Robinson was a loyal subject of the king, holding a commission, and 
knew Mr. Gustavus jjersonally, and was selected to arrange a meeting. 

Colonel Sheldon, commanding the cavalry in Westchester County, re* 
ceived a letter from New York written by John Andersoni 

" Sew Tork, Seplember 7tb, 1780. 
I told my name is made known to you, and that I maj 




" SiK,— I 8 
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hope your indulgence in permitting me to go out with a flag, which will 
be sent to Dobbs's Ferry, Sunday 
next, the 11th, at 12 o'clock, when 
I shall be happy to meet Mr. G . 

"JOHM A2a>£BeON." 

Colonel Sheldon never had 
heard of John Anderson, and did 
not quite know what to make of it. 
He sent the letter to General Ar- 
nold. 

" If a man by the nairie of John 
Anderson eoines to the lines, send 
me woi-d by express, and bring him 
to liead-qnarters," were Arnold's in- 
structions. 

Sunday came. There was to be a meeting on thi^ day on the east 
ehor^ of the Hudson, near Dobbs'e Ferry, No church bell wonld ring, 
thero would be no crowd of worshipers, no preaching or praying, no min- 
ister; but Mr. Gustaviis would meet Mr. Jolm Anderson and talk over a 
httle trade they had in hand. 

On Saturday night General Aniold went down the river from Robin- 
son's house, and spent the night at the houec of Mr. Joshua Smitli, at 
Long Clove, two miles above Haverstraw. He intended to cross to the 
east side of the river in the morning, to the neutral ground, between the 
outposts of his own lines and those of Sir Henry Clinton. Possibly he 
would meet somebody from New York there. He had heard that Mr. 
John Anderson, merchant, of New York, was to be there on Sunday morn- 
ing. Mr. Andei-Bon and Colonel Kobinsoii went up the i-iver on Saturday 
afternoon, but, by some mistake, instead of going to the spot where they 
were to meet Mr. Gustavus, they went on board the Vulture frigate. 

Sunday morning the sailors on the Vulture see u boat coining down 
the Hudson. An American major-general is seated at the stem. The 
boat carries no white flag. It is witliin cannon-shot, and 4he sailors ram 
home a shot and let it fly at the boat, which quickly turns about to get 
beyond reach, and so there is no meeting on this Sunday morning between 
Mr. Gu6ta^'UB and Mr. Anderson on the east bank of the Hudson. Gen- 
eral Arnold goes up the river to the Robinson house, and Major Andr^ 
returns to Sir Henry Clinton, at Kip's house, each wondering how there 
happened to be no meeting. 
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Count Eoubambeaii had ai-rived at Newport, in Rliode Island, witli a 
French army, and Genera! Washington was to go eastward to Hartford, to 
meet tiim tbeje and arrange a campaign. 




Sir Ilenrv Clinton was fifttitiji; impatient. Tlie iinj-wrtancio of obtain- 
ing West I'oint jjrew upon liinj, anil lie sent Colonel Robinson np tlie river 
to see what could be done aboni it. Colonel Robinson wont on board tho 
Vulture, and the ship, witli a white flag living, sailed up the river to Tel- 
)er's Point, and came to anniior. OolnTiel Robins^on delivered a letter to 
Colonol Livingston, in command of llie Americans tiieif. addressed to 
GeTiei-al Arnold. The letter was forwarded to Robinson's house. General 
Arnold was at dinner with a company of ofticei-s when the servant put the 
letter into liis band». 

"The enemy have sent Colonel Robinson np the river asking for an 
interview with me," he remarked. 

The second in (wmToand at West Point was Colonel Lamb, the man 
who had liis jaw siiot away by the side of Montgomery, on that fearful 
niglit at Quebec, on the last day of December, 1776. Mr. Lamb was re- 
lated to Colonel Robinson; but he was a true patriot, and Robinson a 
Tory. 

"To grant such a reqnest would be exceedingly impolitic. It would 
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^ve the piibliu ground for suspecting improper coiinectionB," was Colonel 
Lamb's outapoken remark. 

General Arnold allowed the letter to Gen- 
eral Washington. 

"It IB considered highly improper for the 
commander of a post to grant such an inter- 
view. A tniBtworthy ofMcer may be sent, but 
it is better to have notliing to do with business 
that pertains to the civil antborities." . 

General Wasliington and General Arnold 
ride side by eide to I'eckskill, and pass the 
night. On tlie following morning Genenil 
Wasliingfoii bids Arnold good-bye. Tliey 
never will meet again. The one goes east to Hartford; the other returns 
to the tine old mansion on the banks of the Hudson. 

It would be discoiirteoiis not to take notice of the letter sent by Col- 
onel Robinson; for, in war, coinmandei's of armies shonld pay particular 
regaM to any courteous reqnest of an enemy. The messenger who goes 
down to Tellei-'s Point carries this reply : 

" 1 will send a person in whom yon can contide, by water, to meet you 
at Dobbs's Ferry, at the landing east side, on Wednesday the 20th, who 
will conduct yon to a place of safety, where I will meet yon." 

The letter is not intended for Colonel Beverly Robinson, but for John 
Anderson. 

In the Kip house, on the 20th of September. Sir Henry Clinton is giv- 
ing his last instructions to his youthful and beloved adjutant-general, who is 
going np the Hudson to transact some important business — the purchasing 
of the strongest fortress in America. The last words are spoken, and the 
light-hearted officer leaves Sir Henry's ajmrtment. Upon the veranda he 
meets Polly Kip, the merry daughter of the host. Major Andi-^ has been 
so long an inmate of the honse that he may address her familiarly. He 
stands l>eforc her, with his boyish face and pleasant smile, in his handsome 
uniform. Perha|)s, as he gazes upon her, his thoughts fly far away over 
tlie sea to an English home, and he thinks of the days when he so stood 
before Honora Sneyd, his true-love, whose portrait, painted by himself, is 
this moment inclosed in a locket upon his neck. Alas! she is the wife of 
aniother, and never again will be clasp her to bis heart. He beholds the 
fair, fresh countenance of the light-hearted Dutch girl. 

"Come, Polly, I am going up the river. Wo are old friends; kiea. m© 
good-bye." 
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" Oh, joii be hanged !" 

Polly will not give such a favor — not even to Sir Henry Clinton's 
young and brilliant and good adjutant -general. Little does Polly Xip, 
little does Major Andr^, think the 
words spoken in 'jest may be pro- 
phetic of impending doom. 

John Anderson is sailing up the 
Hudson with wind and tide in his 
favor. He does not land at Teller'a 
Point, but goes on board the Vult- 
ure, and spends the niglit. 

Autumn has come. The apples 
ai-e ripening, and an old farmer on 
tlie east side of the Hudson, near 
Teller's Point, is making cider. A 
party of American militia are drink- 
ing and carousing around the press, 
md the fiiruier, to get rid of them, 
informs them that the Vulture has 
come up the river, and is at a'Qchor 
jnst off the jKiint. 
"Vou had better go down and bother the British, tlian to stay here 
and bother me," he says. 

It is a good suggestion. The young men think that they will take a 
look at the ViiUnre. They are ready for a lark. How would it do to 
liang out a white flag and toll a boat out from ibc Vulture, get it with- 
in gun-shot, and then give a volley? The bumpkins know little of the 
rules of war, and care less. It will be a capital joke, and so they hang 
out a white cloth. 

Mi', John Anderson and Colonel Beverly Ttohinson see it. That is the 
place where they are to meet a messenger from General Arnold. Captain 
Sutherland, conmiander of the Vulture, sends a boat to see about tlie white 
flag: but as the boat ueare tlie shore suddenly there is a ci-acking of rifles, 
and the bullets splash the water or splinter the boat. It is treachery un- 
heard of, a violation of all the rules "f warfare, and the oftieer in tlie boat 
goes back to the Vulture boiling over witii wrath ; and the captain of the 
ship, hot with anger, sends a letter to General Arnold, wanting to know 
the meaning of such treachery, and John Anderson begins to suspect that 
lie has been made a fool of. Twice he has failed of meeting Mr. Gustavus. 
The trustworthy man whom General Arnold Jiad selected to meet Mr. 
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John Anderson and conduct hira to a place of safety was Mr. Joshua Smith, 
owner of the house at Long Clove, on the west side of the Hudson, just 
above Haverstraw. Mr. Smith was a Whig — at least he claimed to be 
one. He was an intelligent man, and owned a large farm. His brother 
was a Tory, and was in New York with General Clinton ; and some of 
Mr. Smith's Whig neighbors were quite confident that Mr. Smith at Long 
Clove kept Judge Smith informed of all that was going on up river, and 
that what Judge Smith knew Sir Henry Clinton knew. General Arnold 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Smith was just the man to meet Mr. John 
Anderson, and bring him to a place where he could confer, with him on 
important public matters. 

Would Mr. Smith be willing to send his family away for a few days I 
The matter was of a nature which General Arnold wished to keep from 
the public, and Mr. Smith was ever ready to do what lie could for his 
country, and was ready to oblige General Arnold, and so carried his wife 
and children up the river to Fishkill on a visit, and the house was at the 
service of General Arnold. 

General Aniold came down the river to Mr. Smith's house. Would 
Mr. Smith be kind enough to go down the river in the night to the Vult- 
ur€j and bring a Mr. John Anderson, merchant, of New York, to a point 
on the shore below Haverstraw ? General Arnold would supply him with 
passes. He might go in the day-time by flag of truce, but it was better 
to do it in the night. Mr. Smith had some hesitation about going in the 
night, but it was at the request of a major-general of the American army, 
who had fought gallantly in Canada and at Saratoga; it was a matter of 
great public importance, and he could not refuse. He obtained two boat- 
men, Samuel and Joseph Colquhoun, two of his tenants, and in the dark- 
ness they leave Long Clove, and go down past Haverstraw to the Vulture. 
The sentinel on board the Vulture hails them. Thev are friends, with 
passes from General Arnold. Mr. John Anderson stei)s on board, and 
they pull to the shore. In the darkness, the boatmen and Mr. Smith can 
only see that he is a young man, wrapped in a blue cloak. 

The boat reaches the land. Mr. Smith climbs the bank, and finds Gen- 
eral Arnold standing beneath the dark and gloomy fir-trees at the foot of 
the palisades. Mr. John Anderson — for such is the gentleman's name, as 
Mr. Smith understands — steps upon theMand and meets General Arnold, 
and the two move away a little distance. 

No lisp of their conversation is heard by Smith or the boatmen. Hour 
after hour passes. The morning dawns. The bargain is not completed, 
but it is quite time that Mr. John Anderson should be on his way back to 
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the ship. Ilfi is ready, but the boatmen arc not. Tlicv liave had a long 
pull ; tlieir arms aclie. B&sides, Saitiiiel Hnd Joseph Colqniionn are Wliigs. 
They are siinpie-liearted men. They did not wish to go to the VuUure at 
the ontset, and they will not make a second trip. The sentinel challenged 
tliem roughly; the officer on the deck of the VxtUure was rude to them; 
the sailoi-s chaffed them. Tliey do not cai-e to be chaffed a second time. 
Possibly their neighbors will ask thetn what they went for. Possibly they 
have a little distrust of this midnii^ht meeting, although General Arnold^ 
commander at West Point, is one of the parties. 

Mr. John Anderson is anxious to be off. General Arnold wishes thetn 
to go ; Mr. Smith importunes them. 

" Mo, onr arms ache. Besides, Colonel Livingston, who is in command 
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over on the east side at Teller's Point, ts going to cannonade the Vuliur« 
in the morning," eay the boatmen to Mr. Smith, who reports their answer 
to Mr. John Anderson. 

"Oh, they can roach the ship, and get ont of the way before the can- 
nonade begins; and the flag that carried them to the ship will protect 
them on tlieir return," sajs Mr. Anderson. 

But the boatmen will not go. Day is breaking. Up in the woods 
Mr. Smith's negro Ber\'ant is waiting. He followed General Arnold from 




Smith's house, and is holding Ueneral Arnold's horse, and the horse which 
he himself rode. The bnsiness whicli Mr. Andei'son has in hand is not 
quite completed, and it will lie best for him to mount the negro's horse 
and ride with General Arnold up to Mr. Smith's, beyond Haverstraw. 
They mount tlic steeds and ride away, and the boatmen and Mr. Smitli 
and the negro glide along the western shore of the river, reaching Mr. 
Smith's lionse almost as quickly as the riders. 
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The roar of a cannon breaks upon the morning air. Colonel Living- 
ston has begun, and the balls go plump into the sides of the Vulturej at 
anchor near the mouth of the Croton River. John Anderson hears the 
uproar, looks out of the window, and sees the Vulture spreading her white 
wings to the moniing breeze and sailing away. He feels a sinking of 
heart. What would he not give at that moment to be on board ! 

General Arnold and tlie merchant breakfast together. Arnold is very 
careful to address him as Mr. Anderson. After breakfast they go into a 
chamber, and General Arnold shows him a paper — a plan of West Point. 
Tliey talk about money, about troops being placed in particular localities 
on a particular night in squads, where they might run a chance of being 
captured, if a British force were suddenly to appear. General Arnold 
says that a link has been taken out of the great iron chain, and that, if a 
British fleet should happen to get past the fort, the sailors could quickly 
separate the boom, and the two ends would swing round against the 
shores. If a British army should happen to be marching some night up 
toward West Point, it would be an easy matter for some of the officers, 
dressed in American uniform, to gallop into the fort and see how the 
troops were situated. They could do it very easily if they had the coun- 
tersign ; and as General Arnold knows what the countersign is to be, ho 
will just whisper it to Mr. Anderson. 

This is the 22d of September, and on the 26th, at midnight, a British 
army will be marching to surprise the garrison at West Point. 

It was ten o'clock in the forenoon when General Arnold got through 
his business with Mr. John Anderson. He left some papers with Mr. An- 
derson, bid him good-bye, stepped into his barge, and the rowers pulled 
up stream to the Robinson house. Mr. Anderson looks at the papers, pulls 
off his boots, and puts the papers inside of his stockings. He hardly knows 
why, only General Arnold suggested it. He might carry all there is on 
the papers in his head ; but perhaps they will be of value to Sir Henry 
Clinton. It would be better for him if he were to burn the papers. The 
ashes would tell no tale. It would have been better if he had held a white 
flag in his hand when he came on shore last night, even if no one saw it in 
the darkness. 

Through the day Mr. Andei*son remains at Mr. Smith's house. He 
looks out of the window and views the landscape. Evening comes. Just 
as twilight is fading away, Mr. Smith and a stmnger ride down to King's 
Ferry. The ferry-man is well acquainted with Mr. Smith. 

" We are on our way up river," Mr. Smith remarks to the ferry-man. 
The stranger with Mr, Smith is a nice-looking young man, dressed in a 
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beaver hat a little the worse for wear, a pliiin-colored coat trimmed with 
tamiehed gold lace, nankeen Buiall-ulotheB, and white-topped boots. Good 

boote thev are. Over all 

,8 a blue doak with a p;"T"'T^jH«*7™''5'l!l^^ 

heavy cape. They croea ^i.'". ■.■.',■!■ iviiL.^«^^^^^^K- liiii ''ti'ifi,i,| 

the river. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Anderson mount their 
horses, with a negro serv- 
ant following, for Mr, 
Smith is a man of eonse- 
que nee. 

They gallop op the 
road lending toward West 
Point, away from New 
York, away from the Vult- 
ure. They come to a road turning off to the right hand. A guide-board, 
standing at the junction, with an arrow pointing down the road over which 
they have lidden, has this direction : 




"/?mA hilt di Rode 
t de Kishniga FarryP 



Mr, Smith wishes to ride toward Xew.Tork, but he has informed the 
ferry-man that he is going " np along," and it will not do to tnm to the 
right here; they ride on two miles farther, and then tnni south-east, A 
sentinel halts them, bnt they have pasees. Captain Boyd, in command of 
the eentineb, examines the passes: 

" Ilead-qnartera, Robinion Houie, Seplember 23d, ITBO. 
"Joshua Smith has permission to pass the guards to White Plains and 
to return, he being on pablic business by my direction. 

"B. Arnold, Major-general." 



" Head-quarten, Robinaon Ilouiie, September 22A, 1780. 
" Permit Mr. John Anderson to paaa to the White Plains, or below, it 
B chooses, he being on public business by my dii-ection. 

" B. Aknold, Major-general" 



"The 1 



} are all right The best road is by North Castle, The 
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Tanytowti road is infested by Cow-boys, and you had better not attempt 
to get on to-night " says Captain Boyd. 

Mr. Smith thouglit it prudent advice, and halted at a farra-honBe till 
raoniing. 

John Anderson and Mr. Smith were np by day-break bn the morning 
of the 23d of September. Mr. Andereon had not been asleep. He had a 
hazard look, and bad grown old. Mr. Smith and Mr. Anderson would 
not stop for breakfast, but before annr'ise were galloping southward on 
important public business; and Mr. Smith was ignorant as to what tlist 



, »Ml,.,.IM.1ii 







business miglit be. Tie may have had a suspicion that something not quite 
riglit was going on ; but General Arnold had not enlightened him in re- 
gard to it. 

Twelve miles, and they halted for breakfast. It was at a small houBe. 
The Cow-boys bad been there during the night and robbed the lone female 
occupant of almost every thing. She could only give them some hasty- 
pudding, which the Dutch called snupaan. Curious that this same John 
Anderson should have written, a few weeks befoie, a poem called " The 
Cow Chase," in which he had ridiculed the men wlio, while fighting for 
their lilierty, conld get nothing but wutcr and hasty -pudding. These were 
his lines : 
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"For maa; heroea bold and tiriTO, 
From New Bndge und Tapaan, 
And ihoM that drink Pasaaick'a ware, 
And ihoM that eat «oap«an." 

" I must bid yoa good-bye here," Mr. Smith eaid, n'hile eating his 
pudding. 

They were close to the Croton River. Mr. Anderson would find no 
sentinel beyond that. He would be on neutral ground. If he were to 
fall in either with tlie Cow-boya or the Skinners, Mr. Smith would be of 
no service to him. Tlie Cow-boys were a set of rascals who shouted " Grod 
save the king!" but who plundered every body. The Skinners were an- 




other set of rnfhans who shouted " Ilnrra for Congress !" but who plun- 
dered all they met. Sometimes the Cow-l)oy6 and Skinners joined their 
forces, and made raids among the farmers, drove off their cattle, and rob- 
bed them of theii" provisions. Besides these, there were bands of militia^ 
comi)08ed of the farmers, who joined together to protect themselves from 
the Cow-boys, the Skinners, and the British. If Mr. Anderson were to 
fall in with either party he would get along just as well alone as with Mr. 
11 
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Smith. They bade eacli other good-bye. Mr. Smith and his negro serv- 
ant rode to the Robinson house, where Mr. Smith sat dowu to General 
Arnold's table to dinner, and informed GenemI Arnold that Mr. Ander- 
son was well on liis way to the Britisli lines. The general was well satis- 
fied with what Mr. Smith had done. 

Mr. Anderson piii'siies his solitary way. He comes to two roads, one 
leading to Tarrytown, the other farther east ; but both leading toward New 
York. Which shall he take ? 
Is it that the right-hand road will take him down through Sleepy Hol- 




low vl ere a 1 ttle brook v nds d 
from the hills, and where the htllc 
old Dutch church is standing? There 
have been delightful legends since 
then abont Sleepy Hollow. It was 
there that Ichabod Crane, tlie tall, 
lean, aud Awkwjird Rchool-inastei; fell 
in love with Katrina Van Tassel, sun 



th her in the old church, sat in 



her father's kitchen during the long e\caingE, looking into her eyes, and 
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thinking how delightful it would be to liave Katrina fortjver by his side 
lit a kitchen of their own. Going by the way of Sleepy Hollow, John 
Anderson wonld orosB the bridge by the old mill, where the ghostly horse- 
man, enveloped in a cloak, on a fiery steed, carrying his head on the pom- 
mel of the saddle instead of on his shonldere, chased the school-master and 
threw his head at hiin, and so frightened Iclmbod that he fled from Sleepy 
Hollow, and loft Katrina to be married to Iiiu rival, Broin Bones. 

John Anderson, as he rode along the solitary road over tite hills and 
through the valleys, with no one to keep him company, was thinking how 
soon he might come across a British sentinel. Is there any reason why 
he ehonld take the right-liand road rather than the left? No, for the dis- 
tance by one is no greater than the other, and both ai-e equally safe. 

He turns to the right. Oh, if he had but taken the left! He goes to 
his destiny, and with him goes the destiny o£ a nation. 

Mr. Anderson is .thirsty, and asks for a drink of water at Mr. Ham- 
mond's farm-house, and the little Hammond boy, who holds his bay horse 
by the rein, notices that it is a good horse, but that there are burrs in its 
mane and tail, that the rider weare a plum-colored, silver-laced coat, and 
nice boots. 
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" How far is it to Tarrytowu, my lad ?" 

" Four miles." 

" Four miles ! I did not think it so far." 

His is a pleasant voice. The traveler rides on, and meets some Quaker 
formers. 

" Friends, are there any troops out below ?" 

The men wearing broad-brimmed hats have seen none. 

Mr. Anderson meets a man on horseback, an American officer. His 
hair stands on end; his heart leaps into his mouth. It is an oflBcer 
whom he knows, and who knows him — Colonel Samuel P. Webb. They 
etare at each other, and pass on. He has now reached the Hudson. A 
little farther, and he will meet British sentinels. He is light-hearted 
once more. 

The traveler has reached Sleepy Hollow. The air is still on this sweet 
September day. He hears the water falling over the dam by the mill ; he 
can see the little old church, and before him is the bridge where the ghost- 
ly horseman threw his head at Ichabod Crane. 

Beyond it, on the south side of the stream, is a wood of oak, and chest- 
nuts, and alders, and matted grape-vines. Three young men are seated 
in the bushes beneath the vines. They have been there but a little while, 
but, having been out all night, have sat down to rest, and are playing 
cards. There are four other men on a hill at a little distance, looking 
toward Tarry town to see if the British down below are making any move- 
ments. They do not belong to the army, but call themselves militia. The 
officer up at Salem has given them liberty to come down* toward Tarry- 
town to see what they can discover, and to punish the Cow-boys, if they 
can get an opportunity. 

One of the men under the grape-vines is John Paulding. He is only 
twenty-one years old; he is six feet high. Twice has he been arrested 
and taken to New York a prisoner. He obtained the uniform which he 
is now wearing from a German Yager, and made his escape ; and here he 
is with his rifle, on the lookout for somebody on whom he can make re- 
prisals. 

David Williams, another of the three, marched to Canada under Gen- 
eral Montgomery. He has nothing to do now, and is working for his 
board for whomsoever will employ him, and his food consists principally 
of johnny-cake. 

Isaac Van Wart lives up by Pine Ridge. But here are the three. 
They hear the sound of a horse's hoofs. One is engaged in shuffling the 
cards. 
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" There comes a trader, going to New York," says Van Wart 

"He is a gentlemanly - looking man, is well dressed, and has top- 
boots on. Hadn't you better stop him ?" says Williams to Paulding, the 
captain. 

All three spring to their feet, and seize their rifles. 

" Halt !" 

It is the command of the man who has been twice a prisoner. The 
traveler reins in his horse. 

" Where are you going ?" 

" My lads, I hope you belong to our party." 

" Which party is that ?" 

What shall the traveler say ? He is close to Tarrytown. He is going 
south. Of course, these are .Cow-boys, or else i^ritish soldiers in disguise. 
One wears a Yager uniform. It will not do to hesitate. 

" The lower party." 

« So do we." 

The youthful heart beneath that plum -colored coat bounds with ex- 
ultation. 

" Thank God, I am once more among friends !" 

How strange and wonderful that in these words lie the 'destiny of a 
nation and the future historv of a continent! 

" I am glad to see you. I am a iiritish oflicer, out of the country on 
particular business, and I hope you won't detain me a moment." 

He pulls his gold watch from his pocket. Better have left it in the 
fob. 

" You are our prisoner," says Paulding. 

" lla ! ha I Here is General Arnold's pass !" The traveler pulls the 
pass written by Arnold from his pocket. " My God ! I must do any thing 
to get along," he says in a low voice to himself. 

The man in the Yager uniform reads it. 

'' Had you shown this first, I would have let you go, but now I must 
examine vou. Dismount !" 

It is a peremptory order, and John Anderson, so near the British lines, 
and yet at this moment farther from them than ever, is led to the road- 
side, to the shelter of a gigantic tree. 

" You will bring down the displeasure of General Arnold by doubting 



me." 



" We must search you." 

" I have no papers. You will bring youreelves into trouble." 

"Take off your cloak!" 
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His cloak is laid aside, and the phim-colorcd coat. There is a British 
aniform beneat)i it. 

" Let lis see your lioots !" 

They find nothing in his boots. How about his stm^kings? 

"Here is something I" Panlding's liand is upon tlie fatal paper. 

Ah! Why did lie take that paper in Benedict Arnold's handwriting? 
What good conld it do him ! He wiild have remembered it all. Fatal 
mistake 1 Three half-sheets. 



.^^^^^ 




" West Point" is written on the outer sheet. Pauldinjr uses wicked 
words at times. 

'■ By God, he is a spy '. Where did yon obtain these papers?" 

No answer. 

"What will you give us to let yon go?" Van Wart asks 
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"All th&t I have, and a hundred gaine&s, and any quantity- of goods." 

" I won't release him for ten thousand guineas," saj^s Paulding, with 
an oath. 

" Will you escape if we give yon an opportunity f" 

" Of course I will." 

" Then we will not let you." 

" Take me to the nearest American camp," says John Anderson. "Ha 
will talk no more. 

It was twelve miles to tlie nearest American outpost, at North Castle, 
where John Andei'son was delivci'ed hy his captors to Colonel Jameson, 
who examined the papers found in Anderson's stockings. 

"Will you please inform General Arnold that John Anderson, with a 
pass signed by hira, lias heeu ari'eated V said the prisoner. 

It was Colonel Jameson's duty to report the arrest to General Arnold, 
and he concluded that he might as well send John Anderson at once to 
head-quai'ters, and transmit the papers to General Washington. Lieutenant 
Allen, with four soldiers of the Continental militia, was ready to start 
with John Andereon for West Point. 

A company of cavalry on dapple-gray horses, under Major Tallinadge, 
came galloping up. Major Tallmadge was appointed by Washiufjtoa to 
guard this section from the depredations of the Cow-boys and Skinners, 
and to carry on a seci-et coriespondence with spies in New York. His 
troops wear glitteniig helmets with horse-tail plumes, and have bear-skin 
holsters manufactured in France. They have been out on a scocit. 

Tallmadge was a yoimg man only twenty-six years old, but his was an 
old head on young siiouJders. 

"A man was arrested," said Colonel Jameson, "down near Tarrytomi 
tliis morning. lie had a pass from General Arnold, and vras going towaid 
New York.- He had some papers in his 
stockings stating the number of gnns at West 
Point, the number of soldiere, and where they 
are posted. His name is John Anderson, and 
I have just sent him to West Point to Gen- 
«rald Arnold, and dispatched the pajiers to 
Washington." 

Major Tallmadge listened intently. He 
remembcrod thai a few weeks before Colonel 
Sheldon had received a letter written in New 
York by John Andei-son, who was to be 
taken to Arnold's head-quarters. And now 
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John Anderson had been arrested going toward New York with important 
papers on his person. What was the meaning of it? Qeneral Arnold 
was in correspondence with the enemy. The papers found on John An- 
dei-son were in Arnold's handwriting. Major Tallmadge turned the mat* 
ter over in his mind. " General Arnold is a traitor !" he exclaimed. That 
was the conehision he arrived at. 

"That can not be," said Colonel Jameson, astonished at the suggestion. 

" You ought not to let Arnold know of it." 

" It is ray duty. He is my superior, in command of the department.'* 

" I will take all the blame if you will send a man to bring Anderson 
back." 

Colonel Jameson could not believe that Arnold was a traitor, but con- 
cluded to have Anderson brought back. 

Early in the morning Anderson is sent to Colonel Sheldon's head-qnar- 
tei's at South Salem. Lieutenant King has charge of him, and walks with 
him in the yard in front of the house. He is an affable gentleman, and 
soon wins the confidence of John Andei'son. 

*' I must make a confidant of Homebody. John Anderson is not my 
name. I am Major John Andrd, Adjutant-general of the British army." 

The prisoner breathes more freely now. 

" The papers found on you have been sent to General Washington, and 
he, and not General Arnold, will decide what shall be done with you," is 
the information imparted to Major Andre. 

Paper and iuk are supplied him, and he writes a full and frank letter 
to General Washington, claiming that he is not a spy. Against his inten- 
tion lie was conducted inside of the American lines. He came in his 
British uniform. lie signed the letter John Andrd, Ad j utant - general, 
and an ofKcer started with it in search of General Washington. 

Washington is at Fishkill, on his way west from Hartford. He meets 
the French envoy, M. De Luzerne, who has just come from General Ar- 
nold's head-quartei-s, and is on his way east. They stop at Fishkill for 
dinner, and one of the guests at the table is Mr. Joshua Smith, who, aftei 
escorting Mr. John Andei-son to the Croton Tliver, has ridden up there to 
get his family; General Arnold having no further use for his house, his 
important public business having all been transacted. 

General Washington having returned from Hartford by the upper 
road, and Colonel Jameson's messenger having gone to Hartford by the 
lower road, the former lias heard nothing in regard to the arrest of one 
John Anderson ; and for the same reason Major Andre's letter has not 
come into the American commander's hands. 
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Mr. Smith sits at the table, ignoi-ant that Mr. John Andersoii has been 
arrested, ignorant that John Andr^ and John Andenon are one and tlie 
same person. 

The sweet, sad season of the year has come. The changing foliage is 
bright with autumnal hnee. General Arnold and his young wife are at 
the Robinson House. A sentinel, on the morning of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, is pacing his beat before the door. From Weet Point comes the 
roll of the morning dnira. Only once more will the drummer beat it 
there beneath the Stare and Stripes, To-morrow night the cross of St 
George will float above the ramparts, and the Stars and Stripes will soon 
be seen no more on llie Western continent. Tiie flag will be lieard of no 
more, except in history, as the flag of the rebels, who were subdued by 
the valor of the British troops, and by the defection of one of the most 
trusted and popular American officers. Such may have been the thoughts 
that flashed through the brain of Major-general Arnold, as he listened to 
that raoniing's reveille. 

Early in the morning, a light traveling- wagon drives into the door- 
yard. It is General Washington's baggage van, and the officei- in charge 
has the pleasure of presenting the compliments of General Washington 
and tlie Marquis de Lafayette, wlio, with their suites, will do themselves 
the honor of breakfasting at the Robinson house. A little later the mar- 
quis rides up to the door 
with his suite and other | 
officers. 

General Washiitgton ■ 
has turned aside to exam- 
ine the fortifications by 
the river, and begs that i 
Mrs. Arnold will not delay 
breakfast on his account. 

The breakfast -table is .— .— -«."— 

spread in the large room. It is a low ajHirtnicTit with wainscoted walla 
and great beams overhead. The beautiful young wife presides witli 
ciiarrning grace at the table. 

A horseman rides into the yard and halts beneatli the cherry-trees — 
Lieutenant Allen. He comes from Colonel Jameson, and has a letter for 
General Arnold. Colonel Jameson has deemed it his duty to report to his 
superior the capture of a man by the name of John Anderson, and to state 
that tiie papers upon him have been forwai-ded to General Washington. 
General Arnold breaks the seal, and reads the letter at the table. He is a 
11* 
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little embarrassed ; but the conversation goes on, and General Arnold takea 
part in it for a few minutes. 

" Excuse ine, gentlemen ; I have some business that will require 
my attention a few moments. Please make yourselves at home mean- 
while." 

He leaves the room and calls one of his aids : " Have the barge ready 
instantly. I must cross to West Point without delay. Order the coxswain 
and crew at once." 

He calls Lieutenant Allen aside : " You must not mention to any one 
that you have brought a letter from Colonel Jameson." 

He spoke to the hostler : " Bring a hoi'se, quick. Any horse — a wagon- 
horse, even !" 

His orders are peremptory, and the men move quickly to obey. 

The guests are eating alone, for the young wife, accustomed to all her 
husl)and's moods, sees that something unusual has occurred. She excuses 
hei'self, rises from the table, and pavsses into her chamber. 

One of his aid's hoi^ses is at the door. The coxswain of the barge, Mr. 
Larvey, is mustering the crew. General Arnold meets his young wife in 
her chamber. He kisses their babe. 

'' We must part at once, and perhaps forever." 

The loving arms that clasp his neck unclose, and with a wild outcry 
she swoons upon the floor. 

" Take care of her," he says to the chamber-maid, that moment enter- 
ing. He descends to the breakfast-room. 

*' I beg your indulgence, gentlemen ; but Mrs. Arnold has been seized 
with sudden illness," he says to the Marquis Lafayette and the other 
officei-s, still sitting at the table. He seizes his holster, with pistol 
and powder-flask, leaps into the saddle, and dashes down the hill to the 
water. 

'"Take your places!" He shouts it to the oarsmen standing on the 
shore, leaps from the horse, springs into the barge. 

" Push off !" 

The barge glides from the shore. 

" I am going to the Vulture with a flag of truce, and must get there as 
quick as I can, and back again to meet Washington. You shall have two 
gallons of rum, my boys, when you get back." 

It is eighteen miles to the Vulture — a long pull ; but swiftly the boat 
glides down the stream, and while on their way Major-general Arnold ex- 
amines his pistols, re-primes them, cocks and uncocks them, and conducts 
himself as the barge-men never have seen him before. 
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Colonel Zdvingeton is still at Teller's Point. He eees the bat^ of 
Geueml Arnold nioTing swiftly down stream, General Arnold himself 
holding the white flag — his pocket-handkerchief tied to a cane. What 
is the meaning of it J A major-general never goes with a flag of truce. 
Colonel Livingston will go out and sec the meaning of such a procedure; 
but before he can summon his jowers, the barge ie along-side the Vulture, 
still lying at andior in the river, but beyond the reach of Livingston'i 
cannon. 




General Arnold unties the bandkerchief, and with it wipes away the 
great beads of sweat upon his brow. lie climbs the side of the ship. 
Colonel Beverly Robinson is on board : he is there waiting for Mr. John 
Anderson, merchant ^ but tlie merchant's foot nevermore will press the 
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deck of Uie Vulture. In Ihe cabin, to Kobinson aiid Captain Suther- 
land, the traitor narrates tlie etory. The plan has failed — Andr^ is a 
prisoner ; but Arnold has escaped, to cuter the king's service. He goee 
upon the deck, and ualls the coxswain, Larvey, and the crew on board. 

"You must enter the king's service, or 1 shall detain jou as prisot^ 
ers," he says. 

The malignity and liate so long smothered has taken fire, and this ia 
its iirst outburst. 

"If General Arnold likes the King of England, let him serve him. 
We love our cou^Ury, and intend to live or die in sujfport of her 
eause," are the words of the coxswain. Glorious Larvey ! Words that 
shall never die. A century lias passed since they were uttered, bnt how 
thrilling to read them ! Six of tlie boat's crew swear their allegiance to 
America. 

Captain Sutherland turns with contempt from Arnold. He will not 
interfere, however, with Arnold's orders, and the heroes are prisoners for 
the time being. They are takeu to New York, but are at once released 
on parole by Sir Henry Clinton. 

General Wasliington and tlie ofiicei-s of the army had not forgotten 
how the brave man from Connecticut, Kathan Hale, was executed, with- 
out trial, as a spy; bnt not so should Major Andri^ suffer. He was tried 
by court-martial, found guilty, and condemned to die. The day before 
his execution, he drew a pretty picture of the Highlands of the HndsoD, 
and here it is : 
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The American army was at Tappan, in New York, and there, in the 
presence of all the soldiers, he was hanged. He was so kiud and genial 
and gifted, that all who knew him loved him. Every kindness was shown 
hitn, and many of the soldiers shed tears when they saw him die. In En- 
gland his fate was sorely lamented, and the king cansed a monument to ba 
erected in WestininBter Abbey to hie memory; and yet he suffered justlj 
for he waa a spy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

KINGS MOUNTAIN AND THE COWFENS. 

AUGUST 16th, 1780, at Camden, was a sad day for the patriots oi 
the South. There was no army to oppose the British ; but, though 
Gates was defeated, the Whigs living up in the mountains had no inten- 
tion of yielding. They would still be patriots. The Tories, on the other 
hand, joined Cornwallis in large numbere; and Comwallis concluded to 
raise a Tory army, and also to send a force into the mountains to crush 
out the Whigs. He dispatched Major Ferguson, of the Seventy-first regi- 
ment, with one hundred and ten regulars and as many more Tories, to 
march up to the mountains, and compel the Whigs to take the oath of 
loyalty, or else harry them out of the country. 

Ferguson started and marched north-west. The Tories flocked to his 
standard, and in a few days he had a force of eleven hundred men, who 
plundered the people, burned their houses, drove off their cattle, and in 
some instances committed brutal murder. 

Men who live among the mountains are always lovers of liberty; and 
the more the Tories plundered and burned, the more the Whigs resolved 
that they would not be subdued. Messengers rode here and there, sum- 
moning the patriots to arms. They answered the summons, and from all 
the mountain glens hastened to the rendezvous. It was harvest- time. 
They could find potatoes and pumpkins and corn ripening in the fields, 
and so needed no commissariat, no long train of wagons. Each man had 
his nowder-hom and bullet -pouch filled with ammunition. They could 
make quick marches. At night they could lie down and sleep sweetly 
beneath the evergreen pines. In the woods were deer ; and they were all 
true marksmen, and could bring down a buck upon the run. They knew 
that Ferguson was on the march — that in a few days the Tories would bo 
burning their houses. 

Colonel Campbell gathered four hundred men from Washington Coun- 
ty ; in Virginia, Colonel Isaac Shelby rallied two hundred and forty ; and 
Colonel John Sevier came with two hundred and forty North Carolinians 
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Colonel M'Dowell came with one hundred and sixty who had fled from 
before Ferguson. Colonel Cleaveland came with three hundred and fifty 
from the counties of Wilkes and Surrey ; and Colonel James Williams 
came with four hundred from South Carolina. They met at the Cow- 
pens, near the North Carolina line. Ferguson was about thirty miles 
away, at King's Mountain, on the line between North and South Carolina, 
fifteen miles east of Broad River. Colonel Campbell was chosen com- 
mander. They had come out to fight, and determined to strike a blow, 
and not wait to receive one. It was resolved that nine hundred of their 
best men should make a forced march, and strike Ferguson unawares, and 
the rest were to follow as rapidly as possible. 

It is after dark, on the 6th of October, when they start. They leave 
the Cowpens, move eastward, cross the Broad River, and push on for 
King's Mountain. They know the roads. The column winds through 
the forests. In the morning, they halt, rest their horses a while, and re- 
sume the march. 

Ferguson is resting securely on the mountain. He knows that the 
Whigs are gathering in the West ; but he is in a strong position, and does 
not expect to be attacked. 

The mountaineers halt within a mile of Ferguson's position. Colonel 
Campbell forms his little army, less in number by two hundred than the 
foe he is seeking. Colonel Campbell's own regiment, with part of Colonel 
Cleaveland's and Colonel Shelby's, takes the right; Colonel Servier, the 
left ; Colonel Williams and the rest of Cleaveland's form the centre. It is 
three o'clock in the afternoon. In this order they move so silently that 
they are within a quarter of a mile of Ferguson before they are discov- 
ered. Colonel Campbell has sent his wings around, as Stark sent his at 
Beimington, to close in upon the enemy, and make the attack from every 
quarter. 

There is a sudden commotion in Ferguson's ranks, a quick springing to 
arms. A moment later, Shelby's and Campbell's regiment are pouring 
their fire into the ranks of the confused Tories. It is in the forest. A 
little brook winds beneath the trees. There are hillocks here and there, 
and sheltered places, from which each party may fire upon the other. 

The other regiments hear the rattling of the guns, and hasten on. Five 
minutes later, they, too, are engaged. The Tories are astonished at the 
suddenness and fierceness of the attack. They had joined Ferguson, ex- 
pecting to have fine opportunities to plunder their neighbors, and now they 
are in battle, and the bullets are pouring in upon them from every quarter. 
Ferguson orders his regulars to charge, and for a moment the mountain* 
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eera are driven ; but they rally and drive the regulars in tnm. The To- 
ries iiglit with desperation from behind rocks and trees, and the mount- 
aineera attack with equal court^. If a Tory exposes himself, if he steps 
from behind a tree, bullots come from several directions. The mountain- 
eers ai'e on all sides, and hiive the ad\ antagc. Colonel Ferguson falls, and 
the commaTid devolves upon Captain Dejwyriter. lie is iinaccuBtomed to 
Buch a mode of warfare. He can chaise an enemy ; but to meet an 
enemy behind rocks and trees is not the way they light in England. He 
forms a few of his men, to charge and break the line of tlie Whigs. They 
rush down the mountain aide, but from front and tlank the bullets uome; 
his men diop, the others turn and flee. But whither shall they flee I 
They run north, but tiiid thetnselvei^ confrontffd by Colonel Cleaveland. 
They are hemmed in, and there is no escape. Depeyster raises a white 
flag. A shout of triumph goes up from the victors. Xow is the time for 
revenge, Down at Waxhaw, Tarleton murdered Eiiford's men in cold 
blood. N" plea for tnercy stayed the sword. Hut no sucli slaughter shall 
tarnish this victory of the moimtaijieers, and the tiring ceases. 




Yet among the prisoners are twelve Tories, who have been implacable 
IB their hate ; who have plundered the people, burned their housee, and 
hanged all who opposed them; whose hands are red with blood; they 
shall suffer. Hopes are thrown over the branches of a tulip-tree, and 
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twelve are hanged — the metiiig-out of a juat retribution to those who have 
shown no mercy. 

The rivers in North and Sonth Carolina rise in the Alleghaniee, and 
run Bouth - east to the sea. In Nortlt Caroliua is the Dan, which paaaea 
into Virginia, and becomes the Roanoke. Soutli of the Dan are two small 
streams, one called Keedy Fork, and the other Troublesome Creek, rising 
amidst the hills. Below the junction the stream is called the Haw for 
forty miles or more. At the south-east corner of Chatham County, nearly 
in the centre of the State, anotiier stream oomes in from the west, called 
Deep River, and from this point to the sea the stream is called Cape Fear 
River. 

South of these is the Yadkin, which rises away up in the north-west 
section of the State, nnis across tlie State into South Carolina; but in that 
State it 19 called the Gieat Fedee. Beyond these is the Catawba, which 
in South Carolina, for one hundred miles or more, is called the Wateree, 
and for a short distance the Congaree, and lastly the Saiit«e. It empties 
into the Atlantic about forty miles 
north of Charleston. 

In the fall of the year, up near the 
mountains, there are sudden freshets, 
and at such times for a day or two the 
rivers can not be forded. 

On the 2d of December, 1780, 
Oenoral Greene took command of the 
Southern Department, at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, a village of thirty or 
forty houses, about ten miles east of 
the Catawba, and twenty ffom the 
South Caroliua line. He had in all 
about two thousaud men; but only 
eight hundred were fit for duty, for many of tlie soldiers were nearly 
naked, aud they had no blankets. 

"The troops may be said to be literally naked," General Greene wrote 
to Thomas Jefferson, Governor of Virginia. On the day he took com- 
mand there were not three days' ])i'Ovisions in camp. lie had not a dol- 
lar of hard money. He had Continental paper money, but one hundred dol- 
lars of Continental money were worth only one silver dollar. The people 
would not touch it. General Gates had decided to have the army spend 
the winter at Charlotte, and had begun to build huts there; but General 
Oreene resolved at once upon a winter campaign, aud on the 16th march- 
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ed south-eaBt into South Carolina, and encamped ou the east side of the 
Great Fedee, on Cheiiiw Hill. He wanted shirte for his soldiers, but had 
uo money. 

'*Pay in salt," he said to his quartermaster, and so obtained tlie shii-ta, 
although he had little Gult to ^pare. 

The soldiers belonging to North Carolina were in the habit of going 
home when they pleased. "That must be stopped ; no more going home 
without leave. I will hang tlio first offender," said Greene. 

A man went home, was arrested, and executed, and there was no more 
going home after that. Troops joined him from Virginia — fonr hundred 
infantry and three hundred cavalry. Geneml Morgan was with him — the 
man who iiad marched with Aruold to Canada, who commanded the in- 
fantry at Stillwater and Saratoga. Ue was nearly as poor as the soldiers, 
had but one shirt now, and whenever he wanted it washed he had to wrap 
himself in his cloak. 

General Otho II. Williams, who liad marched from Maryland to Bos- 
ton, in 1775, HiS lieutenant in a ritle company, and acted as adjutant-gen- 
eral, and who had been in the bat- 
tle of Camden, was there; and now 
young Henry Lee, of Virginia, came 
with Colonel William Washington. 

(.'olonel Washington had just 
captured, on the 4th, a party of Tories 
at Rugeley's Mills, twelve miles from 
Camden, the place from which Gates 
had started to attack Comwallis. 
There were one hundred and twelve 
Tories under Rugeley, who owued 
the mill. Colonel Washington came 
upon them suddenly and sun-ouuded 
them. The Tories ran into Ruge- 
ley's log-house and bam. Williams 
had no cannon to batter the bnild- 
ingB down, but he mounted a pine log on a pair of cart-wheels, aimed it at 
the house, and sent a summons to Rugeley to surrender before he opened 
fire upon the buildings, and Rugeley and the whole one hundred and ten 
gave themselves up. There was hearty laughing aradng the Americans 
when the crest-fallen Tories discovered the deception. 

Comwallis was at Winnsborough ; and General Greene divided hU 
army by sending Morgan to harass Cornwallis's foraging aud scooting 
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parties. Genei^al Morgan was more than one hundred miles west of Gen- 
eral Greene, close to the North Carolina line, at a place where the farmers 
who j>astured their cattle on the hills brought them up at night for milk- 
ing, and it was therefore called the Cowpens. Morgan has about one 
thousand men — all infantry except one hundred and twenty men under 
Colonel Washington. 

General Cornwallis sees that Greene has divided his army, and is too 
far away to aid Morgan, and resolves to send Tarleton, with eleven hun- 
dred of his best troops, to crush him at a single blow. At the same time, 
he intends to move with his troops from Winnsborough north, midway be- 
tween the Catawba and Broad rivers, and will cut off Morgan's retreat 
into North Carolina, and then move on to invade that State, march north- 
east, get in the rear of Greene, and cut him off from Virginia. 

General Morgan keeps his eyes open. He does not intend to be sur- 
prised. His spies inform him that Tarleton, with eleven hundred men, is 
coming like the wind to crush him. About half of his men are militia. 
He knows that they will be likely to run at the first fire, as they did at 
Camden ; and in the battle which he intends to fight he will fix things so 
that they can not flee with any hope of escaping. He selects his position 
not far from the bank of the river, where there is no ford, and where the 
water is deep. Tarleton will attack him from the front, to drive him 
toward the river. It is in the woods, where there is no under-brush. 
There are no sw^amps near to which his militia can flee. He posts his 
first line on a ridge of land, and behind it about two hundred feet is 
another higher ridge, on which he establishes his second line. 

There are Tories in Tarleton's ranks, and the hate is bitter between 
Whig and Tory. Morgan has no cannon. He knows that early in the 
morning Tarleton will make his appearance after a long night's march. 
He considers that Tarleton's men will be weary, while his own will be 
fresh. 

Morning comes, and Morgan is up early. The scouts bring information 
that Tarleton is not far away. Morgan gives his men a hearty breakfast, 
and while they are eating it he passes through the lines and looks at their 
guns. 

" This is the way to use a bayonet," he says, as he shows a raw soldier 
how to stand a charge. " This is the way to swing the sword," he says 
to a dragoon. "Hold up your heads, boys. Stand your ground till you 
have fired three times, and the day is youi-s." He believes that by that 
time the militia will not be frightened at the whistling of bullets, and will 
get over the idea of running away. 
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The Tories in Tarletoii's 
open, and free from swaiiipe. 



Morgan puta hia best troops — Howard's Marylanders, who have been in 
l)attle — on the hlgheet ridge in the centre, and his two oompanies of Virgin- 
ianB on the left. The Virginians are- 
old soidiei-B ; some of tliem fought at 
Monmouth, Brandywine, and German- 
town. On the left he places his i-ifle- 
men. Lieutenant-colonel Howard haa 
command of the line. Out in front 
of tlieir line lie places the Georgia 
and North Carolina militia, and in ad- 
vance of tliem one hundred and twen- 
ty picked men, with rifles, who can 
bring down a squirrel any time from 
the highest trees. Behind the second 
hill he places Colonel Washington with 
his cavalry — out of sight, ready to 
move in an instant. 
iiks know the ground. " The woods are 
Morgan is ahont six miles from Bi-oad 
River, close by a creek," they say to Tarleton. Tarleton is delighted. 
Long before the fugitives can reach the creek he will cut them to pieces. 

" Lay aside your knajjeacks, and every thing except your guns and ain- 
mnnition," are Tarleton's oi-dei-s. He will have bis men go into the tight 
BO that they can be as light of foot as the Americans, to trample them 
down the moment he gets them upon the run. He does not stop to take 
breakfast. lie will tiuish the little job he has in hand, and eat breakfast 
afterwai-d. 

" File right, and attack the left flank," are Tarleton's oiders to the light- 
infantry. He serids a three-pounder to ojien tii-e. The light-infantry file 
into position. The Seventh regiment forms in front of Morgan's centre 
with the other three- pounder. He sends fifty dragoons to the right flank 
and fifty to the left. A battahon and two hundred cavalry are placed in 
a second line. 

While Tarleton is forming, Morgan goes along the line. "Be firm — 
keep cool— take good aim. Give two volleys at killing distance, and the 
victory is yours. You of the main line, here on the hill, must not lose 
heart when yon sec the skirmishers and the militia out in front of you 
fall hack. That is a part of the plan. They will draw the fire of the 
British, and then fall hack." 

He says this, knowing that the militia will run. He came to the Gai^ 




iiptj- saddle — another, 
emptied— more — 
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olinians and Georgians. " Let me aee^which is most entitled to credit, 
the Georgians or Carolinians? I'll let /ou decide that qnestion here," 
So he eneonrages them— each to do 
theii- beat. He takes his position ou 
the hill where he uan i>v(>rlook all. 

The fifty British dragoons on the 
right and the fifty ou the left are ad- 
vancing. Thej' are going to make a 
charge upon each flank, and double 
lip Morgan's line in a twinkling. 
The rifles crack. One saddle emp- 
tied — another — another ^ another. 
But still the British dragoons come """' 

on ^ the militia begin to fall back. Aiiotliei 
The British cannon begin to thunder. Anothc 
fifteen in all, and the horses are running wild. 

The militia are falling back, but they ai-e not frightened, and the men 
in line on the iiill keep steady ranks, as the militia fall behind them. 
There comes a huria fram the British, who have driven the riflemen and 
skirmishers, and will make quick work of it now. They advance npon 
the run. 

The hill is a sheet of flame, and the British come to a walk. They 
were going to charge bayonet, but conclude to jwiir in a volley first. 
Three volleys have been fired on each side. The Americans are getting 
used to the whistling of bullets, and they have no thought of running. 
Tarleton is surprised. lie did not expect such resistance. " Fonvard the 
second line," is his order. lie will hurl his whole force upon the rebels, 
and smite tliem down with a single sledge-hammer stroke. 

"Now is the time," It is Morgan's order to the cavalry behind the 
hill. Out from the shelter of the sand-hill move the troopers. Tlirough 
the woods they ride, and fall suddenly upon the British dragoons, and put 
them to flight. 

Tarleton's second line is moving upon Howard — swinging out upon 
his right to outflank him. 

"Kight company, change front 1" is Howard's order; bnt the men 
think he lias ordered a retreat, and begin to fall back. Howard sees the 
mistake. He will not countermand the order, for the men are not fright- 
ened. He will take a new position. 

Morgan sees the movemeut, and hastens to the spot. "What are yoo 
retreating for?" he shouts. 
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" Simply a change of position, tx) protect ray right flank." 

" Are you beaten ?" 

" Do those men march as if thev were beaten ?" 

" Right ! I will ride back and select the best position, and when you 
Teach it face about and let them have it." 

Off to the new spot rides Morgan. 

"Hurra! Hurra!" It is the shout of the British coming upon the 
run. Now tliey will sweep all before thein. 

Colonel Washington is by Morgan's side. 

9 • 

" They are coming like a mob. Turn and let them have it, and I will 
charge them," he shouts to Howard. 

" Right about face !" 

The retreating men face suddenly about. There is a flash and rattle. 
The British come to a sudden halt Down from the hill ride the dra- 
goons, with Washington leading them. 

"Give them the bayonet!" It is Howard's shout. Back over the 
ground across which tliey have just retreated move the Marylanders. Like 
a thunder-bolt, Washington's cavalry sweep on. The British line goes 
down. Some of the soldiei*s throw away their guns and flee, some are cut 
down by the sword, othere hold up tlieir hands and beg for mercy. 

The victory is won ! It is not a half-hour since Tarleton began the 
battle, and now his army is a panic-stricken mob. Eighty killed, one hun- 
dred and fifty wounded, six hundred prisoners, two cannon, eight hundred 
muskets, thirty-five wagons, one hundred cavalry horses — lost in fifteen 
minutes. 

Morgan has lost twelve killed and sixty-one wounded. 

"Give them Tarleton's quarter — kill them!" It is the cry of the 
Whigs against the Tories. 

But Morgan will not permit a man to be put to death. Such a victory 
shall not be marred by the slaughter of men after they have surrendered. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GENERAL GREENE'S RETREAT. 

ON the day of the battle of the Cowpens, Corawallis was thirty miles 
east of that place, between the Broad and Catawba River. It was 
astounding intelligence which a dragoon brought to him on the even- 
ing of the 17th of Januarj'. Tarleton defeated ! routed ! Eight hun- 
dred men lost! Impossible! But the fugitives were coming in. There, 
was no doubt about it. Instead of crushing Morgan, Tarleton, with supe- 
rior numbers, had suffered an ignominious defeat. It was intolerable. 
Cornwallis would quickly punish the rebel general. By marching rapidly 
due north, he could cut off Morgan before that officer, with his prisoners 
and plunder, could reach the Catawba. General Leslie was close at hand, 
advancing from Camden with about one thousand men, and upon his ar- 
rival he would push ahead. 

But over at the Cowpens on that same night General Morgan was 
thinking of what Cornwallis would be doing. That he would determine 
to rescue the prisoners, was certain. That he could do it, unless Morgan 
stirred himself, was equally clear. 

At midnight Morgan left the battle-field with his exultant army. He 
had two cannon now, and wagons and provisions. The roads were miry; it 
was raining; and he could make only ten miles in twenty-four hours. He 
crossed the Broad River and pushed for the Little Catawba, reached it, and 
crossed wuth his provisions and baggage. Cornwallis had lost his prey. 
Two days later he reached the ford, chagrined to find that Morgan was in 
advance of him. 

Bitter the disappointment. He would have Morgan yet. "Burn all 
the sui-plus baggage," is his order, and, to set an example, burns his own. 
He will keep only four wagons, for the sick, for hospital stores, and ammu- 
nition. He will live on the country and march day and night, to rescue 
the prisonere and punish the rebel commander. 

Morgan is down with rheumatism. His troops need rest; but his scouts 
inform him that Cornwallis is burning his baggage. Morgan comprehends 
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the meaning of it, and it is high time for him to move. His army is 
smaller than it was. The Georgia and South Carolina militia have re- 
turned to their homes, and the Virginia militia have staid out their time. 

On Cheraw Hill, one hundred miles east of the Cowpens, is Greene's 
camp. Great the rejoicing there at the news of the victory at the Cow- 
pens. 

" Be ready to march," is Greene's order on the 25th of January. A mes- 
senger hastens northward. He is to ride clear across North Carolina to the 
Virginia lines with this order: " Have boats in readiness, so that the array 
can cross the Dan." Boats in readiness ! What can General Greene, who 
is down at Cheraw, want of boats away up there in Virginia, two hundred 
miles away ? But General Greene has looked over the chess-board, and sees 
the kind of move that Cornwallis may make, and it is well to be prepared. 
Another messenger hastens north-west to the Yadkin on a similar errand. 
" Send recruits," is his letter to Governor Tiiomas Jefifei*son, of Virginia ; 
also to Governor Thomas Nash, of North Carolina. " Hang on Cornwal- 
lis's rear; cut off his detachments," is the word sent south to the Swamp 
Fox, Francis Marion, who is one day in one place, and hiding in a swamp 
the next, moving so rapidly that the British know not where to put their 
fingers on him. " March north-west to Salisbury," is the word to General 
Huger, whom he places in command of his little force at Cheraw; then 
mounting his horse, with twenty dragoons to accompany him, he strikes . 
across the country to join Morgan. 

Morgan is marching north-east, aiming for Salisbury ; while Cornwal- 
lis, being east of him at the outset, is marching nearly north, to intercept 
him before he reaches the Catawba. Rapid the retreat, but swifter the 
pursuit. Morgan reaches the river, sends his baggage and prisoners across, 
and then his little army. Just as the sun goes down, the British, under 
O'Hara, reach the river; but O'Hara does not dare to attempt to cross 
till re -enforcements arrive, and when they come it is evening. Corn- 
wallis decides to let his troops rest till morning, and then he will cross 
and seize his prey. But all night long the rain falls in torrents, and in 
the morning the river is a wild and turbulent stream — too deep to be 
forded. 

While the rain is pouring, General Greene rides into Morgan's camp. 
He is covered with mud, and weary, but receives a hearty welcome from 
Morgan. 

" What is your line of retreat?" he asks. 

Morgan points it out — still north-east. 

"That will not do; Cornwallis will overtake you;" and he selects an- 
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other road. He sends b, messeiiger to Huger, who is moving toward Salis^ 
bury, to change his route and to make rapid marches. 

The flood goes down almost as rapidly as it rose. The water is Btill 
deep, but Coniwallis is determined to secure his prey. He is near Beat- 
tie's Ford. Six miles below Beattie'a Ford is Cowan's Ford. Cornwallia 
decides to send Lieutenant-colonel Webster to Beattie's Ford, to make a 
feint of crossing, while he steals o£E at midnight with the main army, to 
cross at Cowan's, and get in rear of Morgan, Needless strategy, for Mor- 
gan has left tlie river, and is on the march; but Colonel Davidson, with 
seven hundred North Carolina farmers, is at Cowan's, guarding the ford. 
The river is wide, bnt the British 
wade across it. The fannets fire 
a volley or two, bnt the British 
greatly outnumber them. Col- 
onel Davidson falls, and they flee 
— most of them to their homes. 
About three hundred reti-eat to 
Tarrant's tavern, toward Salis- 
bury. They halt at noon, 

Tarleton — more savage and 
blood-thirsty than ever after his 
defeat — thinks to surprise them ; 
bnt tliey are on the alert, and 
Tarleton has the mortification of 
seeing twelve of his men killed 
and fifteen wounded. There are 
some old men and boys around 
Tarrant's unarmed, bnt they a 
shiughter iheui indiscriminately. 

Greene is only seven miles away; a messenger reaches him: "David- 
son is dead. The militia are dis]>ersed. Cornwallis is over the Catawba." 

With a heavy heart, the commander turns toward Salisbury. He rides 
up to the door of Mr. Steele's tavern. Dr. Read is there awaiting his ar- 
rival. 

" What ! alive, general ?" 

"Yes; tired, hungry, alone, and penniless." 

The hostess is a true-hearted woman. A few minutes later a break- 
fast is ready ; and while he is eating it site places a bag tilled with bright 
silver dollars in his bands, saying, " You need them, and I can do without 
them." 




Whigs, and, in revenge. 
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Over the tnantel hangs & portrait of King George, , General Greene, 
. with a heart too full for utterance at the devotion of the noble woman, 
tuniB the portrait to the wall, and writeB with hie pencil upon the baek, 
" Hide thy face, King George, and blueb." 

It is fifteen miles to the Yadkin. Greene rides on. The river is high, 
but no matter for that : the mesaeuger whom he sent up this way on the 
25tli of January was faithful to his trust, and boats are plying from shore 
to shore. Before night the army is upon the other side of the stream. So, 
then, that forethought about boats was not idle thinking. 

Horning dawns. Cornwallis has been marching all night. He cgnaes 
to the Yadkin. There is the dark rolling river between him and his prey. 
The bii-d is just beyond his reach. He can only gnash his teeth and can- 
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nonade the American camp. His cannoneers can see the top of a lo^ 
cabin sheltered by a ledge of rocks. Somehow they understand that Gen- 
eral Greene has taken it for his head-quarters. The general is writing dia- 
patches. A cannon-ball passes through the roof, tears up the shingles, 
rattles the splinters u]X)n the table: the general looks up a moment, and 
goes on witli his writing. " It will be impossible for Greene to get 
across the Dan," say the spies to Cornwallis; and the British commander 
resolves to make one more effort to secure his prey. As soon as the river 
falls he will have him. Northward moves Gi-eene's little army toward 
Guilford, fifty miles distant. " Join me there," is the word to Hnger, who 
is forty miles east of Salisbury. 
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The roads are frozen at night, and knee-deep witli mnd at midday. The 
streams are Bwolien, the bridges gone. The men are slioeless, coatless, and 
withont blankets. He reaches Guilford, where the troops from Cheraw 
join him on the 9th of February. All together, Greene has only two thou- 
sand and thirty-six men, and Comwallis is by the Yadkiu witli three thou- 
sand of his picked troops. He is chafing like a baffled hound. He must 
get at Greene. He marches up the west bank o£ the Tadkin, thirty miles 
to HuntEville; the river is shallow there, and he can ford it. He is only 
twenty-five railes from Guilford, due east, und he is nearer than Greene to 
the shallow fords of the Dan. He thinks that Greene has no boats on the 
Dan, and is sure of his prey. 

" It is not prudent to fight if we can avoid it," is what Greene's officers 
in council think, and it is in accordance with Greene's opinion. Tlien 
there will be a race for the Dan. 

Greene has already sent off his heavy baggage, but he must have a 
rear-guard that can move rapidly. Morgan is sick with the rheumatism ; 
and Colonel Williams, the brave-heai-ted Marylander, is appointed to com- 
mand it. He has all the cavalry under Colonel Humphreys, Howard's in- 
fantry, and the riflemen — seven lumdi-ed, in all, of the best men of the lit- 
tle army, as true as steel every one of them. 

It is seventy miles from Guilford Conrt-hoiise to the Dan. Comwallis 
is twenty-five miles west, pushing north-east, and Greene is also marching 
north-east, Gi-eene takes the main 
road. Colonel Williams swings out 
between the two armies on another 
road. 

General O'Hara is in advance, 
with the Britisli cavalry and a body 
of light-infantry, and the van-guard 
of the British and the rear-guard of 
the Americans are constantly ex- 
changing shots. 

At three o'clock every morning 
Williams is on the marcli, not halt- 
ing till the middle of tlic forenoon 
for breakfast, A rest of an hour, 
or till the Britisli appear, and then 
the soldiers are on tho road again, 
marching tliirty miles a day thmugh the mud, making their way with 
bleeding feet There are snow-squalls; but through the rain and sleet 
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and snow, across the swollen Btreame, the little army pnshes on. The 

militia have deserted. "All bnt eighty have left me," ia Greene's letter 

t» Governor Ivasli, of North Carolina. 

February 13th was the third day of the race. Williams was eating 

breakfast when a Whig citizen rode np. "The British vaa-gnard ara 

close upo ou ) e si o ed 

" Ke on o el em sa d W 11 a 8 to Lapta u Armstrong 

Will an 6 fo e o es o all except Colonel Lee w th a sq ad of the 

cavalry i^ho se e 1 sel ee n th© th k woods There s a clatter of 

hoiBes' fee a d Ar ns ro g and a I le bugler on a jaded pony, come 




riding w I t q ad on of B si a al } at tl e heels T) e 1 ttle bn- 
gler, a bo of I ee ;, co 1 ntelf p b t the ext moment a broad- 
swoi-d cleaves his head open, and lie falls dead. 

"Charge!" The secreted Americans wheel into the road, and eighteen 
of the British are pitched from their saddles, while two Amencans only fall 
in tlie encounter. The leader of the British is Captain Miller, who ia 
taken prisoner. 

" You butchered that poor little bugler, you ruffian, and now you ahall 
hang for it !" are the quick, hot words of Williams. 

" I did not do it. It was a dnmken soldier." 
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" You could have prevented it," 

The soldiers fix a noose, but the British army is close at hand, and 
there is no time to execute the sentence; they hurry away, keeping fast 
hold of the prisoners. 




All through the day tlie race goes on. At every little stream the 
Americans, tmder Wilhama, wait and give their pursuers a volley. 

Night comes — cold, dai-k, rainy. Williams sees a fii'e in the forest. Is 
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it possible that Greene has halted to try the wager of battle ? Willi amsi^s 
heart sinks within him. It must be that Cornwallis, by forced marches, 
has got between Greene and the Dan, and a battle, with the odds against 
the Americans, is inevitable. But two daj's ago Greene was there, and 
halted a few hours, and the fires have been blazing the while. Three 
hours' rest, and Williams is moving. He halts once more for breakfast. 
A horseman rides in from the north. 

" The greater part of our wagons are over the Dan, and the troops are 
crossing," is the word from Greene. 

Hurra ! hurra ! hurra ! So loud the shout that it reaches the ears of 
the British close at hand, and they wonder what it may mean. 

^^Irwin^s Feri*y^ h\ o^clock, — All our troops are over, and the stage 
clear. The infantry will cross here. Major Hardman has posted his 
party in readiness on this side, and the infantry and artillery are posted 
on the other, and I am ready to remain and give you a hearty welcome," 
is the second note from Greene. 

Up to the river march the wearied troops. Into the boats they leap, 
and reach the other shore. 

Safe the army, safe the prisoners, safe the baggage. It has been a 
chase of two hundred miles. Ah ! that was wise forethought, the sending 
of that messenger from Cheraw to the Dan, to secure all the boats on the 
river. 

Cornwallis is chagrined. He has burned his baggage, marched two 
hundred miles, his troops are worn out, and he has been defeated and baf- 
fled at every move. There will be a pretty story afloat over in England in 
regard to his being checkmated by a Yankee blacksmith from Bhode Isl- 
and who knows nothing of military science. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GUILFORD COURT- HOUSE. 

CORNWALLIS was at Ilillsboroiifrli, foi-ty miles south of the Dan. It 
was an hnportant town — a place where the Legislature met every 
other year. A majority of tlic people iu that section of the country were 
Tories, Cornwallis raised the royal standard, and (called upon all good, 
loyal subjects to rally around it. Tlie Tories were delighted. General 
Greene had been driven out of tlie State, the loyal cause was in the as- 
cendant. Now that a royal army was there, they woidd rally and subdue 
the Wliigs. Men came to Cornwallis ofFering to raise coinjianies. He had 
seven offers iu a day. His lordship was delighted. Greene had escaped 
him, bnt there was not a regiment of American troops iu the State. He 
could iRrite home a jjlowing letter to the king. He was far from his snp 
plies, which were at Wihning- .^ -":;«.n- 

ton, fully one hundred miles 
away; but the loyal jHiople 
would feed liim, and he 
would soon be able to push 
north into Virginia. 

On the 17th of February, 
he sent Tarleton noitli-west, 
with about four hundred men, 
to bring in the loyalists in 
that direction who were gath- 
ering under Colonel Pyle. 
On the very next day Greene 
sent Colonel T^e and Colonel 
Pickens across the Dan, and 
made preparations for the 
whole of his little army to 
follow. He had no intention 
of sitting down and allowing 
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the Tories to come to Comwallis. If he could only keep them in awe, his 
lordship in a very short time would move somewhere else. Greene went 
with Lee and Pickens a day's march, giving them instructions, and return- 
ed in the night to his army. 

Lee and Pickens heard that Tarleton had passed north-west, and they 
followed on his track. They captured two of Tarleton's officers, and 
found out where Tarleton was. Tarleton does not know that Lee and 
Pickens are on his track, and Lee and Pickens inform the country people 
that they are Tories on their way to join Tarleton : by so doing, perhaps 
they will be able to get within striking distance before Tarleton discovers 
who they are. 

The column is winding along the forest roads. Tarleton is not more 
than three or four miles away, resting in perfect security, thinking that 
Lee and all of Greene's army are forty miles distant on the other side of the 
Dan. Two Tories ride into Lee's lines, thinking the troops are Tarleton's. 

" We come from Colonel Pyle, who is close at hand, coming on a cross- 
road with four hundred loyalists," they say. 

" Ah, indeed !" 

" He will soon be here," they repeat. 

Colonel I^e sends word to Pickens to place his riflemen in the woods 
out of sight. The riflemen wear green twigs in their hats. * 

" Will one of you please ride back to Colonel Pyle with Colonel Tarle- 
ton's compliments, and ask him if he will be so good as to draw out by the 
roadside, that my troops may pass on to their encampment." . 

Lee makes the request. He has determined to capture the whole force 
of four hundred mounted Tories. lie will get his whole line in front of 
them, halt it, and inform Colonel Pyle that the whole force are prisoners. 
Pyle's men have their muskets slung upon their shoulders, and will not be 
able to make resistance. The lines move along. Lee meets Colonel Pyle, 
and shakes hands with him. Suddenly there is firing down the lines. The 
trick has been discovered, and the Tories begin to fire. Terrible their mis- 
take. They are at a disadvantage. Lee would fain capture them without 
shedding a drop of blood, but the melee has begun. It lasts scarcely five 
minutes; but when it is over ninety Tories are stretched upon the ground. 
Pyle escapes to a little pond close by, and conceals himself by its reedy 
shores. The whole body is captured or dispersed. Tarleton was only two 
miles distant. lie heard the firing, and prepared for battle. Lee con- 
cluded to wait till morning before attacking, and in the night was joined 
by three hundred mountaineers who had heard of Greene's retreat, and 
had voluntarily left their homes and hastened to his aid. 
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Morning came, but Tarleton was not to be seen : he was on his way 
east to HillBborough, too far to be overtaken. Tlie Tories, who were iii<- 
tending to flock to ComwalHa's aid, t;oncliided to wait a little _^fc ^i 
while. They were amazed to find the Americans on the -^iS^uB 
riiove, and astonighed at the fate of the fonr hundrf.''! .JuttP^H 

aged, plucked up heart again. -•'^^^^^^^Bb^ 

Cornwallis was astounded ^^ s!^^BM^m^P'j^^^^*-^eSH^M 
wlien he found Greene @outh I'^^^^fBISIfSf^fVfllSimt^St/IKBBB 
of the Dan and on the liead- ^"^' ''°^"' 

waters of tlie Haw River, which becomes the Cape Fear River farther 
down. He suddenly found his foraging parties cut off, and his troops 
constantly liarassed by Marion, Williams, Pickens, Snmter, and Ix^e, who 
would be in one place to-day and somewhere else to-morrow, and who 
kept the Tories in such awe that very few came to join the royal stand- 
ard. Cornwallis moved out from Hillsborongh to the Uaw to strike a 
crushing blow; but he could not get at General Greene. 

The 10th of March came. The trees were clothed in green, wild flow- 
ers bloomed by the wayside, the air was filled with their fragrance ; but 
on tliis day the soldiers of the two armies had little time to admire the 
beautiful in nature. 

Greene had four thousand two hundred and forty-three infantry, and 
one hundred and sixty-one cavalry. Only one thousand four hundred and 
ninety were Continental troops, the rest militia, who had come out for a 
few weeks' campaign. In a short time they would all be on their way 
home. General Greene wanted to fight, and he determined to take a 
good position and offer battle to Cornwallis. lie might not win a victory; 
but a battle, even if not a victory, might be a blow which would cripple 
Cornwallis. Greene would take care that a defeat should not be a rout. 
Ills cavalry were superior to Cornwallis's, and (;ould cover a retreat. The 
ground around Guilford Court-house would be a favorable position. The 
main road runs north and south; another road runs off west, at right an- 
gles, and leads to the Reedy Fork of the Ilaw River. 

Tlie court-house stands at the junction of the roads, with a field north 
of the Reedy Fork road, and another old field south of it, extending one 
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hiiiidred rods or more. There is a piece of woods, and south of the 
woods oom-fielde on both sides of the road, where the fanners have juBt 
planted their corn; and beyond the fields there is a ravine, with a little 
brook winding through it. The ground slopes all the way from the court- 
house to tiie brook, a distance of more than half a mile. 

Cornwallis is south-west of Guilford, near New Garden meeting-house. 
He is surjirised to hear that Greene lias iid'anced nearly twenty miles fi-om 
the Reedy Fork, and is ready to offer him battle. For two weeks he has 
been trj'ing to get at him, and now Greene is waiting for him. He can 




not decline such an offer. lie has twentv-five hinidred disciplined British 
troops and sevenil cannon, aTid he will crush the man whom he has been 
endeavoring, not only for the last two weeks, bnt all wintei-, to catch. 

On the southern border of the foi-est behind the log fence, along the 
northern edge of the corn-ficM, Gi-eeue posts the North Carolina militia 
and some riflemen, under Colonels Biitlor and Eaton. Tiiey have a 
splendid position, protected by the fence, and will have a good chance at 
the Hritish as they come across the corn-field. Behind them, about nine 
hundred feet, he places the second line, the Virginia militia, in command 
of General La\rson, east of the road, and General Stevens west of it Back 
by the court-house, along the road leading to Reedy Fork on the top of the 
hill, he places the Continental infantry. They are twelve hundred feet in 
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the real' of tlie Virginians. General Huger coraiiiands on tlie west, and 
Colonel Williams on the east side of the Salisbury road. Gi-eane, with the 
remainder of his troops, is near the court-liouse. Colonel Washington, 
with his cavalry and Eoine infantry, is placed to support Huger on the 
west ; while Colonel Lee, with his cavalry, is stationed on the east to sup- 
port Williams. Greene has four pieces of artillery. Captain Singleton, 
with two aix-ponnders, takes position in the road between the corn-fields, 
and the other two pieces are on the hill south-west of the court-house. 

General Cornwallie is forming his men. The North Carolinians see 
the British coming from the woods. The Seveuty-iiret regiment, Iligliland- 




ers, swings out east of the road. A Hessian regiment, under Colonel Bose, 
follows. General Leslie conimandti llie wing. The Twenty -third and 
Thiity-tliird regiiiientfi, under Colonel Webster, file to the left, west of the 
road. The artillery is in tlic centre, with tlie light-infantry and the Ya- 
gers behind. A battalion of the Guards, under Lieutenant- colonel Nor- 
ton, file east to support I^eslie, and General O'Ham, witli the Grenadiere 
and second battalion of the Guards, file west to support Webster. 

The two six-poundcrs, under Singleton, open fire, and the British gnns 
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reply. Slowly the British advance across the corn-field. The North Car- 
olinians open fire too soon. They do not wait, as Stark's men waited at 
Bnnker Hill. The uiillets, for the most part, go wide of the mark ; only 
here and there a man drops. On the British move. They are witliin 
good distance, and they halt and fire a volley. 

"Charge!" Leslie shouts it. With a hurra the line sweeps across the 
corn-field, and the North Carolinians drop their guns, throw away kna})- 
sacks and canteens, and flee like a flock of sheep through the woods. 

" Stand ! stand ! Come back ! come back !" shout the oflScers ; but in 
vain. In a moment they are gone. Foolish men ! If they had but re- 
served their fire till the British were within ten rods, if they had stood 
their ground behind the fence, far different would have been the result of 
the battle. Back through the woods, tlirough the second line they stream- 
ed, all except a handful, under Colonel Campbell, who bravely maintain 
their ground a while. 

But the British are brought to a stand, for the flanking troops of Col- 
onel Washington and Colonel Lee are galling them. Cornwallis half- 
wheels the Hessian regiment to face the east, and attacks Lee ; and the 
Thirty-third regiment, with the light-infantry, makes a similar movement 
west to attack Washington. He tills the gap in the line by advancing 
two battalions of the Guards. It is a well-executed movement, like that 
which a checker-player makes when he keeps the w^ay to a king-row w6ll 
guarded. 

On toward the Virginians moves the compact line of British. The 
Virginians pour in a deadly fire, and there is confusion in the British 
ranks ; but the men are old soldiers, and discipline holds them. The Vir- 
ginians retreat, not j)anic- stricken, but in excellent order. Cornwallis is 
confident of an easy victory. The British, under Webster, come out into 
the field in front of the Marylanders, under Colonel Gunby. The Mary- 
landers have been in many a battle. Their muskets blaze, and then they 
rush forward down the hill, charging bayonet. It is discipline against dis- 
cipline. Webster's line wavers, gives way, and the men flee in confusion 
toward the woods. Oh for another regiment like that from Maryland ! 
Vain the wish ; they are the only veterans on the field. Greene has no 
troops to throw in behind them, to press on and follow up the work. 
Stevens is wounded, the Virginians in retreat ; and Leslie and O'Hara, oil 
the British side, are just ready to fall upon the Second regiment of Mary- 
landers, under Colonel Greene. Gunby goes down beneath his horse, but 
How^ard takes command. The cavalry under Washington charge the 
British. 
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Cornwallis's horse is shot beneath hiin, and he has the mortification of 
seeing his best troops Seeing from the field. The flight must be stayed, 
the pursuera driven, or the day is lost. 

" Opeii with the artillery !" he shouts. 

" It will kill our own men," O'Hara replies. 

" I know it, but it must be done." 

Crash go the British cannon, and British and Americans fall before 
the murderous storm. In a moment the British soldiers drift past the 
artillery, and the Americans are stopped. It is the crisis of the battle — 
the end of it. 

On tlie east side of the road tlie British are advancing. The American 
militia are retreating. Greene surveys the scene. He sees what has been 




gained, and what may be lost. He has inflicted a terrible blow upon Com- 
wallis. He can retreat now, and save his army. To remain and attempt 
to win the victory will end in failure, and he issues the order for retreat. 
The horses are shot, and he must leave his artillery behind him. 

"You will cover the retreat," is his order to the Second Marylanders. 
The regiment takes its stand, and tlie army tiles away in good order, ready, 
if pressed, to turn at any moment and smite the pursuers. Lee and Wash- 
ington, with the cavalry, remain with the Marylanders. Tarlcton would 
like to rush upon them, but Cornwallis has narrowly eBcai>ed an utter rout, 
and calls him back. About four hundred Americans have been killed and 
wounded, while Cornwallis has lust six hundred and thirty-three. 

This battle, in its results, was one of the most important of the war. 
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In December^, wlieii Greene took tlie csommaiid of the Southern Depart- 
ment, the British and Tories were masters of the Southern States. They 
held a line of jx)sts from the Atlantic to the momitauis. Comwallis had 
fully four thousand men in the field; but now he was forced to abandon 
the interior, and make a, hasty retreat to the sea-coast, at WHmington. The 
Tories were disheartened, and the Whigs triur/iphant ; and the cause of 
liberty, which had been so gloomy, 
was bright once more. 

General Marion was north of 
Charleston, not far fi-oni the Santee 
Itivei-, when a British officer came 
v\ ith a flag o£ truce to see him about 
exchanging prisoners, and was taken 
mto the camp blindfolded. The of- 
ficer had lieaid much about Mar- 
urn , and instead of finding, as he 
had expected, a man of noble pres- 
ence m an eleirant uniform, he saw 
a small, thm man, in honiespuu 
clothes Around were Marion's sol- 
dici- sinne of them almost naked, 
some m British unitornis, which they 
had captured — a motley set, with all kinds of weapons, large muskets, 
rifles, shot - guns, swords made by country blacksmiths from mill - saws. 
The business upon which the otiicer had come was soon settled. 

" Shall I have the honor of your conij)any to dinner ?" said Marion. 
The officer saw no preparation foi' dinner, A fire was burning, but 
there were no catii[>-kctt1es. no Dutch ovens, no cooking utensils. 
" Give us our dinner, Tom !"' said Marion to one of his men. 
Tom was the cook. He dug open the fire with a stick, and poked out 
a fine mess of sweet- [Mitatocs. lie pricked the large ones to see if they 
were done, blew the ashes from them, wiped them on his shirt-sleeve, 
l>laced the best ones on a piece of bark, and laid them on the log between 
Marion and the ofKcer. 

" I fear our dinner will not prove so palatable to you as I could wish, 
but it is the best we have," said Marion. 

The British officer was a gentleman, and eat of tlie potatoes, but sooa 
began to laugh. " I was thinking," he said, " what some of my brother- 
otRcers would say if our Government were to give such a bill of fare as 
this. I suppose this is only an accidental dinner." 
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" Not BO, for often we don't get even this." 

" Though stinted in proviBions, yon, of course, draw double pay" 




" Kot a cent, sir. We don't have any pay. We are fighting for oar 
lihei'ty." 

The officer was astonished. Tliey had a lonj; and friendly talk, and the 
oflicei', hiddnig Marion good-bye, went back to Georgetown. 
12* 
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Colonel Watson was in command of the British there. " What makes 
you look 80 serious ?" Colonel Watson asked. 

" I have cause to look serious," the officer replied. 

" Has Marion refused to treat ?" 

" No, sir ; but I have ^een an American general and his officers, with- 
out pay, almost without clothes, Jiving on roots and drinking water, and all 
for liberty ! What chance have we against such men f ' 

The officer was so impressed by what he had seen, that he could fight 
no more, but disposed of his commission and returned to England. 

General Greene sent Marion and Lee south to get between the British 
and Charleston, and cut off their supplies. They marched to Fort Watson, 
a strong fortification on the east bank of the Santee River, about fifty 
miles north of Charleston. It was built of logs, stood on a hill, and was 
garrisoned by one hundred and twenty men, commanded by Lieutenant 
M'Kay. They sent him a summons to surrender ; but he was a brave of- 
ficei-, and informed them that he intended to defend the fort. He knew 
that Lord Rawdoii would soon be there to aid him with several hundred 
men. Marion and Lee knew that Lord Rawdon was on the march, and 
they resolved to capture the fort before he arrived. 

They saw that there was no well in tlip fort, and that the garrison had 
to come out and creep down to the river to obtain water. The riflemen 
soon stopped that. Then M'Kay set his men at work digging a well, and 
carried it down to the level of the lake, and liad a good supply of water. 

Lee and Marion knew that there was a large amount of supplies in the 
fort, for, besides what was inside, there were boxes and barrels outside. 
Some of the militia tried to creep up and get a barrel; but the garrison 
killed one and wounded another. A brave negro, named Billy, with Mar- 
ion, looked at the supplies, saw that one of the hogsheads was only a few 
feet from the edge of the blufl^, and resolved to try what he could do. 
He crept up very near witliout being seen, then, before the British could 
fire upon him, he was crouched behind the hogshead. The ground was a 
declivity, and soon the British soldiers saw that the hogshead was in mo- 
tion. They fired at it, but they could only see some black fingers clasp- 
ing the chimbs, and in a few minutes the hogshead disappeared down the 
hiil. 

Billy obtained an axe, broke open the hogshead, and found that he had 
captured one hundred and fifty shirts, one hundred knapsacks, fifty blank- 
ets, and six cloaks. He distributed tliein to the soldiei's, many of whom 
had no shirts. Marion named the negro '' Captain Billy," and every one 
treated the brave fellow with great respect. 
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Rawdon was close at hand. Marion and Lee could see the light of his 
camp-fires on the hills in the west Whatever was done must be done 
quickly. But what could they do? They had no cannon; and even if 
they had, tliey could not batter down the fort \ but a bright thought came 
to Colonel Mahan — to build a tower which would overlook the fortification. 
As soon as night came, all the axes in the camp were in use. The British 
could hear the choppers, and wondered what was going on ; but they were 
astonished in the morning when they saw a tower higher than the fort, 
and a swarm of men on the top firing through loop-holes, and picking off 
with their rifles every man who showed his head above the parapet. Lord 
Kawdon had not come, and Lieutenant M'Kay saw that he would soon 
lose all his men, and that he must surrender. Before noon the American! 
1 of the fort, and all its supplies. 
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CHAPTER XSXI. 




A BOUT forty miles nortli-west of Charlesto'i, near the li 
-*^*- Charleston and Orangeburg counties, are some wonderful springs. 
The water boils up from the •(i-oiind, clear and pure. It is a Bubterraue- 
an river that appears ii[)on the Burface, and that winds thi-oiigli the low- 
lands north-west for about two miles, 
and empties into the Santee at Nelson's 
Ferry. • 

Beneath the grateful shade of the 
surrounding forest, Colonel Stuart, in 
command of the British forces in South 
Carolina, was encamped on the 8th of 
September, ITiil. Lord Rawdon had 
returned to England, woni down by the 
fatigne of the campaign. Colonel Stu- 
art liad twenty-tiiree liimdred men. General Greene was only Bixteen ■ 
mites distant, on the high hills of the Santee, north of the river. Tliero 
were no boats on the Santee by which he could cross it to attack Stnart, 
and he had only twenty-six hundred men, of whom, however, not more 
than sixteen hundred could be of any account in a battle, for a thousand 
were poorly ai'med, or were sick, or were required to bring in supplies. 
Yet General Greene determined to strike a blow at the British. 

He broke up his carnp on tlie :i2d of August, marched north-west about 
twenty-five miles, almost to Camden, and crossed at the Camden Ferry ; 
then turned south, and marched rapidly to the Congai'ee, about twenty-tive 
miles, and crossed it at Friday's Ferry; then turned south-east toward 
Eutaw Springs, twenty-five miles away ; making a march of seventy-five 
miles to get sixteen. Kain had been falling, the swamps were filled 
with water, and all the low-lands were Hooded, making the march a diffl-*' 
cult one. Tlic sun was hot, and at midday the army rested; but from 
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day-break till mid -forenoon, and from four o'clock till late in the night, 
the Boldiere plodded their weary way. 

General Greene learned that General Stuart intended to erect a fort 
at the epringe, from which parties could go out in all directions to rob the 
Whige, and stir up tlie Tories to enlist in the king's cause, and he deter- 
mined to strike a blow that would frustrate the design, even if he were 
defeated in battle. He had few 
Btores, and would not risk them. 
He prepared for a retreat, if a 
retreat should be necessary, by 
sending all his heavy bagga^ 
to Howell's Ferry, on the Con- 
garee, whei-e it could be taken 
across the river at a minute's 
warning. 

General Marion knew all 
the country — every lonely path 
through the woods, as well as 
every highway; and so vigilant 
were hia men, that Stuart's spies, 
scouts, and foraging parties were 
captured one by one. Stuart, 
having no suspicion that Greene 
ment, was resting in security at Eutaw Springs. 

Stuart's camp is a few rods soutli of the springs, in a field at the junc- 
tion of the great road leading soiith-easir to Cliarleston, with the ri\'er road 
•running east and west. There is a brick two-story house on the north side 
of the road at the junction, with a garden behind it reaching down to the 
springs. West of the house, and north of the road, is a cleared field; and 
tliere is anotlier field across tlie road, and opiwsite the first. In these fields 
Stuart has pitched his tents. There arc fences aroiiiid the garden and 
fields. It is only a mile north in a direct line to the river. The swamp 
and creek in that direction will prevent Greene from flanking Stuart on 
the north. The woods around the field are thick, the trees tall and iargfe, 
and the gray moss hangs in long, trailing, sombre masses from the timber. 
The clearing is on a hill thirty feet or more above the level of the springs. 
It is a strong position ; but General Greene determines to attack it, never 
theless. 

General Greene is at Burdett's plantation, seven miles west of Eutaw, 
on the 7th of September. The men go into camp, cook their supplies, and 




I making such a roundabout move- 
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lie down beneath the trees for a few hours' rest before marching to battle. 
Stuart does not know that they are there ; but during the night two North 
Carolina men, who have been forced into service against their will, take 
revenge by deserting. 

" We come from the American army. It is only seven miles distant, 
and you are going to be attacked in the morning," they say, when brought 
before General Stuart. 

The British general does not believe it. Greene can not have reached 
that position undiscovered. The men are spies, and he orders them un- 
der guard. If he finds that they are spies, they will dangle from the 
limbs of one of the live-oaks in the morning. He will see, however, if 
there are any Americans lurking in the vicinity ; and orders Major John 
Coffin, brother of Admiral Isaac Coffin, and refugee from Boston, who 
sailed with General Howe to Halifax in 1776, and who is now in Carolina 
fighting for the king, to beat them up. 

By daylight Greene is on the march with about twenty-three hundred 
men. At the same time. Major Coffin, with four hundred men, is pushing 
out to see if there is any truth in the report of the deserters, and also to 
dig sweet-potatoes on a plantation not far away. He suddenly finds him- 
self face to face with Major Armstrong, of Lee's cavalry, who is leading 
the advance of Greene. 

" There are some Whig militia," is the word in Coffin's ranks. 

" Charge !"'is the order of Coffin, and his troops come riding down the 
road to scatter the Whig militia; but the Whig militia do not run. They 
sit in their saddles, take deliberate aim, and one after another of the Brit- 
ish troops tumbles to the ground. " Charge !" It is Lee who gives the 
command, and his men, with drawn swords, sweep down the road, scatter- 
ing the British in an instant. Forty prisoners are captured, and several 
are killed and wounded. 

The potato-diggers, protected by a body of infantry, are close at hand ; 
but the diggers throw down their hoes, and flee toward Eutaw. 

General Greene, seeing the British infantry, directs his aid to ride to- 
ward them, and inform them that if they do not surrender he will be 
under the necessity of cutting them to pieces; and the British give them- 
selves up. Major Coffin's party is utterly routed. A sudden but effective 
blow has been struck already upon Stuart. 

There is commotion in Stuart's camp — drums beating, soldiers spring- 
ing to their arms. Some of the soldiers take position behind the gai'den 
fence, others place logs around the brick house, and in a short time make 
it a strong fort. The walls are thick, and Greene, with his two threje- 



pounderE and two Bix-pounders, will have to batter them a long while he- 
tore he can make them crumble. Fi-om the windows Stuart's marksmen 
will pick oB the Americ&Ds as they approach. 

Stuart could hardly believe that Greene was at hand with his whole 
force, or that lie would dare attack him in so strong a position. He did 
not strike his tents, for he was sure of driving the rebels pell-mell up the 
road in a very few minutes. He formed bis men in a single line in the 
edge of the woods by the field, four hundred feet from his tents. 

On the north side of the road, west of the garden, he placed the Thii-d 
regiment, or " the BnfEs," as the soldiei-a called them. Colonel Cruger, with 
the fragments of several battalions and companies, is placed in the centre 
across the road, and the Sixty-third and Sixty-fonrth on the south side. 
Behind the Buffs, he placed a battalion of light -infantry, under Major 
Majoribanks. The major had his troops in a thicket of black-jack. Some 
of his soldiers were posted by the spring. Major Coffin, with his cavalry, 
was placed in the field south, to guard the left flank. The artillery was 
stationed in the road, while a detachment of infantry was sent out a mile 
to skirmish with Greene as he advanced. 

Greene formed his men in two lines. In tlie front line which he 
placed south of tbe road, on the right, was a battalion of South Caixilina 
militia, under General Marion ; then came two battalions of North Caro-- 
Una militia, under Colonel Malinedy. On the north side of the road was 
another battalion of South Caro- 
lina militia, under Colonel Pick- 
ens. The whole front line was 
nnder Marion. He planted his 
two six -pounders in the road be- 
tween the North Carolinians. A 
short distance behind tliem he 
stationed three small brigades of 
Continental troops. On the south 
side of the road, behind Marion's 
South Carolinians, he placed the 
North Carolinians, three battalion? 
of them, eoniinanded by Lieuten- 
ant - colonel Ashe, Major Ann- ' 
strong, and Major Blount. Gen- 
eral Sumner commanded the bri- 
gade. In the centre were two battalions of Virginians, under Major Snead 
and Captain Edmonds — both under Colonel Campbell. On the north side 
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of the road were the Marylanders — one battalion under Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard, the other under Major Hardman, and both under General Vil- 
liams. He gave General Lee charge of the right flank, and placed some 
battalions of State troops, commanded by Colonel Wade Hampton, Col- 
onel Polk, and Colonel Middleton — the whole under Colonel Henderson — 
to protect the left. General Greene had still a few troops left. He would 
not extend his lines, and so held them in reserve. Thev were Lieutenant- 
colonel Washington's cavalry, and a battalion of Delaware troops, under 
Captain Kirkwood. 

General Greene believed in double lines and in a reserve, and he 
placed his best troops in the second line, as at Guilford Court-house. If 
the lii'st line of militia gives way, as possibly it may, there will be some 
old soldiei's behind to receive the shock. At Guilford he was the party 
attacked ; but now things are revei-sed, and he is about to attack a superior 
force. What chance has he of success ? Not much. Why, then, does he 
attack ? Because, even if he is defeated, he can strike a blow which will be 
almost equivalent to a victory. If he can give an effective blow, he will 
compel Stuart to leave the interior and take refuge in Charleston, and so 
free the upper country. lie will take care that a defeat shall not be a 
rout, as he did at Guilford. That battle, though he was driven from the 
field, compelled Cornwallis to retreat to Wilmington, and it was the turn- 
ing-point of the war in the South. If he can compel Stuart to retreat to 
Charleston, it will be a victoiy. To complete his arrangements, he places 
his two three-pounders in the front line, and the two six-pounders in the 
second line. He will begin the battle with the militia and the three- 
pounders, but will end it with the Continental troops and the six-pound- 
ers. Stuart wnll find the contest hardest at the close, and not at the be- 
ginning. 

It is nine o'clock. The sky is cloudless, and the day is hot, but the 
men are sheltered by the foliage of the trees. They are in the woods, and 
the trees will be a shelter not only from the burning heat, but also from 
the bullets of the enemy. 

The army was still a mile from the En taw, moving slowly, when it met 
the detachment which Stuart had sent out. Lee was in front. He con- 
cluded that he was near the main body of the British. There was the 
roar of a cannon, and a ball came whirring through the woods. Lieuten- 
ant Gaines unlimbered his three-pounders; and when the British sent a 
shot, Gaines returned two ; and in a very short time the British fell back 
to Eutaw. The troops filed right and left, and took position in the order 
of battle. Gaines unlimbered his three-pounders again and opened fire. 
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aud the British artillery replied. Gaines was a good gunner, and he verv 
soon dismounted one of the British guns, but not long after had both of 
his three-pounders disabled. The militia were getting used to the sound 
of the cannon. The cannon-balls of the British made havoc among the 
trees, but flew harmlessly over the heads of the soldiers. 

Through the under-brush the militia in the front line can see now, as 
tliey advance, the bright-red uniforms of the British regulars. It is about 
a quarter-past nine when the musketry begins. The success of the morn- 
ing has stirred the blood of the militia. They have got used to the roar 
of the cannon ; they are partly sheltered by the trees, and they take steady 
aim. They fire, load, step forward a little, fire again, and so advance. 
The British are fining, and the air is filled with the whistling bullets. 

Over on the right, General Lee's infantry is engaged with the Sixty- 
third British. The Sixty-fourth, in turn, is pressing the North Carolin- 
ians in the centre, under Malmedy; but the North Carolinians, anxious 
to wipe out the stain of the panic at Guilford, hold their ground till they 
have fired seventeen rounds ; then, and not till then, do they yield. They 
do not flee panic-stricken, but fall back behind the Continentals, under 
Sumner. 

Stuart has resolved to break Greene's centre. He will strike a great 
blow there by moving straight down the road. He will throw in his re- 
serve, and it shall be like a wedge driven into a log : by such a movement 
he will rend Greene asunder, aud cut him up piecemeal. The fight goes 
on more fiercely, and at close quarters. The three-pounders are disabled; 
but the six-pounders open with a louder roar. Henderson, on the north side 
of the road, can not advance against Majoribanks on account of a thicket; 
but he holds his ground, and Lee is holding his, on the right flank. Stu- 
art presses on his men in the centre, and the North Carolina Continentals 
retreat in confusion. But there are two cool-headed men on horseback in 
the rear who are watching the battle. One is the man from Rhode Island, 
whom Washington long ago selected as the fittest general of the army to 
be his successor, in case he should fall — General Greene. Close by is Otho 
H. Williams, who has been Greene's right arm all through the Southern 
campaign. 

*' Advance and sweep the field with your bayonets !" is Greene's order; 
and the Virginians and Maiylanders, under Campbell, with loaded mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets, advance. On, on, slowly and steadily, they move, 
till they are not more than one hundred feet from the British. So near, 
and no faltering on either side ! It takes courage for men to stand still 
and look into the muzzles of a line of nniskets so near, knowing that the 
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next moment a murderous storm will burst forth — a lightning flash, a 
cloud of blinding smoke and roar of thunder, and that there is certain 
death for scores of men behind it all. Face to face stand the Continent- 
als and the veterans of England. There are two flashes of lightning, two 
thunder-peals, and the ground is strewed with the dying and the dead. 

The Continentals do not stop to reload ; they do not flee, not even 
falter ; but, with a wild hurm, burst tlirough the cloud and rush upon the 
British, who flee in confusion through the woods and across the field. 

There is a panic in Stuart's camp. Men are fleeing in haste down the 
Charleston road, horsemen crying, " We are defeated !" Some of them 
ride forty miles to Charleston. The Americans secure two cannon. The 
field is won — so the soldiers think. They are in possession of Stuart's 
camp. Tents, provisions, all are theii-s. Provisions ! Rum ! What sol- 
dier can refrain from halting and taking a dram, a big drink, after such a 
triumph ? They rend the air with their shouts. They drink, and shake 
hands over the victory. Lee is following the British, but suddenly comes 
to a halt, for the brick house is a fortress. The British are inside, as in 
the Chew house, at Germantown, and pour a murderous fire from the 
windows. The British outside have not all fled. In the thicket below 
the house, and around the spring, is their right wing, protected by the 
thicket, the garden fence, and the defenses which Stuart has thrown up. 
The battle is not over, nor is the victory won. How shall the British be 
dislodged ? Colonel Washington sees a place down by the creek where his 
cavalry can dash through in sections, and get in their rear. The attempt 
is made, but the troops go down one by one. Washington's horse is shot 
under him, and before he can disentangle himself he is captured. Hamp- 
ton and Henderson and Kirkwood advance, and the British, under Majori- 
banks, are compelled to fall back to the garden. The fence has been made 
so strong that the garden and the house make together a formidable for- 
tress. Stuart and Coffin are behind the house rallying the fugitives. What! 
British veterans flee before a motley crew of countrymen ! For shame ! 

Rum, mm — things good to eat, plunder — what wonder that the coun- 
trymen never before in battle, never before under discipline, should stop 
to eat and drink, and secure the baggage ? But while they are doing it, 
the British, chagrined and burning to recover their lost encampment, are 
rallying. Gaines has been trying his six-poundei's upon the house, but the 
walls are thick, and the balls do not pierce them. One by one his gunners 
fall, and now Majoribanks makes a rush, drives the Americans, and seizes 
the two British guns again, and brings them back to the house. Stuart has 
reformed his men. He is in possession of the house and the garden, and 
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General Greene can not dislodge him. The British have a small cannon 
in the house, and fire it from a window, sweeping down the Americans. 
The success, the rum, the phmder, the heat, all have told on them. The 
battalions are disorganized ; brave officei-s have been lost. Greene sees that 
it will not be possible to get possession of the house, and that it is useless 
to attempt it. He has struck a telling blow, and is confident that Stuart 
will soon retreat to Charleston* It is nearly one o'clock : the men have 
marched seven miles, fought four hours, and they are not demoralized ; on 
the contrary, feel that they have won a victory. He places Hampton in 
position to guard the rear, and draws off the troops, taking one British 
cannon, though leaving his own in their hands ; but two of them are disa- 
bled and of no account. Campbell is dead. Washington, Howard, and 
Henderson are wounded. One hundred and thirty privates have been 
killed, and the loss, all told, is five hundred and thirty-five, or nearly one- 
fourth of the army. The British have lost, in killed and wounded, six 
hundred and ninety- three. Back to the camp of the night before Greene 
marchco, taking with him over five hundred prisoners. 

The morning of the 9th dawns, and Stuart is marching toward Charles- 
ton. He has lost half of his army. Tie lias destroyed every thing that he 
can not take away. Lee and Marion are hanging on his rear, picking up 
stragglers. So the defeat, as at Guilford, becomes a victory, and people 
all over the country and across the water in Enijland said, that of all the 
American commanded, next to Wasliington, stood Nathaniel Greene^ of 
Rhode Island. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FORT GRISWOLD. 

NEW LONDON was an important town on the west bank of the 
Thames, in Connecticut. Privateers were fitted out there wliich 
captured many British ships. The shipmen and sailors of New London 
were brave and daring. One day in May, 1779, a British fleet of twenty- 
one vessels, under convoy of a frigate, and the Lady Erskinej of ten guns, 
was passing along the Sound, when three sloops sailed out of the harbor 
and captured the Lady Erskine, So energetic were the New London 
sailors, that nine Tory privateers were captured between the 1st of March 
and the 13th of June, 1779. British ships arriving from England and 
sailing up the Sound to New York, almost at the end of the voyage, were 
suddenly pounced upon and captured by the New London sailors. In 
August, 1781, the ship Hannah^ from London, with the richest cargo 
brought to America during the war, was captured by the Minerva and 
taken into that port. 

The capture exasperated Sir Henry Clinton, and he determined to 
make New London pay for it. Perhaps he thought also that a movement 
of a force into Connecticut would trouble Washington, who was closing 
around Comwallis at Yorktown. An expedition of thirty-two vessels — 
eight of them w^ar-ships — was fitted out. Two thousand men were sent 
from New York, and General Arnold was made commander. He was 
born close by New London. His home was on the bank of the Thames, 
between New London and Norwich, and he was just the man, Sir Henry 
thought, to be let loose upon his old neighbors. 

The people of New London looked out upon the calm waters of the 
Sound on the evening of the 5th of September, and saw a great fleet of 
vessels sailing close under the Long Island shore ; but many a fleet had 
sailed the Sound during the war, passing by New London ; and so, think- 
ing that no harm was nigh, they went to bed as on other nights. 

The vessels were steering eastward. Little did the sleepers in New 
London dream that, when darkness came on, all the vessels turned their 
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prows uorthward, shook out all their sails to the gentle breeze blowing 
from the south-west, and sailed for the harbor of New London. Gen- 
eral Arnold intended to land before daylight. Gradually the fleet ap- 
proached the harbor. It was one o'clock. Another half- hour, and he 
would drop anchor before the town ; but suddenly the wind shifted north, 
blowing directly out of the mouth of the river; and instead of going 
straight into the harbor, the vessels had to tack this way and that way, get- 
ting a little nearer at every turn. 

Day dawned. The people of New London were astounded. A great 
fleet, with eight war-ships, was just ready to enter the harbor. The meet- 
ing-house bell was rung. Boom ! boom ! went two guns from Fort Gris- 
wold. That was the signal which had been agreed upon as an alarm. 
Three guns were to be a signal of rejoicing over the news of a great vic- 
tory. As soon as the echoes had died away, boom! boom! boom! came 
from the fleet. A Tory had told Arnold what the signals were. Tlie 
people out in the country had heard the two cannon-shots, and were ready 
to seize their guns ; but what was the meaning of the three ? 

The people leaped from their beds in terror. Out on the Sound were 
the ships of the enemy. In a short time British, Hessians, and Tories 
would be landing. Men harnessed their horses ; there was a quick pack- 
ing-up of things most valuable. Men, women, and children, half-dressed, 
were running through the streets, crying and wringing their hands. Wom- 
en, laden with bags and pillow-cases, with infants in their arms, liastened 
out of the town. They had no time to stop to get breakfast. Hungry, 
barefoot, bare-headed, with disheveled hair, they hastened into the fields 
and pastures, or on to the country-houses, where the kind-hearted neigh- 
bors gave them breakfast and shelter. 

There was a fort on each side of the river: Fort Trumbull, on the west 
or New London side ; and Fort Griswold, on the Groton side. Captain 
Shapley commanded at Fort Trumbull, which was simply a battery facing 
the water on three sides, oi^en behind, and only designed to be used against 
ships in the harbor. Captain Shapley had but twenty-three men. There 
were eight cannon in the battery, but two of them were dismounted. Fort 
Griswold was a stronger work. It had stone walls ten feet high. There 
was a ditch outside, and on the walls were pickets projecting twelve feet ; 
and there were one hundred and fifty men, most of them farmers and cit- 
izens of Groton, who seized their guns and hastened to defend the fort, 
when they heard the booming of the cannon. 

Colonel Ledyard was in command of New London and Groton. He 
fient messengers out into the country to carry the alarm, and men rode on 
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foaming horses, as Paul Kevere rode on the 19th of April, 1775. Colonel 
Ledyard hoped that the people from the country would arrive in season to 
help him defend the forts, and he resolved, come what would, to hold Fort 
Griswold. 

" If I must lose to-day my honor or life, you who know me can tell 
which it will be," he said, as he stepped into the ferry-boat and crossed the 
river to defend the fort. 

Although Arnold had hoped to land before day -break, it was nearly 
ten o'clock before the ships could get into the bay. They dropped anchor, 
the boats were lowered, and about one thousand men entered them : tlie 
THirty-eighth British regiment ; a regiment of Tories, under Colonel Bev- 
erly Robinson (the man who owned the house near West Point) ; a regi- 
ment of New Jersey Tories, under Lieutenant-colonel Upham ; and sixty 
Hessian Yagei*s. The boats pulled toward a little cove, where there was 
a sandy beach. The men leaped into the water, waded to the shore, and 
formed quickly, as if about to face a great army. The first movement 
was toward Fort Trumbull. The twenty-three men, under Captain Shap- 
ley, saw them advancing, and loaded the six cannon with grape-shot. 

"Be ready to spike the guns," said Captain Shapley. A cannoneer 
stood by each piece, waving the port-fire. 

" Let them have it !" shouted the captain. The guns blazed. A half- 
dozen men dropped in tiie Britisn rariKs. 

"Drive in the spikes," said Captain Shapley. The spikes were driven 
into the vent-holes, and the twenty -three ran to their boats, leaped into 
them, and started for Fort Griswold ; but they were so near the British 
fleet, that the boats were fired upon, and seven of the men wounded and 
captured. 

Arnold hastened on to the town. On the common by the meeting- 
house was an old iron cannon. Some of the citizens loaded it, and fired 
at the approaching British, and then fled. Other citizens fired from be- 
hind fences ; but the few could not do much against a thousand men. 

Over on the Groton side, at Fort Griswold, a brave fight is going on. 
Lieutenant -colonel Eyre has landed, with two British regiments — a bat- 
talion of New Jersev Tories and some Hessians, with two cannon. Col- 
onel Eyre is able to get within four hundred feet of the fort without being 
exposed, l)y leading his men along under the shelter of a ledge south-east 
of the fort. 

It is noon. He sends a white flag toward the fort. 

"I demand an instant and unconditional surrender," is his sammons. 

Colonel Ledyard summons the oflicers — Captain Avery, Captain Stan- 
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ton, and Captain John Williams. They are farmers, and live near by, and 
have rushed into the fort to defend it. 

" Defend the fort !^' they say ; and the oflBcer goes back to Lieutenant- 
colonel Eyre, who sends a second summons : " If obliged to storm the 
works, maitial law shall be put in force," is the message. That means 
that no quarter will be given. 

Captain Shapley has reached the fort, and Colonel Ledyard sends him 
out with the reply of the brave men : " We shall not surrender, let the con- 
sequences be what they may." 

Colonel Eyre prepares to advance. He will make a rush, leap the 
ditch, climb the walls, and get inside before the garrison can reload after 
firing once. 

Captain Halsey stands by an eighteen -pounder. He is an old sailor, 
and has been in many a fight. lie rams home two bags filled with grape- 
shot. 

The British move on toward the fort. Captain Halsey runs his eye 
along the cannon. They are in range. 

" Fire I" he shouts. The cannoneer touches it off. The air is filled 
with the whirring shot, and twenty men go down. A wide gap has been 
made in the British ranks, and the entire line is thrown into confusion. 

"On 5 on!" shout the oflicers, striking the reluctant soldiei's with their 
swords. 

From every embrasure a stream of fire bui-sts forth, and the ground is 
quickly strewed with the killed and wounded. Colonel Eyre falls mortally 
wounded, and three other oflScers of the Fifty - fourth regiment are disa- 
bled. The Fortieth regiment, under Major Montgomery, swings round 
toward the east and north. His men rush to the ditch. Now they are so 
near that the cannon can not harm them. Joseph Woodmancy stands be- 
hind the parapet, and loads and fires his musket right down into their 
faces. Samuel Edgecomb thinks there is a better way than that, and he 
picks up cannon-balls (nine -poundei-s) and hurls them down upon the 
heads of the British, smashing their skulls. 

The British, to get nito the fort, must tear away the pickets which run 
out from the walls over the ditch. A soldier climbs upon the back of a 
comrade, reaches up and seizes one of the pickets; but before he can 
wrench it awav, Ed<i:ecoiiib dashes out his brains. 

But other soldiers are climbing up. Their heads appear above the 
pickets. Oh for more men ! If there were three hundred, instead of 
only one hundred and fifty, in the fort, those heads would drop in a 
twinkling. 
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Major Montgomery is a brave oiBcer. He climbs up through the pick- 
ets, but Jordan Freeman, a negro, is as brave as Major Montgomery. He 
has no gun, only a long-handled spear, which he plunges into Montgom- 
ery's side, and the Briton falls, mortally wounded, into the ditch upon the 
heads of his men. 

The British are s.warming through the embrasures. It is the many 
against the few — seven to one. A British soldier leaps from the parapet 
inside, and rushes to unbar the gate, but a shot brings him down. Anoth- 
er succeeds. He unbars tlie gate, and the British rush in. 

" Stop firing !" shouts Colonel Ledyard. He sees that the fort is lost, 
and his men cease the contest, all except Captain Shapley and the few men 
with him over in the south-west bastion, who do not know what has taken 
place. 

The British wheel a nine-pounder, and pour a volley of grape into the 
men. Captain Shapley and Lieutenant Chapman are killed, and the men 
throw down their arms and stand before their captors. Now that Colonel 
Eyre and Major Montgomery have fallen. Major Bromfield commands the 
British. 

"Who commands here?" he shouts. 

" I did, but you do now," is Ledyard's reply, handing out his sword. 

Major Bromfield takes it, draws back his arm, and plunges the weap- 
on to the hilt through the body of the brave man. He withdraws the 
bloody blade, and the commander falls dead to the earth. 

Captain Peter Richards, and Captain Ledyard, a nephew of the col- 
onel, see that no quarter is to be given, and resolve to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible ; but in a moment they are cut down, and hacked to 
pieces. 

The British platoons enter the fort, and fire into the unresisting Amer- 
icans. Some of the Americans rush to the magazine, but the British fire 
into it, and the fugitives fall in heaps. Major Bromfield is afraid that 
the magazine will explode, and stops the firing; but the living are pulled 
out and bayoneted. Some rush into the barracks, but the British stand by 
the door and windows and shoot them as if they were sheep in a pen. 

Mr, Mallison is a strong man. He rushes to the parapet, leaps over 
the pickets, lands in the ditch outside the fort, and, though a dozen mu1»- 
kets blaze at him, escapes to the woods. 

William Seymour is lying upon the ground, with his knee shattered by 
a ball, and the British soldiers give vent to their fiendish passions by stab- 
bing him thirteen times. Lieutenant Avery has had an eye shot out, his 
skull broken, and his brains are spattered upon the ground. A soldier 
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stabs him in the side ; and yet he breathes, recovers, and lives forty years 
to narrate the horrors of tlie day. 

For the credit of humanity, let it be said tliat one British officer is ten- 
der-hearted. " Stop ! stop ! In the name of God, stop ! My soul can't 
bear it !" he shouts, and rushes upon the soldiers with liis sword to stop the 
butchery. 

It stops because there are no more to be butchered. There were one 
hundred and fifty at the outset. Captain Shapley came with about twelve 
men, making one hundred and sixty in all ; but General Arnold, in his 
report, says that eighty-five were killed, and sixty wounded, most of them 
mortally — one hundred and forty-five butchered ! 

Sir Henry Clinton sends home this indorsement of the massacre : 

"The assault of Fort Griswold will impress the enemy witli every ap- 
prehension of the ardor of British troops, and will hereafter be remember- 
ed with tlie greatest honor to the Fortieth and Fifty-fourth regiments and 
their leaders." 

Major Bromfield was promoted for his conduct. So the massacre was 
indoreed by the general, by the ministers, and the king. 

The British soldiers stripped the dead, plundered the living, picked up 
the wounded, tossed them, bleeding and fainting, into a cart, and ran the 
cart dow^n a hill over the stones. It came against a tree with a terrible 
jar. Some died ; others fainted. They took them from the cart to a 
house, and left them there ; dug a ditch, threw their own dead (about 
forty) into it ; and left a party to lay a train to the magazine ; set a house 
on fire, and marched to their boats, for from every road men were hasten- 
ing with their guns. 

While the massacre was going on, Arnold was in New London. One 
party under Colonel Upham, with the New Jersey Tories, marched up 
Cape Ann Lane to Mr. Latimer's house. It was so far out of the village 
that a great many of the people had moved their goods into it. A liouse 
so far out of the town certainly would be spared, tliey thought ; but it was 
soon in a blaze, and all the goods were consumed. 

Arnold, with Lord Dalrymple, who acted as aid to him, rode up to a 
hill overlooking the town, where he could see every thing that was going 
on. In the river he sees the ships trying to escape np stream to Norwich, 
and people are running from the town. And now the flames of burning 
buildings ascend to heaven. The soldiers are going in all directions with 
fire-brands, setting fire to houses, stores, ships, and boats. 

An English officer comes to Captain Richards's house, where the cap- 
tain's daughter is lying, too ill to be moved. He is humane enough to bid 
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tlie soldiers spare it ; but all the other houses and stores in the vicinity are 
set on fire. Arnold, sitting on his horee, issues his orders. " Soldiers, do 
your duty !" he shouts. 

A Tory leads the British, and pilots them to the homes of the Whigs. 
Houses, stores, piles of lumber, ships, boats, wharves, and goods are given 
to the flames. The soldiers stave in the heads of hogsheads filled with 
molasses, and a river of molasses runs down one of the streets. They rip 
open bags of cofifee, destroy hogsheads of rum, and drink themselves drunk. 
The market-house, the Episcopal church, the jail, all are set on fire. The 
harbor is a sea of tire. All the tishing-boats and ships are in flames. The 
fire burns the hempen cables, and the ships are blown by the wind hither 
and thither, burning to the water's edge, and then the blackened hulls dis- 
appear beneath the waves. While the flames are wildest, Arnold is eating 
dinner in the house of an old acquaintance, helping himself to the best the 
house affords. While eating, the house takes fire, and he is forced to leave. 
So almost to the spot where he was born the traitor brings the torch and 
the sword to the homes of those who have honored and trusted him. 

The sun descends the western sky. Evening comes. But what a 
scene ! Blackened ruins in New London ; many mangled corpses in Fort 
Griswold ; and out upon the hills hundreds of homeless men, women, and 
children, stripped of every thing — their husbands, brothers, fathers slain ! 

Down to the beach march the British, who leap into their boats and 
row out to the ships. They have left a train of powder in Fort Griswold, 
and soon they expect to see a grand explosion of the magazine — a lighting- 
up for a moment of the heavens, and then a shower of burning timbers, 
followed by total darkness. That shall be the close of this day's work. 
But Major Peters, of Norwich, has reached the fort. The barracks are on 
fire. He sees the train laid to the magazine. There is a pump, but the 
British have knocked out its spout. He can only find an old cartridge- 
box, but he uses it for a bucket, gets at the water, moistens the train of 
powder, and prevents the explosion. Other men come to his aid, and they 
put out the fire. 

The British ships are sailing down the bay, and the women and chil- 
dren are coming to see how it fares with their husbands and fathers. There 
they lie — eighty -five of them — cold in death, massacred and mangled. 
Calm and serene the features of the brave commander. There lies Daniel 
Williams, only fifteen years old. He fought for freedom, and was massa- 
cred in cold blood. Near by him lies Thomas Avery. His father was a 
lieutenant. They fought side by side. '' Tom, my boy, do your duty !" 
said the father, when the fight was hottest 
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" Never fear, father," Tom replies ; but the next moment is cut down. 
He is only seventeen. 

" It is in a good cause, my boy," says the father ; and a moment later 
he lies by the side of the son, pierced through and through by British 
bayonets. 

With torches in their hands, women move amidst the slain in search of 
their husbands. One wife wipes the gore from the faces of thirty of the 
dead before she finds the one dearer than all others on earth. Never more 
will the glazed eyes beam upon her, nexer more the loving arms clasp her 
to his heart. A wail of anguish rends the air. 

The people are coming now from all parts of the country. Far away 
the farmers have seen the pillar of cloud ascending to heaven, and are 
rushing with their guns. And women are as brave-hearted as their hus- 
bands. "John, don't get shot in the back!" shouts a wife to her husband, 
as he starts with his rifle. 

They are too late. The massacre is finished, the burning accomplished, 
and the enemy sailing back to New York. They can only gaze with swell- 
ing hearts upon the scene of blood and woe, lend helping hands to those 
BO sorely stricken, or, lifting them to heaven, sweai* anew their allegiance to 
the cause they have espoused. Never, never wnll they lay doNvn their arms 
till America is free and independent, and the last British soldier driven 
from the land. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

YORKTOWN. 

THIS ia the way the men stood upon the checker-board: Sir Henry 
CliDton was in New York; tliere was a body of troops on Long 
leland, and a fleet in the harbor ; Lord Coruwallie was in Virginia, and 
there was a small fleet in Norfolk harbor; British troops were in pos- 
session of Charleston and Savannah. Tlte South waa pretty much con- 
quered, and Sir Henry hoped that in a very short time Cornwallis wonld 
bring Virginia to terms. 

On tlie other side, the American army was at North Castle, at White 
Plains, and Dohbs's Ferry, and the French army also. General Washing- 
ton and Count Rochambeau had their head- 
qnarters at the house of Mr. Livingston, near 
Dobbs's Ferry, a large mansion with an ell, a 
piazza, and dclightfnl gromids aronad it 
General Lafayette was down in Virginia, at 
Williamsburg, with a handful of men, watch- 
ing Cornwallis. In the West Indies was a 
French fleet, under Connt de Graase. Gen- 
eral Washington expected that abont the mid- 
dle of August, Count de Grasse would sud- 
denly make his appearance off Sandy Hook, 
and that, with his aid, he could besiege Sir 
Henry, capture the troops on Long Island, 
and eventually take New York. General Clinton had his spies in Wash- 
ington's army, and they reported to him tliat such was the plan. 

Sir Honry became alarmed. He dispatched a vessel to Virginia, and 
ordered Cornwallis to send him tliree thousand men. Cornwallis could 
spare them, and then be able to drive Lafayette out of the State. A 
day or two after the vessel set sail, Sir Henry's heart was gladdened by 
the arrival of a fleet from England with three thonsaod Heesians. On 
August 13th, General Washington and Count Rochambeau, Robert MorriB 
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(the man who could obtain money when every body else failed), and Mr. 
Richard Peters, Secretary of the Board of War, were talking over the 
plans of the campaign at tlie Livingston house, when letters were brought 
in for Washington and Rochambean. A vessel had arrived at Newport, 
bringing a mail from Count de Grasse, who said that he had decided not 
to sail to New York. This upset all their plans. Washington was disap- 
pointed. The French fleet, under D'Estaing, had failed Sullivan at Rhode 
Island, and now De Grasse was overturning all his plans. 

Another messenger came from the South with letters from Lafayette, 
with the information that Cornwallis was embarking a portion of his army 
at Portsmouth for New York. 

Another messenger arrives from the East, bringing a letter from Count 
de Barras, in command of a French fleet at Newport, who has received 
another letter from Count de Grasse, who has concluded not to stay at the 
West Indies, but will sail, on the 13th of August, for the Chesapeake, with 
'-wenty-eight ships of the line, and thirty-two hundred troops, under Gen- 
eral St. Simon, and will be ready to co-operate with the Americans in 
any movement. Joyful news this ! But it is a long distance for men to 
travel on foot from the Hudson to Norfolk. There are great rivers to 
cross — the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquelianna, the Potomac, and 
many other streams — a long, weary, tedious march over poor roads. It is 
three hundred miles. It will take a month. A vessel from New York, 
with a fair wind, will make the run from Sandy Hook to the Chesapeake 
in* forty-eight hours; and Sir Henry Clinton can move his whole army to 
Virginia before Washington can cross the Susquehanna. 

General Washington reads the letter, and turns to Judge Peters. '* Sir, 
what can vou do for me ?" 

Judge Peters is the man selected by the Board of War to consult with 
Washington. 

" With money, every thing ; without it, nothing," Petere replies. 

" What sum do you want T' asks Mr. Morris, who is already thinking 
where he can obtain the money. 

Twentv thousand dollars hard cash will do something:. Count Rocham- 
beau can spare so much from his military chest till the 1st of October, and 
Robert Morris will be sure to pay it then. The matter is quickly arranged. 

There is activity in the American army. Orders are issued to clear 
the road to Kingabridge. The army is going to attack New York. A 
company of men go down toward New York to clear away the trees, so 
that the army can march ; and Sir Henry expects an attack from the 
north. A body of men go down on the Jersey side and mark out a 
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place for an encampment, and erect ovens for baking bread. General 
Washington has a large number of boats or vessels. Is be going to launch 
theui below Paulus Hook, and make a movement for Staten Island, and 
erect batteries which will drive the fleet out of the Narrows f 

General Clinton is keeping a sharp lookout foi* such a movement. Now 
that three thousand Hessians have arrived, he does not need any troops 
from Cornwallis, and has sent a vessel countermanding his order, but re- 
questing Comwallis to continue to harass the rebels in Virginia, 

A rebel is brought into Sir Henry's camp. He is a young Baptist min- 
ister, Rev. Mr. Montaigne, who was arrested by the Cowboys at Eamapo, 
OH the west side of the Hudson. He was carrying dispatches from Waah- 
ington to one of his oflicers, and it is very evident, from some things iu 
the dispatch, that Washington has a scheme for the capture of New York, 

On the 19th of August the American army was under arms; but, in- 
stead of marching down to Kiugsbridge and crossing Harlem River, the 
troops turned north, marched to King's Ferry, crossed the Hudson, and 
moved down the west bank. It was evident to Cornwallis that General 
Washington had changed hiB 
|)lan, and was going to march 
down to Newark or Aniboy, 
and cross to Staten Island. 

And now, for a few days. 
Sir Henry can not find out ex- 
actly where Washington is, or 
what he is doing. He can get 
no information; every avenue 
leading to the city is guarded, 
and his spies can not get in. 

The Americans were march- 
ing soutli, making eighteen to 
twenty miles a day. On the 
1st of September they crossed 
the Delawai-c at Trenton. The 
next day they passed through 
Philadelphia. "When the French 
tiwtps arrived, dressed iu their 
gorgeous uniforms of white 
bi-oadcloth faced wilh gi-een, their bands of music playing, the inhabitants 
were wild with excitement. Congress was sitting there, and the troope 
passed in review befoi-e the President, Hon. Thomas M'Kean. 
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On the 4tli the troops were at Wilniington ; on the 5th, at the head of 
the E)k, on the Clieeapeake. General Washington has had meii employed 
iu collecting all the vessels in the baj at that point, and no fewer than 
eighty are in waiting ; and the troops embark. 

Let U9 take another look at the chess-board. At this moment Com- 
wallis was throwing np intrenchments at Yorktown. He would leave a 
small force, and then fall ii^n 
Lafayette, who was at Wil- 
liamsburg, the capital of Vir- 
ginia, only twelve miles dis- 
tant, with his quarters in Ka- 
leigh Tavern. Williamsburg 
was a rebellious town. It was 
the head-quarters of the rebell- 
ion in Virginia, and had been 
from the first. It was there, 
in the House of Burgesses, that the young lawyer Patrick Henry astonish- 
ed the Tories and electrified the patriots by his speech in March, 1775, 
advocating the separation of the colonies from England. 

"There ia no retreat," he said, "but in submission and slavery. Our 
chains are forged; their clankings may ije heard on the plains of Boston. 
* * * I know not what course others may take; but, as for me, give me 
liberty, or give me death !" 

Oomwallis has seven thousand men, and as soon as his intrenchments 
are completed he will finish the war in Virginia. 

Up in \ew York are Sir Henry Clinton, Admiral Graves, and Admi- 
ral Hood. The latter has just arrived frDrn the West Indies. Admiral 
Kodney, in command of the British fleet there, lias discovered that Count 
de Grasse has sailed for the American cosist, pmbably for New York, and 
has sent Hood with foiu-teen sliipM to co-ojxiratc with Admiral Graves, who 
has four shiiw of the lino, and together they will be a njatch for Count de 
Grasse. 

Admiral Hood is surprised not to find De Grasse at Sandy Hook. 
Where can he be? At iSew York? No; for word comes that Admiral 
de Barras has sailed with the French fleet from Newport southward. 

Light begins to dawn upon Sir Henry. Count de Grasse and Barras 
are to meet in the Chesa|>eake. Washington and Rochambeau, instead of 
attacking New York, have outgenersiled him, and are on their way south 
to attack Comwallis 1 It is as clear as day now. 

Whatever is to be done must be quickly done. Perhaps, if a move- 
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ment were made into Coiinecttcnt, General WaehingtoD would turn about 
and hasten back. General Arnold was therefore sent on an expedition to 




New London, as we ha\c eeen But General Washington had laid his 
plans, and no muiements of Geiieial Arnold to pillage and bum the de- 
B towns would call him back. 
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Admiral Graves and Admiral Hood spread their sails for the Chesa- 
peake. On the 5th of September, at sunrise, the Count de Grasse, looking 
eastward from Lynn Haven Bay, at Cape Henry, saw a fleet of vessels. It 
must be Count de Barras, he thought, coming from Newport ; but soon he 
discovered that it was the English fleet under Graves. He was ready for 
a fight, but wanted more sea-room, and sailed out upon the Atlantic. It 
was four o'clock when the fight began. 

Only a part of the two fleets got into v^ ^^cchariM^ 

action. The battle went on till sunset. X (V u*^>Aa^ 

Graves could not get all of his vessels A^^. iF^^^^yy"^'"^'^^ 
into action, and hauled off to wait till 1) '',y....'..^$y^^^\~^ 
morning. During the engagement, the r^""^^^-^^ 
Terrible, one of his ships, was so much r^-/'*'^NS5^/^^*^'^*^ ***^i?^^^^ 
damaged that, after taking out the men \ /<5»l!'°'^j 
and stores, she was set on tire and burned. \cmqusm1.fr£^ 
The French lost two hunJi-ed and twentv \^'»u77or^i>^ 
men, killed and wounded; the English ^^ f^-v-^ 

two hundred and forty -six. Morning 
came, but Graves was not quite ready to commence the battle. Nor was 
De Grasse, who hoped soon to see the topmasts of Count de Barras's fleet 
dotting the horizon. For five days the fleets stood on and off, sometimes 
close inland and then out upon the sea. On the 10th of Sej)tember, Count 
de Grasse sailed back to the Chesapeake, and a glad sight met his eyes, 
for there was De Barras with his fleet and trooi)s and transports, with 
heavy siege-guns and military stores. Admiral Graves hastened back; but 
there, blocking his way, were the combined French fleets getting ready to 
sail out and sink him. There was but one thiiiir to be done — and that to 
spread his sails for New York. On the 11th of SeptemV^er, while the 
American army was at Annapolis, Admiral Graves was fleeing from the 
Chesa^xjake. 

Cornwallis sees a net drawing around him. The fleet has gone. He 
can not fight his way inland past Williamsburg, for Lafayette blocks his 
way there. If he were to attempt it, whither could he go? Nowhere, and 
be safe. Washini^ton and Rochambeau and Lafavette would soon be 
upon his track, or cutting him off. He can only throw up strong defenses 
and stand a siege till Sir Henry Clinton hastens to his relief. Sir Henry 
should have hastened with half his army when Admiral Graves sailed. 
Then was his golden opportunity. 

Down past the mouth of York River, where the French ships were 
blockading Cornwallis, into James River, and up the James to Jamestown, 

13 
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sailed the ships from Elkton, landing on the 25th, and marching to Wil- 
liamstown. On tlie 28th, the combined army of twelve thousand men 
inarched from Williamsburg to Torktown, 




Yorktown was a small place of about sixty houses. One of the best 
was owned by Governor Nelson, who was witJi AVashington, in command 
of the Virginia niiUtia. 

The York River is about half a mile wide, and lying in the stream 
were several Uritish ships. 

Major Elijah Favor's services were called for to lay out the lines. He 
i-ode over the ground and reconnoitred it. He saw that the ground was 
for the most part level, that tiie soil was a sandy loain, and that it would 
be an easy matter to dig intrenchnients. 
South of Yorktown, a little more than a 
mile, was a large field, and immediately 
sontli of tliat a little brook had its rise, 
whieli ran southward. The brook was 
the dividing line between the French 
and American armies. The French oc- 
cupied the ground from the brook north- 
west to York River. Washington and 
Rocliambeau had their marquees pitched 
on the west side of the stream. Crossing 
the brook, lie came to General Knox's 
th the artillery around it. By the roadside was Baron 
He had command of the Fennsylvania, Virginia, and 




head - quartei-s, 
Steuben's tent. 
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Maryland Continental troops. Xext were the New York, Rhode iBland, 
and New Jeraey troops, under General Jamee Clinton, also the sappera 
and miners. The tents of the troops reached to tlie road leading east 
from Yorktown to Hampton. 




mlwnrkn (nken powMsluii <i1 hy ihe Amrrleaim on t 
!« ; E, a iHimb bnllcry ; <1, Freuch liHIlcry i H, Fi.- 
stin-mcd b; Ihc French : U, M. M. Freach hnil«r: 






irol parallel : C. D, Amaiican 



Crossing this rtiad and ridiiij; north-east. Major Fa^'or came to Lafay- 
ette's tent. Under his eoiiiniutid were the Virjjinia militia, and in ad- 
vance of them wai^ (iciieral Lincohi, with the lijjht-infaiitry. General 
Dncoln's tent was close by Wormclcy'!* Creek, almost over to York River. 
Riding back, he took a view of the French lines. Nearest Rochanibcaii'g 
quarters wei-e the French brigades, commanded ^^y Baron Viomenil and 
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Viscount Viomenil. Beyond tlieiii were the troops from the West Indies, 
nnder General St. Simon. 

Out in tlie river he could see the British ships, the Guadaloupe and 
Charon, of forty-four guns each, and several ti-ansporta Over on Glouces- 
ter Point there were nearly one thonsand Britisii, under General Tarle- 
ton and Lieutenant-colonel Dnndas. But Count de Graase had sent the 
French marines on shore, and the Duke de Lauznn, with his brigade, and 
General Weedon, with a body of Virginia 
militia, the whole under Genera! de Chois^S, 
were sent across York River to lay siege to 
Gloucester. 

Major Favor now lost one of his best 
friends. Colonel Scammell, the adjutant- 
general of tile army. lie was from New 
Hampshire, and had been in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, under Stark. Scammell had 
Been service all thi-ough the war, and had 
been wounded at Stillwater. He rode out 
to reconnoitre Cornwallis's lines close by the 
York liiver, west of the town. He did not 
know that behind a knoll covered by thick 
bnslies was a body of Hessian cavalry. 
Suddenly a squad of Hessians was upon hini. 
He saw that he could not escajw!, and held 
up his hand; but a Hessian wantonly fired 
at his breast. He fell from his horse, mor- 
tally wounded, and was taken prisoner. 
General Cornwallis saw that he conld 
i.Au^uN. jj^j \\o\A Ilia outer lines against the great 

army, and abandoned woiks which had cost him a great deal of hard 
labor to construct. All the hoi-ses in the American army were set to 
work hauling cannon, ammunition, and supplies from Jamestown. Gen- 
eral Washington was anxious to hasten the siege, for he had received 
word that Admiral Dighy had arrived at New York from England with a 
fleet. He knew that Graves and Digby would soon make their ap]>ear- 
ance, and probably Sir Henry Clinton, with his army, to rescue Comwallip. 
Day and night the soldiers worked. 

The nigiit of October 6th was very dark, but Elijah Favor had looked 
over the ground in front of the British out by Wormeley's Creek, and 
knew just where to drive down hU stakes for the soldiers to begin their 
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intrench men ts. He went with a body of soldiers within a quarter of a 
mile of the Britisli lines. A part stood guard while the others worked. 
No one was allowed to speak. In silence they toiled — so silently that the 
British sentinels heard no sound. In the morning they had a breastwork 
80 high that it sheltered them from the British guns. The next night 
they dragged up several twenty-four-ponnders, and placed them in position. 




On the iiLglit of the 10th, tho artillery was ready. Colonel Lamb, the 
brave man who had lost a jaw at Quebec; Lientcnant- colonel Ebenezer 
Stevens, who had fought under Arnold on Lake Champlain in '75, and in 
Canada in '76, and who had commanded the artillery at Stillwater; and 
Colouel Carrington, took turns in directing tlie artillery. 

The batteries opened and sent their solid shot and shells into Corn- 
wallis's lines. Cornwallis's guns replied, and all night long there was 
a roaring of cannon and bursting of bombs. The French fired hot shot 




across tho water at tlie Gmthdoiij),;^ the Charon, and the traTisport-shiiw. 
Tlie GuadidiiitjM jiad to cut lier cable and creep away. The Chwoii. was 
tet on fire and burned, and also three of the transports. The lurid flames 
lighted up the Iieavens, and gave courage to the besieging troops. Cap- 
tain Stevens made it so hot for the British that they ceased firing, and the 
British gunners lay down behind their intrenchments to find shelter. 
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On tha night o£ tlie lltli, Elijah, with a party of men, got within 
almost nine hundred feet of tlie Britisli, and threw up a new line of re- 
doubts. They Boon had guns mounted in them, and pounded away at the 
British with more effect than ever. But there were two batteries of tha 
British — one east of the town, down by the rivei-, and another a little far- 
ther west — which partly enfiladed tlie new intrenchments. It was decided 
to capture them. The American light-infantiy, under Lafayette, would 
capture the one by the river, and the French grenadiers and chasseurs, 
under Baron Viomcnil, would take the other. 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton, the young captain who commanded two 
pieces of artillery at Harlem when the British undertook to cross the 
Bronx in 1776, is appointed to command the American detachment. Cap- 
tain Ogdeu, of New Jersey, has command of the advance. Cornwallis has 
erected a strong abatis. The troops move out silently in tiie darkness. No 
word is spoken. ' They approach the redoubt The British cannon blaze. 
The British soldiers tire over the intrenchments at the dusky forms which 
they see approaching — not marching now, but rushing on up to the abatis, 
teariug it away, and leaping over the embankments. Short the contest 
In a minute they are victorious, having thirty-nine killed and wounded. 
The British lose eight killed and wounded, and about twenty are captured. 
General Washington, General Lincoln, and General Knox are in one of 
the redoubts awaiting tlie result. The shout that goes up when the vic- 
tory is won is sweet music to tlieir ears. 

Not so successful are the French. One hundred and twenty soldiers 
garrison the redoubt which they are to attack. The French march brave- 
ly up to the abatis, but halt there, and tire in the darkness. For an hour 
the tire goes on, and one hundred are killed and wounded before the Brit- 
ish in the redoubt, after having eighteen killed and wounded, call for quar- 
ter. Forty-one are captured, but the rest make their cscaj)e. And now 
the captured guns are turned and aimed at Comwallis's main line. 

The night of tht' 14th comes. Cornwallis resolves lo 

make a sortie. The British troops march out just before 

day-break and surprise the French, diiving them 

from their lines ; but the troops in the rear 

come up and drive the British back i^ain 

into the town. Now the cannon of 

! allies are so near that they can 

■ pour a cress -fire into the British 

camp. There is only one safe place 

inside of Comwallis's lines, a cave 
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under the bauk by the river; everywhere else tlie shot and bombs are 
falling. 

Comwallis coiiceiseB the idea o£ taking his army acroea York Kivei 
to Gloncester Point, surprising the 
allied troops, hemming them in, 
and then seizing all tlieir horses 
and marching north through Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
to Kew York. He thinks that he 
can get horses and mount his men. 
He does not think of the rivers he 
will have to cross, nor that the 
news will go a great/deal faster 
than he can march, nor tliat he 
will find the people rising to block 
his way, nor tliat tlic fleet can sail 
up the C!iesai)eake with the ariny 
and be at Baltimore in advance 
of him. It is the wild idea of a maTi driven to desperation Ijy the 
prospect of defeat and humiliation. There is no reason in it, yet he en- 
deavors to carry it out. All night long the boats at his command are 
transporting troops to Gloucester foint. In two more nights he will tiave 
them all noith of York liiver. But the winds and waves ai-e high, and the 
boats can not pass. He sees that the project must be gi\-en up. 

Cornwallis is in General Nelson's honse, which he is using for his head- 
qiiarters. The morning of October ITtli dawns, and with its dawning the 
cannon-balls begin to plow their way tJn-ough the honse, and the British 
commander is forced to leave it. The first shot is fireii by Genera! Nel- 
son himself. All the morning the npi-oar goes on. Few shots can Corn- 
wallis send back, for the American riflemen are picking off his gunners. 
His troops are ex]M)8ed everywhere. The killed are increasing, and every- 
where the wounded multiplying. Amidst the uproar the Americans hear 
the roll of British dnims beating a parley. The cannonade ceases, a white 
flag is raised on the Uritiwh works, and an oflicer comes out. General Corn- 
wallis proiKJses a suspensimi of hostilities for twenly-four hours, and the 
apiwintment of conn nissi oners (to meet at Mi-s. Moore's house) to negotiate 
a surrender. 

Twenty-four hours ! By that time Admirals Digby and Graves and 
General Clinton may ai>pcar. No; General Wusbingtou can not give so 
long a time. Lord Cornwallis will please send bis pi-opositions in writing 
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before tlie commissionere are appointed ; there sliall be no fighting for two 
hours. Lord Coniwallis assents. 

Out in Mrs. Moore's house the cotnmiesionei-s meet. Colonel Laiireiis 
for the Americans, and the Vis- 
count de Xoailles for the French ; 
Lieutenant ■ colonel Diuidas and 
Major Eoss for the BritLsh; and 
the terms are agreed npon. The 
ginmcre may extinguisii their port- 
hrcd now, the soldiers may throw 
down theirarms, for nearly a cent- 
ury will pass before there will be 
au\ more lighting at Yorktown. 

At two o'clock OTi tlie after- 
noon of October 19th, the snrreii- 
dei takes place on the Held, not 
far from Washington'- and Hochambeau •- qnarters. The Americans are 
paraded north of the H impttn road, the I rench sontli of it, the liTies ex- 
tending more than a mde Waalnngton, on his bay hoj'se, is at the head 
of the Americans, and Rochainbeaii at the head of the French. The ofli- 
cers of both armies ha^e put on tJieir best uniforms. The Stars and 
Stripes float above the Vniencans, wiiile above tlie Fi-ench are the lilies 
of France. Out from ^ orktown come the IJritish. In silence and in sad- 
ness they march. U]>on man\ a hroiutd dieek there are tears, for it is 
humiliating to surrender Between the 
lines they march, and ]a\ then gnui 
u]>on the gi\)und. The standaidfi 
twenty-eight in numhei, aie to be dt, 
livei-ed up. Ensign Wdson of Chn 
ton's brigade, i-oceive« them lie i-, 
the youngest officer in the serMce, 
only eighteen; but nell doe- he jmi 
form his part — receiving them fitun 
the Britisli captains and handing them 
to the twenty-eight sergeants appoint- 
ed to receive them. ! 

Connvallis is not there. He is 
heart-sick. Jlis disappointment, grief, and mortification are too great to 
be borne. He has sent for O'llara to deliver np his sword. General 
Washington has appointed General Lincoln, who had to surrender to Com- 
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wallis at Charleston, to receive it. General Lincoln holds it a moment, 
and gives it back to O'llara, to be returned to Com wallis. 

The scene is over. Eleven thousand men, including soldiers, sailors, 
and Tories, are surrendered — a little over seven thousand being British 
and Hessians. Seventy-five horses, one hundred and sixty-nine iron can- 
^non — all the supplies and ammunition, tents, camp equipage, eleven thou- 
sand dollars in money, are among the spoils. 

Joy? joy, joy everywhere! Lieutenant -colonel Tilghman is sent by 
Washington to carry the news to Congress at Philadelphia. It is mid- 
night when he arrives. The watchmen are going through the town ; the 
slumbering people hear them crying the hour of midnight as never before 
— louder, quicker, and more joyfully. " Ttoelve o^clock^ and CornwaUia 
is taken .'" 

Out from their beds they spring. Women in night-caps appear at the 
windows, people rush into the streets to hear the news — Corn wallis taken! 
Coniwallis taken ! No news like that since Burgoyne laid down his arms 
at Saratoga. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



WITH the surrender of the British army at Yorktowa the king's 
miniBters lost all hope of conquering the Americans. Iti was a ter- 
rible blow to Lord North. When he received a lettur informing hint of 
clie surrender of Cornwallis, he threw up his hands as if a bullet had 
struck hint, and said, "O God, it is alt over!" 

The king was for sending more armies, but tlie British people were 
tired of tlie war. They had seen one army after another inelt away; 
taxes were more burdensome than ever, and they saw that the Americana 
never could be conquered ; that men wlio would throw down the axe and 
lioe, and leave the plow in the furrow, and hasten to capture an army. 
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woDld maintain their liberties againBt the king'ti attempts to Bubjugate 
them. There were many Enghshmcn wlio from the heginning stoutly 
maintained that the Amerieaiis »'ere right, and that tliey ought to be free ; 
and there was so much opposition to a contiunaiice of the struggle, that 
LoM North i-esolved to give up all further effort, for it had already cost 
England live hundred million dullare and fifty thousand lives. 

There were still British soldiers in America. In Soiitli Carolina the 
Wliigs continned to light tlie British and Tories. Sir Henry Clinton was 
in New Yorii, and General Washington with the Ameriean ai-my was on 




the Hudson ut Xowhnrgh, with his JK^ail-qiiartcrs in a Dntt-h farm-hoiisc. 
It was a quaint old linijdiug. The dining-room had seven dooiv, and only 
one window. Tlie Urc-plaw was large, tlie walls low, and there were great 
lieams overhead ; liiit tlicre the uunimander-in-cliiff enti-rtaiiicd his officers 
and their wive*. Mrs. Washington was with him. and many i)leasant din- 
ner parties assembled in the spiioioiis diniug-moin. 

It was nearly two years after the snrrendor i.>f Comwallis at York- 
town before the war was wholly ended; lint on the 3d of September, 
1783, a treaty was made at Paris between the English and American com- 
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missioners, aud the United States was recognized as a free and independ- 
ent nation. 

So, after fighting more than seven years, after suffering untold hard- 
ships and privations, the Boys of '76 obtained their liberties, established 
the United States as a nation, and secured to mankind a government of 
the people and for the people forever. 



THE END. 
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